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From the water-gate of Peking, where the latticed lanterns glow, 
Eastward to the Cherry Gardens in the heart of Tokio, 

‘There is none who may outrank her; none who answers love's behest, 
None of ail my seven daughters like the little Rose of Rest. 

Her eyes are questing colours, matchless mirrors of delight, 

The turquoise dawn of China and the duskiness of night. 

Her lips are pouting poppies by love’s tender tempests blown. 

They tremble with the secrets only Buddha could have known. 

She cometh in the twilight with the tamarinds and tea. 

She kneeleth near to serve me in the sweet obscurity. 

She sayeth not a single word, bu ever am I blest, — 


And I fall asleep caressing her, the little Rose of Rest. 


Author Unknown 


SHANGHAI NIGHTS 


CHAPTER I 


CALL OF THE EAST 


Being is only one real “Call of the East” and James 
Endsley, star reporter of “The Shanghai Daily News” 
sounded it with more than ordinary emphasis one 
afternoon in the early Spring of 1927 while sitting 
with his closest friend Stephen Hordern, of “Hordern 
and Company, Importers and Exporters,” during a 


weekly tea dance at the Astoria Hotel awaiting the arrival 
of his friend Harold Desmeyer, from the U.S.A. 


Desmeyer was arriving that afternoon on invitation of 
Endsley for the purpose of studying the chaotic situation 
then prevailing in the Far East as a result of the spread of 
Nationalism northwards from its base at Canton. Shanghai 
had been captured by the Cantonese and was in the throes 
of revolution. It had become a garrison town overnight, 
yet, with the spirit of Nero, its foreign residents refused to 
be alarmed unduly, though hordes of uniformed bandits 
pressed on its boundaries, ominously. Shanghai went on 


dancing. 
“Boy!” called Endsley to a Chinese waiter. 
“Yes master?” answered the latter. 


“Bring us drinks,” ordered Endsley, 
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He had sounded the only real “Call of the East” and 


been answered. 


“What time do you expect your friend?” inquired 
Hordern. 


“Who—Hal?” queried the other. “Oh, some time 
before six o’clock.” 


“What sort of chap is he?” asked Hordern, himself a 
heavy-set Englishman, middle-aged, prosperous and with 
that sweet disposition of the fat man of forty-five. He and 
Endsley had been friends for years but he did not get on 
altogether well with every American and he desired in- 
formation concerning the newcomer. 


“Oh, he’s all right,” replied Endsley. “Doesn’t drink 


much, but handsome as hell.” 


Hordern grunted, then gave himself up to a study of his 
surroundings. 


Suddenly he nudged Endsley’s elbow. 


“By jove!” he exclaimed in surprise, “how long has this 
sort of thing been going on?” directing his companion’s 
attention to a table across the polished dance-floor. 

Endsley looked. He saw seated thereat a young foreign 
girl whom he took to be one of his own country-folk, a 
young shipping clerk whom he knew—by reputation—as 
one of the hundreds of similar young men of the city of 
just that age likely to lead him into troubles both moral 
and financial in the Far East, and a young Chinese couple. 


Of the latter the young woman alone wore her national 
dress. That is to say, as much of it as the modern young 
Chinese woman considers sufficient in order to maintain 
connection with her relatives and yet allow her to seek the 
company of the dashing young Westerner who will lead 
her into the mysteries and—to her—fascinating paths of 
the foreigner. | 

The young woman on whom Endsley’s eyes poet was 
of that type which is rapidly carving for itself a niche in 
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the changing social plain of this Paris of the East. Indeed, 
as Endsley presently remarked, she was but one of 
thousands whose lives have been deeply influenced by 
contact with Europeans and Americans and she had, it 
could easily be seen from the shyless demeanour and 
cigarette between her scarlet lips, already taken several 
steps up the “social” ladder of the city. 


She was speaking rapidly, in English to her companion, 
her cigarette punctuating her remarks, the smoke curling 
upwards about her sharply-vivid face in misty spirals— 
incense to the Goddess of Modernism. 


“Oh that,” said Endsley at length, ‘is becoming a 
common enough sight these days. It is quite easy to see 
that you have been neglecting your studies, Steve. If this 
surprises you old man, you had better come along with me 
some night and get educated. I tell you, this is getting to 
be a bum town for us foreigners. What with all these 
returning students dragging out their little ‘almond-eyes’ 
for a round of jazz, and the local talent, not to be beaten, 
pulling out their prize peacocks for an exhibition of 
terpsichore, we’re gonna be crowded right off the dance- 
floors before we know it. There are so many of the 
blighters that even if the craze affects only one-half per 
cent. of the population of this burg we’ll have so many 
crowding around us, we shan’t be able to find our own 


friends.” 


Endsley was quite capable of getting “sore” at these 
times upon the subject of this “intrusion,” as he called it. 


“Well I'll say she swings a wicked hip anyway,” 
replied Hordern in honest praise, nodding Endsley’s 
gaze towards the object of their discussion. Endsley 
saw that the young Chinese girl had risen and was 
dancing with the English youth of his acquaintance. 
The couple at this moment passed the table at which 
sat the two friends, and the youth grinned greeting at 
Endsley. 
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“Say!” Hordern added in genuine admiration. “Just 
look how she follows that bird’s steps.” 


And indeed, the painted young lady of the East was 
doing all that Hordern claimed. With native grace she 
perched a heavily-jewelled hand upon her partner’s 
shoulder, displaying with full intent a collection of 
diamond rings sufficient to discharge the cost of redecorat- 
ing the whole hotel in which she danced. Her body, 
supple and slim as a willow, clad in a brilliant, many- 
hued jacket cf Chinese silk with an ordinary European 
skirt of dark material—the mode of the modern young 
Chinese woman—and shoes and silk stockings from the 
same clime, nestled close to her partner. Her hair, oily 
and black as ebony, was neatly arranged in the conven- 
tional style—straight back from the forehead to a knot 
behind—and displayed with excellent effect a pearl and 
jade ornament. She danced with skill and apparent 
ease. 


Close at hand, one of her young countrymen danced 
with a girl from foreign parts. He was also of that type 
which is becoming a feature of social life in the unofficial, 
yet undisputed capital of Far Cathay. Faultlessly clad 
in an American-cut suit with patent-leather shoes, while 
below a crown of glossy black hair a pair of horn- 
rimmed spectacles sat upon his nose, he was obviously a 
graduate from one of the universities of America. 


Hordern watched the scene intently. Like most 
similarly-built men he was fascinated by good dancing 
and the movements of the young Chinese girl and her 
English companion was a perfect rhythm. They glided 
with the ease and grace of skaters past couple after 
couple, squeezing through what, to the rotund Hordern, 
seemed impossible passages, yet without a bump, a 
collision or the faintest consciousness of their difficult 


path. 
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Endsley’s gaze, usually blase, but now aroused by his 
friend’s interest, had meanwhile caught sight of some- 
thing which he thought worthy of drawing to Hordern’s 
attention. He indicated a Japanese couple struggling 
through the motions of jazz in the centre of the floor, 
the woman in a bright-green kimono with obi, geta and 
native coiffure complete, while her companion wore full 
European dress, even to the Eversharp pencil in his 
breast pocket. 


“Seems to me the yellow invasion has begun with 
a vengeance,” commented Endsley, interpreting the 
thoughts of the other. “First the one and then the 
other. I wonder where it will stop?” And while he 
looked, the girl in the kimono and her companion broke 
out into a Nipponese version of the Charleston. 


“My God!” ejaculated Hordern, clutching his temples. 
“Boy!” 


“Yes master?” 
1» 


“Hurry up with those drinks!” snapped Endsley, 
izcitated “And DOU se ., 4 6° 


“Yes master?” 
“Lcok-see tender have come Dollar boat Custom Jetty.” 


“Boy this,” “Boy that.” It has a hundred meanings. 
Along the fungus-faced passages of lengthening time 
there has resounded a series of insistent calls which have 
echoed from century to century in the ears of mankind. 
The first was heard by those primitive creatures of the 
prehistoric and stone ages who in their search for new 
and wider fields followed its persuasive sound to con- 
quests in distant lands. 


Its Siren call was repeated with even fuller appeal 
during the succeeding aeons of time and evoked the 
greatest response from those adventurous knights-errant 
of medieval times. But though it still echoes in the 
dim vaults of the modern era, it has lost much of its 


i me 
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original and early allurement and only retains a tithe 
of its former enticement. 


Man has ever been fascinated by the far-away. The 
unattainable has always been enveloped in a glamour 
that outshines everything within immediate proximity. 
Distance never lent greater enchantment to a view than 
that which divides a foreign and ofttimes mysterious 
country from a people in another land. There is some- 
thing dangerously bewitching in the remoteness of a 
strange land and strange people. Whereas, to the 
primitive, the existence of an unknown country was 
always an incentive for conquest, and to the roving 
commissioners of the Middle Ages the urge was one 
inspired by the existence of possible treasure or due to 
the inborn spirit of adventure, to the Ulysses of modern 
times, shackled to his mate and family, bound by the 
laws of his generation or tied by the invisible fetters of 
latter-day convention, the Siren call of distance and 
adventure has decreased in volume and appeal. 


True, there still remains much of the dioramic in the 
pictures created by imaginative authors, but even this 
has been lessened considerably in the last decade. “Those 
who continue to live in an atmosphere of highly-charged 
fiction, poring with wonder and yearning over the 
romantic tales of the South Seas, Egypt, India and 
China, hoping against hope for that opportunity which 
will lead their ready feet along such fascinating paths 
as they, in their imagination, are wont to tread, simply 
create illusions, build their castles in the air and dwell 
among the romantic settings of their day dreams. 


It would be an act of ungraciousness completely to 
disillusion those who persist in retaining their faith in 
the make-believe, but it is just as well that those who 
wish to continue living in this state of capricious fancy 
should desist from journeying further afield than their 
arm-chair adventures for, in most cases, a rude awakening 
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is in store for those who venture into the sphere of 
reality. 


Perhaps in no place outside of Shanghai is there 
greater disillusionment awaiting the modern traveller 
from the West. So much has been written and told of 
the mythical “Call of the East” that it has generally 
been accepted as an indisputable fact. But the longer 
one studies the supposedly insistent magnetism of the 
Far East, the more will one come to realize upon contact 
that it is mere idle fancy. Few, perhaps, know this 
more than those who dwell for a number of years, either 
through force of circumstances, or through their own 
volition, in Eastern towns, ports or cities. 


The “Call of the East” they have come to regard with 
all the cynicism and mistrust born of disillusionment and 
intimate knowledge. To refer to this erroneous phrase, 
even innocently, within the hearing of any of the East’s 
long-suffering residents, is to call forth a rebuke as 
justifiable as it is bitter. True, there are those who have 
lived, departed and returned to die amid the scenes 
of their long exile, but they are few and their reasons 
are usually the same. They have, upon their return, 
found themselves so divorced from the fast-changing 
conditions at Home that they have been unable to adapt 
themselves to their new life or alter their focus upon 
that life to suit the exacting demands of Western society. 
So, disillusioned in the East, discontented and dis- 
appointed upon their return to the West, they drift 
back to the land of their longest and earliest endeavour, 
unhappy, broken in spirit and often in health, hateful 
of the land which took toll of their youth and best 
efforts and filled with bitterness against their own country. 


It is only that itinerant class which, pleasure-bent, 
skips through the cities and countries of the East to 
return home to write wholly fanciful stories of its glamour 
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and charm, who so wrongfully refer with affected con- 
viction to the “Call of the East.” They neither felt its 
call themselves nor found. anybody in their travels who 
claimed its existence. But with the perversity of those 


who will not see, they will not be denied their little 
imaginings. 


Wihe Mal Gh the east sca oaks, Bah! 
“Boy!” That is the real call of the East. From the 


moment Suez is left behind until the Pacific coast of 
America is reached it dins in one’s ears from rising sun 
to fading moon. It is upon the tongues of thousands of 
white men and women and at its sound thousands of 
Indians, Chinese, Malays and Japanese jump into action, 
for it is a word of command as magically effective as 


the “Open Sesame” of the Arabian Nights. 


Usually emitted with a note of command (the acquire- 
ment of almost every foreigner who wanders beyond the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean), it electrifies its 
addressee into swift action, imbuing its utterer with a 
false sense of his own importance. It is as the Lamp of 
Aladdin, conjuring up whisky and soda, shoes, hat, golf- 
clubs, or conveying a chit with more speed than the 
telegraph. It is the magic word which summons one’s 
own particular and personal djinn : which vests one with 
the power of a Caliph, a sheik or a maharajah; the power 
to command and be obeyed. 


!” and shoes are to hand. 


“Boy 
“Boy !”’ and shaving water is ready. 


“Boy !”’ and an iced drink is within reach to cool 
for a moment the heated brow, all with that speed and 
silence which adds pleasure to the deed and clears one’s 
life of tiresome and worrying details. Should the brown 
or yellow djinn fail to respond immediately to the 
summons, it must be repeated with emphasis. One must 
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thump the table or clap the hands. One cannot on any 
account be kept waiting, for is one not as a Sultan, to 
be waited upon at all times and in all places? 


“Boy !” half-shouted Endsley. 


“Yes master?” responded his temporary djinn, swiftly 
but silently springing to a position beside the young 
journalist. 


“Tender have come yet?” 
“Have come master,” replied the boy. 


“Then why the devil didn’t you say so?” growled 
Endsley, as he and Hordern rose together to proceed to 
meet the newcomer from America. 


EY a * 


HEN the round-the-world liner President Polk 

docked at the Dollar company’s wharf seventeen 
miles upstream from the junction of the Yangtszekiang 
and the Huangpu, the muddy stream on whose banks 
white folks have built the Paris of the Orient and 
constructed the fourth largest port in the world, it 
brought a number of passengers who were seeing their 
first Chinese junk and hearing their first “Hey- 
ho!” of the sweating coolie gangs. Among them was 
Desmeyer, perhaps the most fascinated of them all. To 
youthful newcomers, more than to seasoned travellers, 
Shanghai holds a peculiar appeal. Its stately waterfront 
buildings and the ant-like activity of its Bund, its harbour 
teeming with rivercraft, sampans, brown-sailed junks, 
international warships and countless steamers, its pUuzzZ- 
ling mixture of East and West, are features which appeal, 
delight and hold forth promise of pleasurable explora- 


tion. 
But what is beyond that high waterfront wall of stately 


architecture? Where are the white-clad Europeans in 
topees, standing on the jetties tallying bales of tea or silk; 
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where are the pigtails, the umbrella hats, the naked 
bamboo coolies? Instead of a small group of bungalows 
huddled beneath a tall flag-mast flying the Union Jack or 
Stars and Stripes, instead of topees, and pigtails and the 
stench of opium, what does one find? A mighty city of 
steel and mortar, American jazz, Paris frocks, radio 
automobiles! True, there are sun-helmets, and umbrella 
hats, just as there are naked coolies, pigtails and opium 
but they are unnoticeable, unobtrusive, almost lost in ihe 
wave of Western penetration under which Shanghai has 
been submerged in recent years. 


“First time here young feller?” 


A white-haired, elderly American put the question to 
Desmeyer. 


“Yes,” he replied, without taking his eyes off the mist- 
topped city in the distance. 


“Going to stay?” the elder man asked. 
“For a few months only,” replied Desmeyer. 
“Lucky for you,” said the elder man. 
“Oh?” said Desmeyer, surprised. “Why?” 


“That,” answered the other, after a slight pause, 
“would be a story too long to tell now.” But when 
Desmeyer continued to look at him, the white-haired 
gentleman added, somewhat dramatically, “I came, I saw 
and went to the devil twenty years ago. How old do you 
think I am, young man?” 


“About sixty-five or sixty-seven,” Desmeyer volunteered 
after observing the other’s furrowed cheeks, the deep-set, 
wrinkled eyes and other marks of advancing years. 


The old man turned his eyes towards the city across 
the forest of junk masts to where the bright glow of its 
iIluminations blazed a message of coming night, and 
smirked. Wistfully, it seemed to Desmeyer. 
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“I am making this trip to celebrate my forty-eighth 
birthday,” he confessed. “Don’t overstay your holiday 
as I did. That’s a fair warning, I think. It’s a hot shop, 
my boy. I wouldn’t leave this old boat for twice the 
fortune I made in the place.” 


He moved away, and as Desmeyer watched him go, he 
overheard him mutter somewhat bitterly to himself, 
“Sixty-five or sixty-seven,” and shake his head. 


An hour later Desmeyer had passed his baggage 
through the Customs, greeted his friends and been 
whisked away in an automobile to that mysterious 
Beyond behind the high wall of waterfront buildings. 


% * * 


|e eeapcess going any further let us accustom ourselves 
to the surroundings wherein Desmeyer was suddenly 
thrust with the warning of the prematurely-old gentleman 
on the boat still ringing in his ears. He landed in what 
is known as the International Settlement, entering its 
logical front door, the entrance to one of the world’s 
greatest side-shows, Nanking Road, main thoroughfare 
of this hybrid city extending from the waterfront, five or 
six miles through the city and the exclusive residential 
area, to come to an abrupt end among acres of paddy- 
fields and rice-patches. In fifteen minutes one can leave 
behind the second largest bank building in the world and 
stand beside a mud-hut with scrubby little natives 
caressing mangy, mongrel dogs. 


South of it is one of France’s territorial acquisitions, 
the French Concession, dotted with palatial residences, 
luxurious private clubs, spacious parks and sporting 
grounds, the abode of the wealthiest. Still further south 
—the Chinese City. Its filth, lawlessness and lack of 
civic administration become evident from its first yard of 
river-front, for like its neighbouring communities, 1 also 
extends to the harbour-front, a mile south. Few residents 


— 
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of Shanghai ever venture more than once across its 
boundary-road of greasy, refuse-littered cobblestones. 
Just a maze of dismal, dirty, narrow streets, with few 
footpaths and fewer street lamps, it stands as a fair 


example of Chinese ignorance of municipal administra- 
tion. 


But we are not finished yet, for away to the north of 
the International Setelement is still another member of 
this strange and subdivided community and perhaps, 
when speaking of this, the Chapei and Paoshan district, 
one speaks of two-thirds that is evil in Shanghai for 
ere is the hot-bed of all that typifies the Chinese 
criminal, the home of the out-lawed, the manure heap 
from which spring a myriad germs of hate, revenge, 
revolution and bloodshed. 


Like its Chinese twin south of the foreign settlements 
it struggles, year after year, through corrupt adminis- 
tration, foul-smelling and unsafe, the greatest, filthiest 
cess-pool of humanity from Peking to Singapore. It is 
here that armed devils in human shape concoct their 
fiendish schemes and campaigns of terror which they 
carry out in the neighbouring settlements, and it is to 
here that they flee when pursued, disappearing within the 
maze of ill-lighted, tortuous alleyways, to evade the stern 
reality of the foreigner’s law. 


Forty-four nations represented! A  cosmopolitanism 
without peer. Thirty thousand foreigners dwelling 
among nearly two million Chinese. Inside the settlement 
boundaries—law and order. Outside—graft and corrup- 
tion with the goddess of justice completely fettered by the 
old Oriental game of graft and the power of the purse. 
All types from red-hot Bolsheviks to calm, serene South of 
England parishioners, one and all dwelling under Far 
Eastern skies for his own known purpose, virtually 
dwelling among the peoples of every civilized nation, yet 
harmoniously—a veritable League of Nations. 
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Surely a fitting stage for presenting one of the greatest, 
cruellest and most bitter-sweet dramas of the Orient, 
with players—some of our own race and colour, some of 
that mysterious, unfathomable East and one, a bewitching 
blending of both. They meet where our fancies, our 
dreams and most colourful imaginings have rested since 
earliest youth, in a city which both fulfils our desires and 
shatters them with a single blow; in the greatest cradle of 
Western imagery and Eastern reality—the capital of 
Eurasia, the reputed port of missing men, the so-called 
“sink of iniquity,” yet the gayest, greatest and most 
terrible city East of Suez and West of Panama. 


CHAPTER II 


‘MRS. CHANG 


Nea let us go back 18 years and take a peep behind 

the scenes into the household of Chang Shu-kong, 
American university graduate and one of society’s elect. 
Things are not as they should be. Relations between 
Mr. and Mrs. Chang are strained to breaking-point, a 
somewhat unusual situation in a Chinese household. 
What is the reason? It is contained in five words. 


Mrs. Chang is a foreigner! To be precise, an 
American-born girl, almost too young to be a widow, 
formerly known as the beautiful Mrs. Geoffry Reynolds. 


Her late husband, a cashier in a well-known banking 
institution, died a drunkard’s death. Instead of taking 
that necessary and much-desired grip upon his vices 
following his marriage, Geoffry, when he found himself 
upon his arrival in the Orient thrust into fast club life 
and the age-old custom of the East of “rolling the bones 
for the next one,” maintained his earlier dissipations at 
normal speed. Placing Reynolds in a port like Shanghai 
was just about as wise as turning loose a couple of hungry 
Kentucky negroes in a melon-field. He drank himself to 
death in three months and just escaped a pauper’s funeral. 


Clara, the product of a proud, flint-hearted father 
and a willowy, fear-ridden mother, was left stranded. 
There was no thought of asking her parents for assistance 
for they had disapproved of the marriage and, moreover, 
Clara had inherited her father’s stubborn pride. Dark 
days followed. She became responsible for her husband’s 
debts which streamed in for payment interminably. 
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One of the curses of the East—the chit systen— 
struck her with its full force almost before she had dried 
the tears of bereavement from her eyes. This Eastern 
habit of signing I.0.U.’s for anything from an iced soda 
to a grand piano or an automobile, had snared Geoffry just 
as it had snared thousands of his fellows since the first 
white man set foot in China, and stayed. He had proved 
himself a deft wielder of the pencil and the seemingly 
endless stream of his unpaid chits left Clara sleepless night 
after night, dreading the morrow when she would again be 
heckled almost from sunrise to sunset by spluttering, 
gesticulating shroffs who demanded, under a variety of 
threats, settlement of her husband’s debts. 


Almost daily, each as he ran her to earth, a new shroff 
would call and present for payment a stack of chits as 
thick as a club sandwich. Clara became alarmed as the 
magnitude of her husband’s debauch came home to her. 
‘What a terrible soak he must have been,’ she mused 
during those brief moments whenever she was able to 
collect her scattered senses long enough to cast a retros- 
pective eye over Geoff’s short life in the Orient. 


But she seldom found time to reflect thuswise for her 
whole mind was filled with thoughts of chits and 
shroffs. Whenever she ventured forth into the city, in 
every Chinese who shifted his dumb gaze towards her face 
she fancied she saw another creditor, ready to reach a 
hand into one of the mysterious inner pockets of his long 
silk gown for a pile of her husband’s unsettled chits. To 
her inexperienced, unsophisticated mind, which had, 
hitherto, dwelt solely in a world consisting of home, 
husband and America, no loop-hole of escape presented 
itself, no means of settlement, no oil to pour upon the 
troubled waters. 


Having disposed of the contents of their small, but 
comfortable apartment by public auction, at ruinous prices, 
and having taken a room in one of the hundreds of 
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boarding-houses kept by a section of that wandering tribe 
the White Russians who fled from Manchurian ports 
before the advance of the Red Terror, Clara divided her 
time between thinking of the future and attending to the 
preservation of her not very extensive wardrobe. 


Young—she was but twenty-four—and pretty, she was 
not to be allowed, however, to escape so easily from the 
fast set into which she had been introduced during the few 
months preceding her widowhood. Her refreshing un- 
sophistication had proved a charm unpossessed by the 
other women with whom she mingled, with the result that 
she had found herself within those few exhilarating 
months whirled through bizarre, hectic programmes and 
impromptu parties which literally swept her off her feet. 
She found herself launching into mah-jongg parties and 
bridge afternoons with astounding rapidity, or bounced 
from informal dinner to native chow, from club to gaming- 
house with a disregard of convention which, to her, seemed 
prepostercus and somewhat artificial. It was as though 
her friends vied with each other to wrest as much pleasure 
in the shortest possible time out of their life of exile in a 
strange country. 


Like the majority of Americans who stay any length 
of time in the Orient, Clara had cultivated an 
appreciably large circle of friends among the Chinese 
themselves. It is considered the correct thing in China 
to-day to add to one’s list of friends at least one or 
two high-class native citizens from whom to gather 
first-hand information upon things Chinese. That is one 
custom most noticeable among American residents in 
China and other parts of the Far East. They go “all- 
out” to acquire as much local colour in the shortest 
possible time covenient to their business demands and 
private tastes. This is only another evidence of the 
change in the social stratum of Shanghai, and another 
indication of the increasing tendency of the Chinese 
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residents to fraternise with Westerners. In business, 
socially and on the sporting-field this tendency is very 
marked to-day, especially among those Chinese who have 
ventured far from their home-land in the search for 
wider and more extensive education at Western univer- 
sities. But in all cases (except those rare instances where 
a genuine friendship has developed after many years), 
the relationship between the Chinese and Europeans is 
friendly, mainly, if not wholly, on account of the 
benefits to be derived from a semblance of interest in 


each other. 


Because the foreigner finds it to his advantage to 
cultivate a Chinese for the sake of bigger and better 
business, he goes out of his way to entertain in a manner 
previously unknown. The same and equally prosaic 
reasons actuate the Chinese in the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the Western “interloper.” But each knows 
inwardly that the moment he ceases to be of any value i 
the other the mask will in most cases be dropped ee ; 
except for a possible recognition in the street or elsewhere, 


their paths will be widely divergent. 


This attitude is particularly noticeable in business and 
has been exemplified by the phenomenal revival in Sea 
trade in the East since the signing of the Armistice. Unless 
it be the American, there is no foreigner in Se as 
popular as the German. In Shanghai this is more oo 
obvious. The reason is not hard to find. The British, 
who at present have the upper hand in foreign trade are, 
because of their very insular nature, inclined to ones 
over the Celestial, but since they control ear ae an 
biggest banking institutions and are useful to the Chinese 
in the making of money, they are tolerated. 


The American adopts an altogether different way 
towards the Chinese and is inclined to familiarity ies 
the natives. He is inclined also to spoil the pane y oe 
undue pandering to their tastes. The American idea 0} 
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hustle is anathema and an unpardonable sin to the mind of 
the Oriental and awakens a certain resentment. Th 
where the Britisher is too aloof and restrained ae 
American in the eyes of the Chinese is too impulsive. é 


_ But the German is different. He is blessed with the 
infinite patience so dear to the Chinese mind. He is 
methodical, thorough and painstaking in his dealings with 
Orientals and they incline to him the more for ie The 
German studies the Chinese mind, learns the lanous e 
and with him, no business is so urgent or pressing oe 
exclude the conventional inquiries concerning health and 
family. The Chinese have reacted splendidly and grate- 
fully under this treatment and the German’s relationship 


and, incidentally, his business is benefitting enormous 
thereby. : 


Among those Chinese whose acquaintance Clara made 
was a smooth-tongued, well-groomed and extraordinarily 
good-looking Cantonese merchant—Chang Shu-Kong— 
who had earned among his foreign friends the sobriquet of 
“Handsome Harry.” 


“Harry” Chang, as he was generally called, had been 
educated at the Hongkong University, completing an 
expensive yet justifiable education at Harvard University. 
Due to constant contact with America and Americans he 
found himself lured by every one of their frequent 
invitations to a variety of entertainments, arranged by his 
friends, some of them old Harvardians. 


He developed, it must be admitted without further ado, 
a degree of conceit which could not be overcome without 
the acquirement of what he inwardly swore would one day 
be his—a white wife. So intense was his desire to gratify 
this strange ambition that he was prepared to break all the 
family traditions and even suffer the loss of face among 
his own relations and his Chinese friends, which would 
inevitably follow. He determined that a white girl should 
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enter his household as his lawful wife, for him to handle 
and play with, for him to command, scold or beckon at 
will, with whom to amuse himself in his moments of 
sensuous passion, for him to do with as he chose. This 
was Chang’s idea of equality with the arrogant white man 
who speaks of the Chinese—the oldest civilized race—as 
“Chinks;”? who makes laws and raises barriers both social 
and economical against the Yellow Man, the despised 
Oriental. 


Chang was not revengeful, nor was he what one might 
even call “sore” about these things. The benefits he 
derived from his education abroad destroyed any feelings 
of this nature which he might have entertained. 


But he was jealous; jealous of the foreigner’s indis- 
putable superiority, his progress, his tremendous advance 
upon his own country’s ancientness and antiquity. 
Chang’s education had been superior to that of millions of 
his own countrymen and even the majority of foreigners 
themselves, it was true; but he was “Chinese” at heart 
and felt, with an acuteness which was intensified each 
time he mingled with his American and English friends, 
that he was tolerated simply on account of his foreign 
education, his admitted skill in both indoor and outdoor 


games, and his wealth. 


In a nutshell, he thought—and not without good 
cause—he was a convenience. They asked him endless 
questions concerning Oriental customs, habits, manners, 
symbols, ancient practices and the like, but it was not 
through any appreciation of his country, its people or 
how they lived, he told himself. It was simply out of 
curiosity, personal interest or a desire to appear con- 
cerned with the welfare of his country for his special 


benefit. 


How he detested them all! Their pretended delight 
at things which he knew they hated; their mock pleasure 
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when he knew how they were inwardly bored; their 
exclamations of admiration at things which he instinctively 
realised they scorned, and their condescending manner 
which, try as they might, they could not wholly conceal 
in his presence; all made him rage inwardly and con- 
stantly. Well, let them play their little part and he 
would play his, though his was deeper, more subtle and 
far more dissembling. If they wanted a little informa- 
tion on the cheap, well, he could give it to them even 
though it irked him. 


True enough, he could have found any number of 
white women scattered throughout the lower walks of 
Shanghai’s life who would have been prepared, even 
anxious, to fill the role of wife with or without benefit 
of clergy. That, he knew, was a simple matter and he 
had already indulged his fancy in this direction on more 
than one occasion. 


But he wanted something more than the purchase of 
an occasional “nuit d’amour” with a white girl. His 
contempt for this kind of girl was exceeded only by his 
admiration for her more chaste sister. Perhaps nothing 
has done more to lower the status of the European in 
Shanghai than the knowledge that one—even a Chinese— 
can hire the body of some white woman almost as easily 
as hiring a car for the night. 


And so it was more with the desire to lift himself 
above the level of his countrymen to that of the haughty 
foreigner that Chang contemplated marriage, legal and 
binding, with a foreign wife. He condescendingly agreed 
that by so doing he would be helping to drag down the 
white man to his own level, which his expensive education 
had shown him was very low indeed when judged by 
present-day standards of science, invention and progress. 


The prospect of being firmly bound to a foreign wife 
by the anything-but-loose laws of her country failed to 
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shake his resolve in the least With that characteristic of 
his race he held unlimited faith in the power of the dollar 
and, moreover, he fully believed that he had sufficient 
means to remove such an inconsiderate trifle as a mere 
wife should the occasion demand it. As a last resort, he 
consoled himself, she could always be bought off. 


Chang, since his return to China two years earlier at 
the age of twenty-eight—which, according to Western 
reckoning is twenty-seven, the Chinese counting the 
bicthday as year number one—had not married. But he 
had, upon the death of his father, inherited his enormous 
wealth, derived from the then legal opium trade. Included 
in the inheritance were two of the prettiest and healthiest 
concubines which the old man’s fat purse could secure at 
the time and, though not compelled by any of his country’s 
laws to support or maintain these concubines, Chang had 
continued to keep them in his house, for a Chinese without 
a concubine is as rare as a Chinese without a son. 


Concubines for pleasure, wives for breeding, is the 
creed guiding the matrimonial affairs of ninety per cent. 
of those able to afford the pleasure of both household 
adornments. And the amazing part of this system is 
that both concubines and wedded wife usually live in 
harmony together in the same house. Many, of course, 
do reside in separate houses but unless the master is in 
particularly affluent circumstances and able to maintain 
a domestic duet, one house must suffice. 


It is not strange then to find that “Handsome Harry” 
had been supporting and living with Chinese concubines, 
associating and cavorting with European women, while at 
the same time he had been planning to capture for 
himself a white wife, a foreign wife, a living evidence of 
the fallibility of the white race. 


He found an easy prey in Clara Reynolds. Fora week 
after her husband’s funeral Clara remained in the 
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company of her frien i i 
comeany: c ae ae stealing every opportunity to 
ut,” settle her husband’s unfortunate affairs and 


establish herself in quarters commensurate with her 
means. 


Then came the rush of shroffs, merciless in theit 
demands for prompt payment, like a pack of hungry 
wolves fighting over a helpless sheep, all desperate for 
the few hundred dollars Clara had realized from the 


auction. 


First come, first served, and they knew it only too well. 
With marvellous rapidity and an inconceivable telepathy, 
word was soon about among the cabarets, the bars, the 
clubs and the hotels that “Master Lennals have makee 
die,” and Missee Lennals have catchee plentee money 
ok-a-shun.” Only those who have lived in the East, and 
Shanghai, particularly, will understand and realize the 
ordeal through which Clara Reynolds passed as soon as 
the word was circulated among the shroffs—that gang 
of lawful pirates—that she ‘jus’ now makee pay chits.” 


“Hat-yah!” and amid a cloud of dust another be- 
spectacled collector of pleasure-toll sped away, sorting 
out a bundle of chits as he headed for one more of his 
unfortunate victims. 


Unaccustomed to the methods and wiles of this tribe 
of harrying collectors and their system of painful ex- 
tortion, Clara had paid and paid, amazed at some of 
the amounts, yet eager to become free from the burden 
of debt. She found herself at the end of a fortnight 


left with scarcely the price of a camisole. 


Now Chang had shown a partiality for Clara during 
their acquaintanceship which had formed the basis for 
not a little comment among the other members of the 
set into which Clara had been introduced. His usual 
imperturbability and evenly-distributed attentions had 
been slightly, ever so slightly, shaken. But it only 
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required a slight shaking to become noticeable where 
Chang was concerned, to arouse comment in a circle where 
he was perpetually under the observation and criticism of 
the womenfolk. Clara’s quiet habits and aloofness were 
not unlike his own manner and it attracted him. The 
occasions on which they met, however, and the fact that 
she was married, served to divert any undue attention 
which the Cantonese might have wished to pay her. 


But he failed to hide from the sharp eyes of his other 
friends what he tried so much to conceal and the fact was 
not lost upon Alma Westlake. Poor, nerve-shattered 
Alma, who only six months before had succumbed to the 
temptation to test the powers of a sniff of “snow,” and was 
now a pathetic wreck of her former brilliant self—a slave 
to the drug. 


“Ts only for fun,” she had laughed as she thrust the 
drug up her delicate nostril. But in another six weeks 
she discovered that without a sniff she and “fun” were 
utter strangers. But that is always the way. 


Clara finally remained away altogether from her friends. 
She, with her strict upbringing and the harsh, final words 
of her father still ringing in her ears as he denounced her 
marriage to a “booze-fighting reprobate,” felt deeply 
ashamed of her present position and felt that the less she 
now saw of her friends the happier she would be. But 
she was not to remain in this seclusion long, for Alma, 
under the influence of a special dose of her soul-craving 
poison dragged her forth into the gay’ atmosphere of her 
former friends, and within eighteen days “Handsome 
Harry” and Clara had arrived at an understanding which 
was mutually acceptable—from her point of view to avoid 
starvation; from his, to gratify a whim. 


To Clara, the proposal which Chang had made upon 
the sly, though sympathetically-intended advice of Alma, 
at first struck her as monstrous, for several reasons. In 
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the first place, Geoff. had not been dead more than a 
month. In the second, the idea of uniting herself, her 
name and her physical beauty to a Chinese — she 
thought after full consideration, a low step for any ate 


woman to take under any circumstances, however depress- 
ing. 


Then she reviewed her position and was brought u 
against the cold, hard fact that it was either Chang or ae 
tiver for her. She looked at the river on one particularly 
bleak February afternoon and repelled the thought of an 
end in the muddy, scavenger-raked waters of such a 
stream. She shuddered at the thought of her body being 
hooked by the trailing-irons of a dirty river-beggar, or 
being prodded by boat-hooks from sampan to junk, tae 
to sampan by jeering boatmen, sampan-men or laodahs 
(boatswains), to be finally lassoed by water-policemen and 
towed to some remote spot where she could be removed, to 
prevent polluting further the already filthy waters. 


Even in the short time she had been in the great city 
Clara had learned and observed sufficient to demonstrate 
the possibilities of earning a livelihood in a variety of ways. 
There were scores of her own race, scores of white men 
who would have eagerly agreed to meet her upon terms 
less moral than pecunious and to have accepted these she 
would by no means have been creating a precedent. But 
her very appearance, her obvious goodness and chastity, 
while being her greatest commercial asset in this market 
were to her the greatest drawback even had she desired e 
barter them. Such bargains are usually struck with certain 
forehand knowledge; such arrangements made with the 
well-defined prearranging born of experience. There is in 
the system a curious regard for character, reputation, or 
pedigree—if the last term can be applied—which, although 
not outweighing physical attractions, adds to or detracts 
from the value of the arrangement. 
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It is the ‘generally acknowledged system of the 
clandestine bachelor-husbands and it has among its 
devotees every class of citizen from the irresponsible, 
imported insurance-clerk to the apparently staid and 
dignified pillar of society. There are more “Dr. Jeykells 
and Mr. Hydes” in this wonder city of all Asia than legs 
in a tinful of centipedes. The city and its people maintain 
a veneer of respectability, it is true, and the latter would 
doubtless raise pious hands in affected astonishment and 
horror at the suggestion of such a condition of society 
within their Model Settlement; the majority would hear 
the truth spoken without protest and do no more than 
regret that the matter has earned so much publicity. The 
vice of Shanghai is of the Parisian type, really too openly 
advertised to be iniquitous. And it is also sad to a degree. 


The government of Shanghai is likewise democratic, ad- 
ministered by a group of business men for business reasons. 
This great civic pride of Shanghai, this practical ex- 
position of pride and place which has so happily taken 
British and German solidity, spiced it with French 
imagination and shaken it in the American mixture of 
Yankee hustle, accounts for the fact that so many men lean 
towards its character, yet instil into it a soul of its own 
which cannot be discerned with passing glance. 


Of these things Clara had a certain knowledge, but even 
though she had, during her brief few months in Shanghai, 
descended from her family’s lofty Puritanism to street- 
level Modernism, she made a determined vow never to 
entertain any suggestion or proposal of this nature which 
might be made to her. A few months of this environment 
had wrought great changes in the young woman’s character. 
She knew it and felt it. But though her present outlook 
on life was singularly different from the time when she left 
America, the endless and meaningless whirl of pleasure 
into which she had been swept, and the new ideas of 
relationship between man and woman that she heard 
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openly advanced at times, had not left a very. noticeable 
smirch on her inward thoughts. 


One thing Clara was determined not to do. She took a 
silent oath that before she would advertise her shame ot 
her desperate position by seeking employment in the city’s 
cabarets or becoming the unofficial “wife” of some 
indulgent bachelor-husband, she would face the waters of 
the Huangpu river. She wanted only to hide the 
deplorable circumstances of her existence. 


She promised to make up her mind after three days 
concerning Chang’s proposal of marriage. Had Alma 
Westlake not broken the force of the Chinaman’s rude 
proposal by furtively advancing the suggestion as a way 
out of her impossible predicament, she undoubtedly would 
have called him to account for his impertinence. But the 
twenty-four hours’ grace she had secured by this forward 
information gave her a welcome and profitable length of 
time to sum up the pros and cons of the impending offer. 


Nevertheless, when it came, she theatrically claimed 
time to think it over. 


To Chang, with that abhorrence of speed characteristic 
of his race, three days did not seem too long to wait and 
he gladly agreed to give Clara this requested time to think 
the matter over. Meanwhile he purchased a magnificent 
new house in anticipation of his new life for he never 
hesitated to believe, for a single instant, that his offer 
would be accepted. 


Nor was he wrong, but he would not have been flattered 
to know that the deciding factor in his favour was the 
avarice, the grasping greed of an inconsiderate Czecho- 
Slovakian boarding-house keeper demanding payment of 
rent arrears. That, and Clara’s self-admission that Chang 
was at least good-looking; not the greasy, spitting, opium- 
smoking class of Celestial whom she had, in her previous 
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imaginings, associated with the East as the necessary evil 
spirits of almost every underworld scene, brought ac- 


quiesence on her part. 


Events turned out as Alma had intended—up to a 
certain point. The only thing which this drug-ridden 
creature had overlooked was the fact that Clara, even 
though game enough to take this step, was yet too 
sensitive at heart to continue along the same social lines 


as before her marriage. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Chang vanished as completely from 
the social map as though they were already the subjects 


of tomb-stone epitaphs! 


Primarily, Clara was responsible for the severance of 
all her social acquaintances—they could not be called 
friends—but for business reasons, of which more will be 
heard later, Chang, “Handsome Harty,” likewise with- 
drew to his miniature harem. 


It cannot be said that Chang cast eyes upon Clara in 
quite the same manner as an art collector or stamp 
dealer sets covetous eyes upon a long-sought object of 
desire. On the contrary, it gave him the greatest satis- 
faction to know that, combined with the white woman 
‘whom he had acquired in the course of his self-raising 
and nation-binding caprice, was a charm and_ beauty 
which he recognised from the first as most desirable 
assets to have included in his programme of international 


relations. 


Clara accepted it resignedly, much as the French 
peasant, the Armenian, Greek or northern Italian dealer 
would shrug surrender over a bad bargain. She took 
him for better; he might have been worse. They had 
The re-action which set in upon Clara 
moment the apprehensive-looking British 
d of the ritual which gave 


no honeymoon. 
almost from the 
Consul uttered the last wor 
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her body into the keeping of this suave, sleek Oriental 
she felt weak—weak with relief from the trying ordeal 
of the previous few weeks, from shroffs and chits and 
gesticulating boarding-house keepers; weak from having 
struggled through a performance more highly distasteful 
to her as each hour: passed; weak from fear of the 
unknown, of her new mate, of his home life, habits and 


family of which she knew nothing and of whom she had 
given no thought until now. 


Thoughtfully—for he had keen common-sense and 
the gift of appreciating anothet’s view-point—Chang had 
carried out all his plans to suit Clara’s frame of mind. 
He kept things moving as much as possible along lines 
to which she had been accustomed. He introduced her 
to her new home a few days before theit marriage and gave 
her carte blanche in the matter of furnishing and 
decorating. Clara displayed no interest, merely engaging 
a firm of interior decorators to do the whole job. She 
could not conceal an admiration for the house itself how. 
ever, in spite of its emptiness. 


Set. amid tall Oriental oaks and delicate bamboo 
saplings, it rose in grey magnificence from behind high 
walls of glistening granite, plain and un-creepered, 
quaint toppings reaching heavenwards in an admixture 
of Eastern and Western gables. From the public high- 
way an isthmus of cemented drive, high-walled and 
flowered, joined twin sets of webbed gateway rising high 


to overhanging archways. And beyond these—the house 
itself, 


In the manner of Chinese houses it wrapped itself 
around a spacious courtyard, two-storied and balconied, 
built with admirable skill and beautified with all manner 
of colonnaded carving. In the centre of the courtyard, 
splashing musically amid a galaxy of bright, coloured 
flowers and ever-greens, reposed a figured fountain of 
white marble, new and clear. All about on the gravel 
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path and lower balconies stood porcelain drum-stools and 
fantastically-shaped vases of huge, coloured girth. Great 
age-green, bronze censers, each as big as a mazer-bowl, 
stood beside the upper balcony supports, while in an alcove 
set on the southern side, curtain-draped and hung with 
gold-threaded tapestries, a miniature throne, image- 
mounted with a hideous wooden idol, rested between red 
brass-held candles which burned from sun-up to an 
down. It was the family’s—Chang’s family’s—joss-temple. 


Within the house itself amazing evidence of fee 
architect’s skill shone forth at every angle; groined bk es 
mingling with delicate carvings pargeted ue e arise 
stains, while all manner of rich and costly raga 
dropped from sculptured ceiling to polished floor after 
fashion of Eastern palaces. 


It was indeed a mansion to erica oe a eae 
embarrassed American girl and she found no x an 
in exploring its unsullied gorgeousness. ue = a Bey 
was quite in keeping with the conception o Ms moans 
which she had always associated the ora eae * ‘ 
It was just like him, she thought, to bring has 
home so obviously expensive. But it a aes B ie 
magnificent, that it startled her. What eee eee 
with so many rooms and such a lavish disp ae baa pies 
She answered the questioning thought by aire ea 
of ostentation often displayed by ae ee ves rene 
with foreigners. She also consoled herse is eee 
that its spaciousness would give her ii Ayia oe 
for temporarily and occasionally seclu ue pare 
contact with her new husband, for alrea ewe im, 
beginning to realize that his constant eee sae 
inevitably become distasteful to her. ae oe te be 

et a measure of privacy she believed t rapeectenn 
Stic to endure the life to which she ha 


herself. 
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She fervently hoped that he would not seek to share 
the same room with her. If he did she knew that she 
would be unable to stand the intrusion on her seques- 
tered privacy and, moreover, would the less be able to 
tefuse him the moments of intimate relationship which 
she knew he would demand as her husband. When she 
made up her mind to accept him as a husband, she 
looked upon him only as a means of taking her out of 
the wretched position in which she found herself. She 
had not thought of him as a possible bed-mate. Even 
now she refused to regard him in that light and believed 


that he would not be too exacting in his demands for 
conjugal rights. 


Safe in the belief that she alone had the power to 
grant or withhold her favours, she dismissed her fears 
with an easiness that had been strengthened by Chang’s 
obvious deference to her unspoken wishes up to the 
present. 


CHAPTER III 


THE EHURASIAN 


ie the circumstances it would not be natural to expect 
Clara to allow her mind to run to thoughts of mother- 
hood. For more than a year she rigidly schooled herself 
to withstand what, to her manner of thinking, would be 
horrible, inerasible evidence of her social debacle; for 
more than a year she suffered in silence the torment 
and nauseousness of her husband’s vigorous passion, a 
montonous, regular demand of a sensuous overlord. 


But what is done cannot be undone, though it can some- 
times be forgotten. The thread-bare hopes which she had 
entertained of being a mere, petted household adornment 
had, seemingly, been irretrievably lost, and Clara was 
forced to admit, after fifteen months physical and mental 
strain, that she was no better, socially or morally, than the 
two native concubines whom Chang had thrust upon her 
bursting pride to share her home, her husband; day after 
day to see her in her glorified, luxurious degradation, a 
play-thing just such as they were, at the beck and call of a 
self-centered degenerate. 


The continued presence of those two giggling, self- 
satisfied bed-mates of her husband, her own lawful partner 
in life, were as the last straw upon Clara’s breaking pride 
and wounded feelings. She felt lonely, more isolated 
than ever from her own kith and kin whom she had 
studiously avoided almost from her wedding day. She 
longed for a companion, a friend who would understand, 
or who would not understand, who would not know, who 
would come to her in her misery and share her awful 
loneliness and friendlessness. 
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“If she only had a baby!” Somehow the 
comforted her. As the days passed it became an pou 
with her, enhanced by the sight of the chubby, struttin 
little sons of the two concubines. She longed to Pale 
them, but her pride restrained her. 


The two concubines saw her glances at their babies, saw 
the hungry look in her eyes which they, as mothers 
rightly interpreted. Clara became a daily topic of on 
versation with them and though unable to understand 
what they said, she fully realized that in their eyes she 
was a failure, one to be despised, for a wife without a 
son is considered one, if not the greatest of drags on 
Oriental society. 


Once she came to realize her position the American 
girl, more rapidly than she believed possible, transformed 
her earlier determinations. Instead of regarding 
abhorrently the approaches of her husband, she now 
viewed them in more lenient light. She weighed her 
position in the balance and, eager to convince herself 
that what she contemplated was excusable, as well as wise, 
she awaited his next pleasure eagerly, almost impatiently. 


By some unlucky turn of Fortune’s wheel an unusually 
protracted lapse on Chang’s part followed his young 
wife’s resolve, causing her unimagined restlessness, which 
increased daily, as she had by now succumbed to an 
almost unbroken reverie of things infantile. Even the 
certain knowledge of her condition in the passing months, 
the approaching realization of her dreams, the pleasur- 
able anticipation of baby arms around her neck, did not 
allay in the smallest degree that impatience which had 
enveloped her from the first moment of her resolve. On 
the contrary, like some dark spectre, her surrender 
loomed up constantly before her mind with warning 
finger and reproachful look, disturbing her mind and 
her sleep and, when she most needed peace, forcing 
her into disquietude, 
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Fortunately the trying period of her husband’s first 
interest had passed and he had once more withdrawn into 
his shell of impenetrable egotism, merely displaying a 
superficial interest in what he regarded as a natural event. 
True, he interested himself to the extent of engaging an 
American nurse to attend his wife in the few weeks 
immediately preceding the birth of her child, but otherwise 
he remained aloof from her section of the great house. 


And thus into the Kingdom of Eurasia another subject 
was born! 


Clara called her baby Nea. Chang, as was to be 
expected at the birth of a daughter, was disgusted, and 
made no effort to conceal his disappointment. To his 
fast-tiring attitude towards his wife, this birth ie: op 
daughter was as a douche of cold water upon an alrea y 
luke-warm disposition. He had never at any time ae 
children from the union, least of all a lange the 
one thing in a Chinese household which is less welcome 


than a barren wife. 


A daughter! An expensive servant at be to biel 
feed, clothe and educate, only to have her taken away a 
her most useful and compensatory age by a strange, 
unrelated suitor who is, unfortunately from the fate 
of parents, neither morally, legally nor hagadten eee 
compensate them for having reared her to be a 


wife. 
A son? Well—as different as rain from sunshine. 


A son is the Chinese equivalent of an old age pension; 
someone on whom to rely in days of need; sopeee 
maintain the family name and perpetuate it throug bg 
ages through his sons and their sons; someone to me , 
one’s decent burial and subsequent Jossimgs, or prayers. 
intment was manifested by his absence. 


See eee the threshold of Clara’s bedroom, 


He seldom crosse 
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nor, in fact, ever visited her wing of the hou 

day of Nea’s birth and it was wih Pa ee eee 
that he consented to his child’s birth being registered 
at the British Consulate. This, Clara insisted upon, and 
when strong enough to make the journey she took her 
baby along for that purpose. 


This was sinking a little too deep, Chang thought 
realizing with regret that now, just at that point which he 
had previously considered he would have desired to end 
his relations with Clara—a frame of mind no doubt pre- 
cipitated by the birth of his daughter—he had been 
saddled with a child, an unbreakable link with an almost 
unsatisfactory caprice. 


To put it mildly, he was utterly fed-up with the trend 
of events. That he, a comparatively young man, a man 
of unlimited means, of attraction, position, ambition and 
education, should be burdened with an uninteresting 
and child-bearing wife, who bore daughters at that, was 
too much with which to reconcile himself. Yet, with 
the spirit of his forefathers, he refused to be bothered 
by the situation, distasteful as it was. In the period of 
reaction from this unpleasant interlude in his life he 
secured a couple more concubines of his own choosing 
and withdrew himself almost entirely from the presence 
of his only lawfully-wedded wife. He separated from 
his vast wealth an annual allowance adequate to meet 
the needs of Clara and her “brat.” The arrangement 
admirably suited Clara’s desires. 


And so, in this environment, the two grew older, the 
mother loving more passionately as each day passed this 
God-given companion for her solitude. The child—a 
little human flower, with big, brown, pansy-like eyes, jetty 
hair and an intriguing little rose-bud mouth, responding 
love for love, smile for smile, the unprotesting victim 
of a terrible mistake. 


CHAPTER IV 


18 YEARS AFTER 


en us now bridge the gap of eighteen years, years 
of temperamental turmoil, of disdain, of passion, 
of love pure and ceaseless. The once bright-eyed, win- 
some Clara Reynolds is gone. That fresh, youthful 
spirit which had thought to make a new man out of 
Geoffry Reynolds; which at his death first gave signs of 
bending, is now broken. It would seem hardly possible 
to such as Chrissie Stepworth, Wallace Harcourt or other: 
of her closer acquaintances—Alma Westlake died in 
poison agony six months after Clara’s marriage—could 
they now see Clara, that such devastating changes could 
be wrought in any woman’s life. 


Clara is old! In appearance she has aged a life- 
time since her baby was born. Her smooth, coloured 
cheeks, her nut-brown hair, her upright, splendid figure— 
all have given way in abject surrender before the ravages 
of desperate brooding and melancholy. Whereas we 
left her in the midst of physical and financial comfort, 
bubbling over with the happiness of motherhood, 
intoxicated with the joy of relief and realized hopes, we 
now find her suffering in the depths of heart-broken 
disappointment, grey-haired, wrinkled in countenance, 
with extraordinarily deep-sunken eyes, haunted and 
immobile. 


What is the answer? Nea. 


This hybrid-flower child whom Heaven sent to comfort 
a hungry, desolate soul; whom the Angel of Scorn in a 
moment of devilish caprice sent to earth eighteen years 
before to spread his hateful doctrine, became a true 


a 
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and faithful disciple. The girl’s mind, a combination of 
tortured hopes and unrelenting hate, became the os 
thing of exaggerated and distorted fears, twining ee 
lastingly upon a twisting grill. In a moment she would 
stand before the magnificent, full-length mirror in her 
boudoir, luxuriously yet tastefully furnished, coolly and 
deliberately taking stock of herself, her face, her hair, 


eyes and figure—everything in detail down to her tiny 
shapely feet. 


The next she would plunge into the downy depths of 
an array of silk-covered cushions, weeping bitterly. In 
S flash she would be up again upon her feet, her eyes 
blazing, her mouth drawn set, her little fists clenched. 
Her feelings were then double-barrelled—scorn for her 
mother for having married a Chinese; hate of her father 
for being one. Sometimes she hated them both. 


“Vl show them!” she would mutter fiercely to her 
reflection in the mirror. “Tl just show them!” And 
a petulant stamp of the foot would invariably be the 
prelude to a violent and entirely unprovoked tirade in 
the presence of her cringing, weeping mother. 


“Marry a Chink, would you?” she would scream, in a 
manner so common to the unfortunate girls of her class. 

You! A white woman! A dirty, yellow Chink, eh? 
You shameless, soulless, heartless creature, you!” 


“And me! Look at me! Gaze on your work! Your 


work, mark you!” 

Always the same. Sometimes a little fiercer than 
others; sometimes wildly gesticulating; sometimes sitting 
on the edge of a chair or a settee, carefully, sneeringly 
picking out her words, each a whiplash upon her mother’s 
tormented soul. 


Rarely, to her sorrow and her mother’s unbounded 
relief, was Chang within ear-shot of her furious outbursts 


a a 
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of unadulterated hate. He was the everlasting match to 
her temper’s fires; the slow-speaking, unruffled enemy 
who weighed his answers in the balance, it seemed to her, 
sorting out the most virulent, most venomous epithets 
which his expensive education could find for his tongue. 
He answered her back, on those rare occasions when the 
two had a word-joust, measure for measure, insult for 
insult, curse for curse. 


Her mother, on the other hand, merely cringed, 
sobbing regretfully, bewailing the mad desire which had 
led her to this unbearable predicament. She realized 
to her utter despondency that her child, her baby, was 
right. To merely gratify a whim, to meet a thoughtless, 
selfish desire she had wronged a helpless, innocent child. 
Because she felt lonely and friendless she had ignored 
the finer demands of society and thrust forward, unpro- 
testingly, a girl upon the world who from her birthday 
wore a double yoke—unwanted by the Occident; despised 
by the Orient. She had borne a child whom her 
own father scorned! 


As for Chang. 


“Bah! Half-caste!” he taunted her at intervals. 
“Nobody wants you. Why don’t you jump in the river?” 
he would ask suggestively, usually spitting in disgust 
upon the floor by way of closing the unpleasant con- 
versation, and striding away into his section of the great 
louse across the courtyard, among the concubines and 
their children. 


Chang had borne up well under Father Time. He 
carried his years lightly like the majority of his country- 
men, his face remaining unchanged except for slowly- 
filling pouches under his eyes and a complexion slightly 
yellower than when he had occupied a popular 
position in what society the Eastern’ city boasted. His 
hair remained as black as before, though a little thinner. 
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His eyes had, however, become more shifty, always 


seeming to be watching for something—almost fear. - 


ridden. And lastly, he had reverted to his native dress 


adopting the long silk gown and satin slippers in place 
of the Western dress of his younger days. 


He had been almost an utter stranger to Clara from 
the day of Nea’s birth, speaking to her only upon the 
most urgent matters. Her bank allowance had increased 
considerably as Nea grew older, a matter to which this 
mysterious millionaire—for Chang, a millionaire in any 
currency, could put his name to a seven-figure cheque 
on a moment’s notice—gave his immediate attention when 
his wife suggested certain matters connected with the 
upbringing of her child. For in those days she regarded 
that little armful of frills and squeals as her own, her 
sole gift from God. 


For twelve years she had existed in the heights of 
ecstasy, fondling the growing girl as passionately in the 
twelfth year as in the first, delighting in her youthful 
winsomeness, adoring her strange beauty. She felt happy 
that Chang left her alone and disliked the child, for 
she was jealous of it, grudging even the hired English 
governess her few hours daily tuition in the drawing- 
room. 


After that, the first evidence of Nea’s bitterness asserted 
itself as her impressionable mind came to realize what 
she was. Once a year they had gone to Japan after 
the governess entered the family. She was a wise woman 
this governess, answering the advertisement, interviewing 
Clara and the girl, taking stock of the house and meeting 
Chang himself on occasion without as much as lifting a 
questioning eyebrow. She was paid well and did her 
best to earn her salary. Moreover, Nea took a fancy 
to her, for she could relate some fascinating tales when 
lessons became tiresome, as they so frequently did. 
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Mabel Yorke, forty and unmarried, did much to arouse 
the bitterness which found expression in Nea a few 
years later. Her stories of her own land, America, 
France, Egypt—for she had been nearly everywhere a 
good traveller goes—ever rankled in the mind of this 
growing girl, and were as so much fuel to the fires of 
her violent temper when the ultimate explosions came. 


In that way was Miss Yorke to blame. Otherwise a 
better tutor could not have been found for Clara’s little 
girl. She accompanied them on their visits to Japan, 
where Chang never went—taking thus her annual holiday 
at the expense of her employer. She grew very fond 
of the child and even after her own term as governess 
terminated on Nea’s sixteenth birthday (when her sole 
study consisted of the piano) she and the girl met fre- 
quently and covered the shopping centres of the city 
together, Nea invariably forcing upon the elder woman 
some expensive gift—a jade brooch, pearl bracelet or 
whatever her generous mind and extravagant gaze rested 
upon. 


One morning early in May, Fate decreed that Nea 
and her ever-ready father should meet once more on 
the battle-ground in the old, familiar battle array, once 
more to wage a bitter contest of words and slander and 
rent the air amaranthine with passion. It was a fateful 
day because on that day Desmeyer was making his debut 
into the land of strange smells and weird music, and at 
that very hour in which Nea was being goaded into 
making wild, rash vows and desperate resolutions, the 
young American was entering the mouth of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang, that great artery of Chinese life and trade 
which to the Chinese so strongly signifies the national 
dragon. It was strangely symbolical. 


On this particular morning Chang had atrived home 
from one of his frequent, mysterious, all-night excursions 
abroad in the city’s countless by-ways and labyrinthine 
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native sections of the International Settlement obviousl 
perturbed about something. He hastily arrived at Bea 
of day in the limousine in which he was wont to ee 
on these nightly expeditions, brushed past the en 
armed guard who sleepily unbolted the See ioe 
of the courtyard, and strode upstairs to his bed-toom 
looking neither to right nor left. | 


The guard—for Chang, like the majority of Shan ghai’s 
wealthy Chinese, maintained an armed guard day and 
night as a precaution against the armed robbers and 
kidnappers who infested the city ready to commit murder 
for mere pleasure, if murder meant killing those who 
stood in their path—looked after the retreating Chang 
surprised into wakefulness. In his five years’ qn 
with the family he had never seen Chang in such an 
agitated condition and for a full half-minute afterwards 
he watched the door through which his master had 
passed, half expecting him to return. 


Chang did not go to bed, although he had been up 
all night. He could not have slept if he had. Pressing 
an electric bell leading to the servants’ quarters, he 
ordered tea, smoking two cigarettes before it came. The 
tea had a somewhat calming effect upon him but in 
aan few minutes he was on his feet again, pacing the 

oor. 


For an Oriental he was unusually upset. His features 
betrayed no emotion, yet it was obvious that he was 
thinking hard. A gilt, pendulum clock in the room 
struck seven with deep, musical notes, but he did not 
glance at the hour and it was obvious to the house-coolie 
who had brought his tea and waited, peeping through 
a lacquered screen, that he did not count the strokes. 


Like the watchman, the coolie was interested. To see 
Chang fractious was something new to him, and the sight 
held him motionless. He next saw Chang plunge himself 


ee 
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into an arm-chair, light another cigarette and puff furious- 
ly, his eyes all the time fixed on the floor before him. 


Then he slipped quietly away to the ground floor again. 


For two hours Chang sat thus, at intervals sipping 
green tea. The clock struck the half-hours and chimed 
the hours but he took no notice. The household awoke, 
arose and went about its daily duties, but he himself made 
no movement other than to pour out fresh tea and light 
fresh cigarettes. The servants maintained a discreet 
aloofness, warned by the coolie. The concubines slept 
late, unaware of the condition of their master. Their 
grown-up sons no longer disturbed the house, being away 
in a boarding-school in Hongkong where Chang had 
received his primary education. 


On the other side of the house, the Occidental side, 
wherein Clara and her daughter lived; where the sun 
shone in the early morning awakening rich, happy song 
in the throats of the little canaries of which Nea was so 
fond—there were also signs of life. Ah Ching, Nea’s 
devoted amah—the old, wrinkled-face Chinese maid who 
had for many moons been the only bulwark against 
which this passionate child could lean in those moments 
of despair; who had judiciously taught her the language 
of her father at odd intervals when she had relieved 
her foreign nurse—flitted about here and there with 
feather-duster and cloth, cleaning every little window- 
pane and nicknack, or polishing some brass or porcelain 
ornament with careful touch. 


Nea was taking her morning bath, presently to appeat 
on the balcony in some gorgeous silken kimono, 
embroidered heavily with dragons, poppies, or cunningly 
woven flowers. Ah Ching arranged cushions for her 
reception. Inside, upon a huge, black-silk hassock, sat 
Clara Chang, slowly, indifferently crochetting a boudoir 
cap. Beside her, on a blackwood teapoy, lay a tray of 
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breakfast things, scarcely touched. The i 

lay folded, unread, beside this, while at hel fore Gee 
ing in lazy attitude, lay a fully-grown, jet-black Chow 
dog, blinking and yawning at intervals. Nea’s pet— 
savagely devoted. 


The only sounds which disturbed the serene peace 
of this sunny stillness were the rippling songs of the 
little canaries and, at intervals between these, the faint 
splashings which emanated from the direction of Nea’s 
bathroom. 


Half-an-hour later the storm burst. Rising to pace 
the floor again, Chang abstractedly capsized the small tea 
table beside his chair, sending tea-pot basket, teapot and 
cup crashing to the floor. He cursed aloud in his 
native dialect and strode to the balcony to call a servant. 


Before he could utter a sound his eyes caught sight 
of Nea reclining among the vari-coloured cushions which 


the amah had prepared for her. 


Chang stopped short, the sight of his half-caste 
daughter affecting him as salt upon a flesh wound. He 
felt “sore.” With measured tread he covered the separat- 
ing stretch of balcony until he stood before her. 


Unlike former occasions, when Nea had been the 
aggressor, launching the first blow of her bitter tirade 
upon his dumb insolence, Chang opened up old wounds 
with a spiteful frontal attack as if bent upon relieving 
his mental agony with a counter-attack upon someone— 
anyone—no matter whom, so long as another felt as he 
felt; mentally tortured. 


ee . . . 

Not jump in river yet?” he asked sneeringly, taking 
a stand in front of her, feet wide apart. “Why you 
don’t jump in river?” 


Nea, taken utterly by surprise, astounded at the un- 
provoked attack, failed to answer him. 
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“You!” he continued, raising his voice and pointing 
his cigarette at the girl. “I ask you question. When 
you go’n jump in river?” 

“Shut up!” replied Nea, feeling too comfortable, too 
at peace with the world on this bright, sunny day to 
enter into an argument. But at the same time she felt her 
blood tingling and for a flash Chang saw her eyes light 
up—the old battle-light. But it as quickly faded. 


“Bah!” he recommenced, using an English expression 
he had picked up at college. 

“Ealf-caste! Your mother was a begger. You'll be 
a beggar!” 

Youre a wonk, You no can be street-girl even,” 
he jibed, lapsing into pidgin-English in his agitation. 
“No man wantch you. You half-caste!” 


Nea jumped to her feet as if stung by a bullet. 


“You get out of here!” she screamed. “Get on 
your own side of the house, you dirty yellow heathen! 


“Wonk eh, you Chink? Wonk?” she continued 
hysterically at the top of her voice, attracting the servants 
into the courtyard below, and her mother to the door 
of het bedroom. “You're. 2. ditty Chinaman and I hate 


the sight of you!” 
The agony of Eurasian blood was beginning to find 
outlet. 


“Get out of here!” she went on, giving him a hard 
push, sending him stumbling against the balcony rail. 
“Efalf-caste? Yes! Maybe! But T’ll show you yet! 


“And you too—you—you beggar!” she rapped out, 
turning towards her mother. 


The latter shrank back, and turned to go. 
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+ Get out of here, both of you!” screamed the furj 
girl, stamping her foot. And seizi oat ake 
ee : seizing a cushion, she 

me fe the retreating Chang who turned to u 
a last - he i 

alf-caste!” at his daughter before retiring. 


ee ts 
Wait!” commanded Nea. 


tter 


Chang stopped, and half turned. 


ee 

I may be a half-caste,” deliberated the girl after 
pause, glancing quickly at him, at the courtyard bel ; 
the door of her mother’s bedroom and back a mote 
her father. “I may be a wonk—yes. Hrceolesia ‘ 
around again as though to make sure her words bee 
heard, “believe me, ’ll marry a white man! ead 
a gentleman too!” she went on slowly, a strong sneer 
around her red-lipped mouth revealing her glistenin 
teeth between open lips. “Ill marry a white asl 
Understand me? A white man!!” she repeated, Reptiles 
towards her mother, “Not a dirty, greasy Chink, as you 
did!” she ended, in terms so frequently used by those in 
whose veins flows the blood of East and West. 


“Bah! Hialf-caste!® flung back Chang, expectorating, 
as was his habit of ending such arguments, over the 
balcony. Then he turned to go. 


A Before he had continued on his way again Nea had 
ce to her bedroom, upon reaching which she flung 
rerself upon the great, soft bed, all lavender-scented and 
be-ribboned, and cried as if her heart would break. 


CHAPTER V 


HER QUEST 


ABEL Yorke, Nea’s late governess, had a pte- 
monition that matters were not quite right with 
Nea the moment she heard her voice over the telephone 


next day. 


“I want you to come and see me as quickly as you 
can,” Nea informed her, with undisguised agitation in 
her voice. “I must see you. Please come quickly.” 


Miss Yorke did not hesitate. “I shall be there in 
fifteen minutes,” she replied, thoughtfully refraining 
from questioning the girl who was obviously in greater 
distress than her late tutor had ever before known her 


to be. 


Promptly within the quarter-hour stipulated Mabel 
Yorke entered the flowery courtyard of Chang’s house 
and was greeted by a nervous, excited girl who grasped 
her by the hand, almost dragging her up the wide, 
carpeted stairs to her bedroom, that haven of refuge 
where so many tears had been shed, so many battles 
fought with her emotions, so much deviltry been 


nurtured. 


Whatever thoughts the elder woman may have entetr- 
tained on her way to the house, they were certainly not 
of a character to prepare her for that which followed. 


She waited for the girl to begin. 

You will help me, won’t you, Miss Yorke?” Nea 
suddenly burst out in pleading voice, grasping the other's 
arm. ‘Do help me! Don’t say no!” 
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“My dear child!” exclaimed Miss Yorke, not a little 
surprised at an appeal for help coming from this girl 
whom she had always imagined too proud—or was i 


too stubborn?—to ask help from any person. “What 
ts the matter?” 


“Oh, you will help me won’t you?” pleaded Nea, her 
tear-dimmed eyes casting a look of earnest appeal into the 


eyes of the other. “I need your help so much. I have 
nobody else!” 


Miss Yorke did not reply immediately. She had a 
queer—it might almost be called heartless—kink in her 
nature; a-sort of judicial pose which for the moment with- 
held the assurance of assistance for which Nea was so 
eagerly waiting. She looked at the girl intently, observing 
her rather dishevelled appearance. The red eyes and nose 
told her that Nea had been crying for some consider- 
able time before her arrival. She purposely kept silent, 


watching the girl’s face, the quivering li 
’ g lips and mute appeal 
which shone forth from her eyes. e ce 


It was three weeks since the two last met and, a 
woman of the world, Miss Yorke had known girls of 
Nea’s age to do all sorts of things in that period of time 
for which they would have as much reason for distress as 
this young girl appeared to have. 


She wondered if she had correctly summed up the 
situation. Fler eyes had not been unseeing on those 
shopping excursions on which she had accompanied the 
girl into the city. On every occasion, without fail, she 
had observed Nea being watched by others, young men of 
the city, mostly, Englishmen or Americans, whose eyes 
caught sight of her and stared, sometimes long enough to 
be absolutely rude, but each and all with undisguised 
admiration, or love. 


She wondered, in her matter-of-fact way, if Nea had 
slipped from grace. It was but natural. Nea was truly a 
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maid cast in Beauty’s mould—all elegance and perfect 
grace. The most ascetic would become her immediate 
slave. For a maid of eighteen she had blossomed into 
uncommon womanliness, slim-waisted, languorous in her 
smoother moods—almost sleepy-eyed. 


Orientals are aware that the period of especial feminine 
deviltry is about this age, when, according to some, every 
girl is a possible murderess. Few would imagine, however, 
that those beguiling eyes of deepest brown, that smile like 
warm sunshine, could flash with a fury or at times cut 
deep with an almost incarnate sneer. There were but two 
people in the whole world who had seen this spirit of the 
devil cut loose from this young woman—her parents. 


Miss Yorke was totally unaware of the turbulent passion 
which played havoc with the nerves of this Eurasian 
gitl who clutched her arm. Had she been so, she would 
probably not have kept silent as long as she did. 


“There now, child,” she soothed, patting the girl’s hand. 
“Tell me all about it and I’ll do my best.” 
“Oh! I knew you would!” cried Nea joyfully. “You 


have no idea how much you can help!” 


“What have you been doing now?” asked the elder 
woman, adopting a sterner mood in an effort to get more 
quickly at the root of the trouble. 


“T? Doing?” exclaimed Nea, in some surprise. “Why, 
1»? 


nothing! It’s what I want to do! 


“Well”? Miss Yorke continued, disappointed to hear 
her theory of the trouble exploded by this surprising 
information. “If it’s my advice you want, my dear, I 
shall be only too pleased to give it.” 


“But I want your help!” cried the girl, her tears 
. . . bb] 
rising once more. “I know nothing about men! 


Miss Yorke became almost excited. 


SE ey 
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“Ah!” she said. ‘So it 7s a man!” 


“Yes, yes!” Nea confessed, unashamed. “Please help 
me to get a man, Miss Yorke!” 


“What!” exclaimed Miss Yorke, stepping back a pace. 
Her face plainly showed horror at the suggestion. 
“Nea, my girl, you are not yourself. What an absurd 
request!” 


“It is not an absurd request!” Nea snapped back 
at her, stung by an imagined insult. “I don’t know why 


you should say it! But I must find a man to take me out 
of here. I will find one!” 


“T want a white man, too!” she went on, before the 
other could speak. ‘“Won’t you help me? I know it 
sounds silly. Perhaps that’s why you said it was absurd. 
I don’t suppose one of your Englishmen would want a girl 
like me,” she added bitterly, recalling her mixed birth. 
And her eyes fill with tears once more. 


“Oh! but I would love him so!” she again burst out 
fiercely, her hands clenching. “If I could only find one 
who would be kind to me—that’s all he need be—I would 
slave night and day for him.” 


“My child, whatever—” interposed Miss Yorke. 


“Don’t ask me again what is the matter with me!” 
. . . 9 
interrupted Nea, angrily. ‘Will you help me, or wont 
. 9. 
yous 


“If you could only—” began Miss Yorke, again. 


“T have told you!” cried the girl, her temper rapidly 
getting out of hand. “Will you, or won’t you? I will 
give you anything—all the money I can lay my hands on, 
if you will only help me find a man who will be good to a 
half-caste girl!” 
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Miss Yorke was obviously astonished. This was the 
first intimation she had received of the real cause of her 
erstwhile pupil’s agitation. The girl’s parents, she was 
acquainted with, it is true, but apart from an occasional 
glimpse of Chang himself there was no pronounced re- 
minder of the Oriental blood in her veins. To a new- 
comer to the East there would perhaps have been present- 
ed somewhat of a mystery at sight of her, with her big, 
brown eyes of the West, the hair of the East and a 
complexion which belonged to both. 


Mabel Yorke surveyed her for a moment in silence, 
observing her matchless skin which at all times carried a 
suggestion of the last, lingering rays of a tropical sunset. 
She might have been a Spanish senorita, an Italian 
signora ot a Parisien brunette. Her smile twin rows of 
pearls displayed. She was in very truth, adorable. 


“Nea, my girl,” said Miss Yorke at length, taking her 


‘by the arm and leading her to a sofa, “tell me who has 


been troubling you.” 


“Oh, I can’t go over it all!” pleaded the girl. “I don’t 
want to think about it. I only want to find a friend— 
who will not mind who I am. I feel so lonely here now. 
My father hates me, and I—I hate my mother for ever 
marrying him. He calls me a wonk every time he sees 
me”——her eyes flashed—‘“and I told him to-day that I 
would marry a white man.” 


“And I will, too!” she concluded defiantly, tossing 
her head. “I will have a white husband, if I have to 


marry atramp! I swore it, and I mean it!” 


“But you can’t find a man to marry you in a day, 
child,” said Miss Yorke. “At least, not a good man. 
They are hard to find in this town.” 


Miss Yorke was recalling her own experience with 
men, not only in Shanghai, but in other places, and her 


eee 
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attitude towards the male sex generally was not patti- 
cularly favourable. 


“But surely you know some?” urged Nea. “I promise 


you I won’t be hard to please. Do, please, think of 
somebody!” 


Miss Yorke racked her brains with honest intent. This 
impromptu role of match-maker was not in her 
line. The fact alone that she was a middle-aged spinster 
was a serious handicap to the success of her scheme. 
That she was interested in her plan was evident to Nea, 
who wisely kept silent while the other pondered over 
her deplorably brief list of male acquaintances. 


It did not take her many moments. 


“Well,” she said at length to the anxiously waiting 


girl by her side, “I can think of only two who might suit 
you.” 


“Oh, fine!” cried Nea. 
“But,” hastily added Miss Yorke, “I strongly do not 


recommend them.” 


Nea said nothing. She was too elated at the moment 


to consider the question of suitability or even rank im- 
possibility. 


“I am dreadfully sorry for you, my dear,” went on 
Miss Yorke. “I don’t want to say anything against your 
father and I think you ought to be thrashed for not 
loving your mother, who has had a hard time, I am sure. 
But you have been a very good pupil and a good friend 
to me, and I really cannot refuse you this little help.” 


“I can introduce you to about two men whom my con- 
science would not prick me for doing so,” Miss Yorke 
pointed out. “I don’t fancy for a minute that you will 
even like either of them, let alone marry one. But—’ 
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she glanced again at the splendid face and figure of the 
girl, with appraising eye—‘“I do believe Nea, that if 
you are only shown around a little you will find plenty 
of young fellows who will only be too glad—I should 
say will be mighty anxious—to take you around without 
my chilling presence; and it is quite possible that among 
them you will find your future husband.” 


Nea grasped her tutor’s hand impulsively. 


“You’re an angel, Miss Yorke!” she cried gratefully. 
“T shall never forget you for this!” 


“Shh! Not a word,” replied Miss Yorke. “You may 
yet live to regret my help.” 


“Never!” vehemently exclaimed the girl. 


CHAPTER VI 


LOK YUI-SUNG 


NTO the life of Lok Yui-sung had crept an urge to 

migrate from the family compound at Hangchow. The 
insidious lure of the metropolis stretched out encourag- 
ing arms to this native youth who hitherto had contentedly 
woven wicker-baskets in the grimy hovel which he called 
home. 


Youth is a remarkable period and even in China 
involves no fettered conception of life and the other 
disturbing elements which not infrequently lead incautious 
footsteps into the by-ways of trouble. Youth, country 
innocence, and the beckoning lights of Shanghai had 
combined to bring about the inevitable trouble to Lok 
Yui-sung. Girding up his loins, collecting his few 
portable odds and ends, and with ten silver dollars 
tucked beneath the folds of his rural jacket, he said 
“So-long,” or the Chinese equivalent to his dubious 
parents and set out to etch his chapter of success in 


life. ‘ 


To dwell on the vicissitudes of his subsequent wander- 
ings in Shanghai would be a task altogether too enormous 
for inclusion here, and moreover, they were not the kind 
that gave Lok Yui-sung any satisfaction when gazing in 
retrospect over the nine years of his miserable existence 
in the Jewel City of Asia. 


To be brief, after two months of vain endeavour to 
establish himself on the plane to which he was 
unaccustomed, he eventually drifted into the already 
overcrowded ranks of the ricsha coolies. In his nine 
years of Shanghai residence and ricsha running he had 
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acquired quite an extensive knowledge of the habits and 
peculiarities of the foreigner and a thorough acquaintance 
with the city’s topography. He had also, whilst in the 
capacity of a private ricsha coolie to one of these 
foreigners, lost no opportunity for collecting an assort- 
ment of English words and phrases which gave him, in 
his own mind, a certain superiority over his competitors. 


On this particular evening he was mooching along 
between the shafts of his ricsha dejectedly ruminating 
upon the monotony of his profession, when out of the 
corner of his eye he perceived Desmeyer emerging from 
the gateway of his new domicile. 


Quick as a flash, Lok awoke from his reverie and 
galloped towards his unsuspecting fare. But, quick as 
he had been to espy his quarry, three other ricsha-men 
had proven more alert and Desmeyer had scarcely stepped 
on to the footpath when four yelling nondescripts raced 
from four different directions, converging at a point 
almost at his feet. 


“Piesha! Ricsha! Wantchee ricsha, master?” 
they shouted in different keys. 


The suddenness of the attack and his surprise at 
finding himself the object of it startled Desmeyer 
momentarily but, fleeting as was his look of bewilderment 
and indecision, it was sufhcient for Lok Yui-sung to 
appreciate its meaning. Here, evidently, was a newcomer, 
unversed as yet in the methods of handling ricsha-men 
and consequently fair game for these cunning rascals 
who intuitively seem to discern the griffin* from among 
the thousands of his more sophisticated brothers. 


Lok Yui-sung grasped the situation in a twinkling and, 
though the last arrival on the scene, soon had it in hand 
and to his own liking. 


*New-comer to the East. 
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ees 


“Chil (Be off!)” he shouted at them. 


But when they persisted in their solicitations he turned 
to Desmeyer. 


Lag bs 
¥ More better you come my ricsha, master,” he suggested 
My savee foleign master ploper. These,” he said 
, > 


indicating the opposition, “b’long alla same gong-doo 
(fools) .” 


He waved his hand towards his ricsha and, if he had 
dared, would have led Desmeyer forcibly away from the 
crowd to the waiting vehicle. However, Desmeyer de- 
cided to follow him and stepped aboard whilst Lok Yui- 
sung gathered up the shafts and set out amid the muttered 


imprecations and threats of the unlucky trio at the curb- 
stone, 


“What side go, master?” 


_ Desmeyer had that evening been left to his own devices 
in the matter of amusement, Endsley and Hordern both 
being engaged. This was his first experience of ricsha 
transport and he settled back to enjoy its first sensation and 
slight thrill, almost akin to a first jaunt in a motor-car. He 
had no definite plan or objective in his mind at the moment 
and did not know how to answer the coolie’s question. 
He had, however, even by this time, acquired a fair idea 
of the quaint method of speaking to the natives in pidgin- 


English and when, at his command, the ricsha halted, he 
addressed the waiting Lok. 


ee . 
You savee what side come back suppose go littee 


walkee-walkee?” he asked, and received a “Yes, yes savee, 
master!” in reply. 


“You savee Shanghai plentee? Can go look-see plent 
place?” he asked again. : Es 


Lok now appreciated his position to a nicety. What 
better could he be asked? Here was one of those “look- 
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see” customers without guide who was commissioning him 
to act as entrepreneur for the evening’s entertainment, 
Several had come his way but they were few and far 
between and had never, like the present fare, given him 
carte-blanche in the matter of direct sight-seeing. He 
visioned lavish payment for his services and perhaps even 
a little “squeeze” from other directions. 


He was, therefore, not slow to respond to what was 
apparently an open invitation for the making of easy 
money. 


“Savee, master savee,” he replied. ‘My can go plenty 
place for look-see. Suppose you wantchee small piecee 
girl: can catch all-same.” 


And, without waiting to hear whether his customer’s 
inclinations lay in the direction of “small piecee girl” or 
otherwise, he set out under the loping gait so common to 
his class and so essential for smooth and speedy riding. 


Shanghai at this hour of the evening is a brilliant sight, 
with Nanking Road a miniature replica of Broadway’s 
“Great White Way,” hiding, under a dazzling profusion 
of electric-light, its workaday drabness and gloom, its 
frenzied rushing and business activity, its bitterness and 
distress. Here perhaps, and only, save in the Native City 
and some of the back streets and alleyways, will the 
expectant tourist perceive any of the much-sought glamour 
and Oriental colouring that is so dear to his heart and 
which the newcomer so anxiously craves. 


But all the tinsel and gaudiness is nothing save an 
outward show and pretence concealing misery, degradation 
and evil—a thin, silken drapery covering the warped, 
hideously-misshapen body of a contorted, much-abused, 
little understood populace; a mask for wickedness and an 
excuse for all manner of nocturnal philandering. 


But to Desmeyer it was the East, and his first glimpse 
of the night-life of a city whose notoriety—rightly or 
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wrongly—for licentiousness, is only exceeded by its fan 
as the leading and most progressive in all he Bae Balj 
He was eager to get among it and was inclined to order t : 
coolie to proceed further into the city, but, on se 4 
thought decided to await events and allow his ap af ted 
guide to arrange the itinerary. ae 


Lok, with all manner of schemes evolving in his ever- 
active brain, swung off at right angles at the entrance to 
Nanking Road, ambled along the less busy Thibet Road 
past a huge and gay amusement-house—brightly lit—then 
swerved to the left into a narrow road. 


Foochow Road—chief native gastronomic centre and 
entertainment quarter of the International Settlement, with 
its cheap, native eating-houses, large and Susceme 
Chinese restaurants, Oriental theatres, large, ugly and 
grubby shops of all description; its seething conglomera- 
tion of humanity, magnates and beggars, diplomats and 
coolies jostling each other amid smells, filth and stench, 
—at its busiest when Desmeyer’s ricsha entered and 
commenced to pick a tortuous path among the jumble of 
natives and other obstructions. 


_ From bamboo poles projecting from the windows on all 
sides hung hundreds of rectangular banners, inscribed 
with Chinese legend and character, moving, swaying gently 
to and fro above the heads of the passing crowd. The 
shops were doing brisk business and from dozens of 
restaurants and tea-houses came noise and clatter betoken- 
ing the presence of prosperous custom. The clamour 
from the upper balconies found outlet from the buildings 
and overflowed to mingle with the disorderly hubbub of 
the street. The high-pitched screech of the females, the 
ceaseless laughter and lower-keyed chatter of the menfolk, 
the continual crashing of brass cymbals, the beating of 
drums, the shrill, weird notes from bamboo-flutes, the 
piercing shrieks from Chinese fiddles and the perpetual 
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clack-clack of wooden clappers—all these left the 
American bewildered. 


He was drinking it all in, noticing every new and strange 
sight which he passed and. was deep in contemplation of 
the scenes around him when his ricsha came to a halt 
outside a small but not unattractive three-tiered restaurant, 
its balconies, high and spacious, gaily festooned with 
coloured light-globes, its open ground-floor doorway 
invitingly bright. Lok lowered the shafts to the ground, 
and, turning to his passenger, he pointed to the doorway 
which was alive with guests entering and leaving. 


“Can go top-side, master,” he said, pointing up the 
illuminated stairway which led almost directly from the 
footpath to the first floor. “Plentee foleign man come 
this side for look-see. This b’long ‘number-one’ place.” 


Desmeyer wished at that moment that he had a friend 
with him. He was not exactly afraid, but he would have 
preferred companionship and somebody with whoin to 


tall. 


However, he decided, he might just as well have a 
look inside even if it were only for a few minutes, and 
proceeded to enter the establishment. Lok, knowing the 
limits of the place and its clientele, ventured no further 
than a small counter near the entrance where he engaged 
a fat Chinese assistant in animated conversation. 


That Desmeyer was the object of their walla-walla was 
‘obvious from the repeated glances in his direction. Had 
he been more accustomed to his surroundings and less of a 
newcomer he would have proceeded straight upstairs and 
seated himself at one of the vacant tables, demanding tea 
or anything else his fancy called for. But, being 
Desmeyer, the griffin, he waited until, at the command 
of the fat, smiling “Buddha” behind the counter, he was 
shown upstairs, not into the main and public dining-room 
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on the first floor, but i . 
s > into a small isi 
Ni OR Ca divisional room on 


This eoomuwasrse 

parated from the many others 
eee only by a thin partition of Hae amare eh 
se ae a pes the hilarity of the neighbours; Ne 
of timid laughter from the sing-song girl eee 

g girls and th 

guffaws and conversation of aie ee ee 
aici ee From the floor below came the ee AS 
and discordant medley of the house “band” in full blast 


. oe seated himself in one of the heavy, polished 
lackwoed chairs of which there were four standing around 
a circular and ornamented table of the same Lie inlaid 
with marble and mother-of-pearl. Behind him nee 

species of wide box-couch, built as a fixture against ys 
wall, partly upholstered and not altogether an ornament a 
the room. Save for a square of green-bordered rope- 
matting, a potcelain cuspidor and two framed scrolls ee 
either side of the sliding door, the room was devoid of 
ornamentation and lacking in comfort. He was half sorr 

he had entered the place and was wondering what next as 
do when the door was drawn back and a boy aneeted 
bearing a tray from which he removed to the table a fae 
with short spout and wicker handle, two small fragile 
drinking crucibles, a dish of dried melon seeds and another 
of red ripe lychees. He then departed, leaving Desmeyer 
guessing the next move in the game. 


he was not long in coming and the door slid back once 
ie to permit the entry of somebody altogether different, 
and quite as unexpected. 


Standing shyly in the doorway, obviously frightened 
and ill at ease, was a@ young Chinese girl whom 
Desmeyer at first glance took to be no more than seventeen. 
She was attractively dressed in a pale-blue jacket of silk 
trimmed at the edges with silver braiding and sac 
closely at the neck. The sleeves reached just below the 
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elbow whilst her lower limbs were concealed by the 
customary trousers made of the same pretty blue material 
which extended half-way between the knee and the ankle. 
Her face, pretty enough in its Oriental way, was smooth 
and oval and in its present expression of timorous coyness, 
not unattractive. Her hair was dressed flat and straight 
back from the forehead, apparently held only by a small 
ornament and coil at the back of the head, leaving just a 
slight fringe which partly concealed her brow. Her tiny, 
shapely feet were encased in blue satin slippers to match 
her dress and she wore white, sheeny-silk stockings. 


Whilst the surprised American was absorbing all these 
details the door closed behind her and she moved. across 
to the couch behind him. Neither spoke and the young 
man half turned to discover the girl sitting on the edge 
of the couch unbuttoning her jacket at the neck. 


Desmeyer sprang up in a flash and put out a restraining 
hand. 

“Hey! What the hell!” he cried. Then he recovered 
himself upon seeing the startled expression in her eyes. 

“Sorry,” he added, “But you can’t get undressed here. 
I’m not after that sort of thing. Savvy? No wantchee!” 
he expostulated. 


But seeing that the full import of his words had not 
been grasped, Desmeyer strode to the door, and shouted. 


“Boy p 

The latter came pattering along the passage full of 
inquiry. 

“What fool thing you do?” Desmeyer demanded. 
“T no talkee you bring girl!” 


The startled servant explained as well as he could that 
this had been arranged by the ricsha coolie and that the 
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management had pro 
: cured a ver . rene 
foreign patton. y special “tit-bit” for its 
“First-tim 
‘time piecee girl. Vell . 
. S ° (Ss nice (2 
persuasively, though he would Re have d he added, 


this promise of virginity to any but an fet venture 


ous stranger. 


It all bec : 

ame very plain 
as the ricsha Shh ee uae sapere Soe 
question about the cmall poe mele e€ recalled Lok’s 


which apparently conveyed consent. 


“Catchee my chit,” he ord idi 
; e ordered, deciding at once to 


beat a retreat. A ; 
get his bill. nd the astonished boy sped away to 


and his own silence, 


Turnin Sigh 
Doe oe ase Boge ug snant Bus partially amused 
and, handi racted a five-dollar bill from his wallet 
to jexee ae ee iz bei os girl, he motioned her 
? a © wantchee,” the onl 
could command in the APO esne y words he 


The girl slipped out of 
lipped ¢ the room and | 
oe ae his bill, added the eee See 
eat ae the building. He was entirely ignorant 
that the wily proprietor had charged him for 


the company of the gi 
ere sels e girl, even though he had not partaken 


Alth 
eae pee the enforced orders of the Shanghai 
the Moral Wee by what once termed itself 
prostitution has b ociety, the scope of licensed vice and 
has not, and ne ak greatly reduced in recent years, it 
in pecuious iba: HUE Be wholly checked. Whereas 
sanction of a d he was carried on openly with the 
and the h € authorities, to-day the “trade” is furtive 
e houses of prostitution are hidden and secret. 


Brees aoe restaurant and hotel the least difficult 
is that for a “sing-song” girl or her less 
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accomplished, less moral, and more obliging sister. Every 
restaurant proprietor expects and provides for the inevi- 
table order for these diminutive lady entertainers. Every 
restaurant is ostensibly a cafe from basement to roof 
where meals and drinks are served to any and everybody 
possessing the necessaty money. But, as no feast is 
complete in China without the all-important presence of 
the “sing-song” girl, these are always on hand. to add 
the necessary spice to the evening’s entertainment. 


Procured at a very tender age, fed, clothed and 
employed in a menial capacity until they reach the age 
of fourteen, and having been broken to their trade, they 
are hired out continuously to whoever may have the 
ready cash at the moment. There are others who, less 
skilful in the art of dinner entertainment, await the 


purchase of their favours in hundreds of assignation- 


houses throughout the city. Professional scouts and 
pimps, ticsha-coolies, hotel and house-boys can always 
lead the customer to one or another of these places and 


each receives his commission for doing so. 


Along the Bund after nightfall, scores of these 
unfortunate creatures surreptitiously solicit from passers- 
by, way-laying likely customers in the shadows of trees 
and buildings, disappearing mysteriously at the approach 
of authority in the form of a uniformed constable. And, 
sad to say, among them are to be seen many white 
women, human drifts, the majority drug-fiends, flaunting 
their shame before curious Chinese eyes. 
ing in the river or 


Hundreds of others visit ships ly 
pans importune the 


at the wharves, and from their sam 
crew to invite them aboard. 

they cry from their bobbing 
Two dollar can come 
y morning time!” 


“Wantchee small girl?” 
craft. ‘One dollar can look-see! 
topside littee time! Fi’ dollar must sta 


See 
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they shout, reeling off their price-li 
price-list to any forei 
may amusedly gaze over the ship’s si peas oreigner who 


Desmeyer was blissfully ignorant of this sid 

Shanghai’s night-life, but as he emerged from ne - 
staurant he was annoyed, not so much at the girl : ho 
was undoubtedly an unconscious agent in ne a : : 
nor at the proprietor who had apparently only mie 


He found the cause of hi 
is annoyatice s tti 
Fe on es ce of his vehicle quite ee “of 
e pas he had made in his new iti i 
position as guide. 
Lok stood up and with the palm of his hand fechas ah 
cushioned seat as his fare approached. 


_ But to his utter surprise, Desmeyer advanced threaten- 
ingly towards him and delivered a tirade of home-grown 
American abuse which was both unflattering to Lok and 
highly uncomplimentary to his ancestors. 


“What thi ae : 
a ing, master?” Lok managed to stammer at 


ee Ss 
- What thing? You rotten little slit-eyed Chink!” cried 
esmeyer. “Who man talkee you catchee girl for me?” 


coy : f 

ou no likee ? . : : ; 

inn occur eC girl b’long this place?” inquired the coolie 
suppose - a h ate more better girl n’other side 

Bad you wantchee,” he said, believing the foreigner 
ad been dissatisfied with his choice of restaurant 


D ° 
ean Hanke the hopelessness of the case and 
Cie ° i se the argument, especially as several 
» including some of the restaurant staff, were 


becoming i . 
to cu ae, a in the by-play. He waved to Lok 


CHAPTER VII 


WHITE SLAVE MARKETS 


tee ae. remembered passing earlier in the evening 
a large building which announced with ornate sign 
that a public dance-hall would be found within. The 
patient Lok pulled him thither and from the street outside 
Desmeyer heard the sounds of laughter, merriment, lively 
music and the screech and accent of Russian cabaret girls. 
He entered and took up a position at a table next to 
which sat three heavily-painted, garish young women who 
turned simultaneously to look at him as he took his seat. 
They were without male friends and Hal knew that here, 
at last, he had met some of the famous Russian bar-girls. 


The music at this place was anything but good, he 
discovered, but nevertheless it had “pep” in it and when 
the next dance commenced he nodded to one of the 
girls who arose lazily to meet him. She wanted to sit 
at his table at the conclusion of the dance, but however we 
she may have danced, the young American found that her 
English was decidedly uninteresting, and he refused her. 
Moreover, he noticed that her hair was dyed, her eyes 
thickly painted, her skin coarse, and her manner too 
forward to please him. She pouted, but said nothing 
when he handed her a ticket for the dance and returned 


to his table. 


He did not get up for several dances which were played 
off with clock-like precision, short and frequent. From 
where he sat he was in a position to observe all that went 
on. The hour being nearly midnight, the place was 
rapidly filling up with returning theatre-goers, the 
majority of whom were men, of all ages. Tables became 


es 
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occupied to right and left of him and the manager flitted 
from one to the other, nodding here, jesting there or 
occasionally catching the eye of one of the “engaged” girls 
frowning her into renewed salesmanship, for it is a part 
of each girl’s business to persuade patrons to purchase 


high-priced wine. 


At frequent intervals corks popped suggestively. Wine 
flowed. freely this night, and where, in one or two places, 
it had flowed a little too freely, reaction followed in a 
variety of ways. Above the hum of voices or the 
hysterical shrieks of forced, feminine laughter, a male 
voice rose in tuneless song. On this side a glass crashed; 
on that a chair capsized. Age aped youth and youth, 
age. 


As the music struck up a lively air the floor filled with 
couples; not all dancers—many merely triers. It was 
the real Shanghai cabaret atmosphere; the wild, care-free 
spirit of pleasure-hunters bent on living for the night 
alone, leaving the morrow with its after-effects to take 
care of itself. 


No tired business-man’s resort this. No restful re- 
laxation from the toil of day. Merely the spirit of 
Shanghai; the spirit of the clerk and the taipan; the 
spirit of the lawyer and the sailor; the spirit which has 
made Shanghai famous; the life to which the eye of 
every visitor to the Far East turns. To think of Shanghai 
is to think of its night-life. The two are synonymous. 


Desmeyer saw youths in their early twenties, men in 
their late fifties. Some wore evening clothes but the 
majority were dressed ready for the office to which they 
would drag themselves with leaden feet when daylight 
came. Portly old men with unsteady tread, strapping 
young athletes or anaemic youths with debauched counten- 
ances; one and all seeking distraction from the tread-mill 
of industry. 
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The hired girls made the most of them, By cosmetic, 
smile or subtlety, each according to her own particular 
ability, they waged war upon the men’s affections. It 
was their living. If a kiss would mean a bottle of wine, 
they would kiss. Should some infatuated youth show 
promise of a new dress, he would lavishly be caressed and 
cajoled. To them, a transient, refugee herd from Red 
Russia, fighting the bitter battle of self-preservation, all 
was not only fair but vitally necessary. The supply is 
far greater than the demand and, moreover, there was 
general business depression at this time. 


There is a saying in Shanghai that the cabarets are 
the barometers of Far Eastern business; that by their 
appearance can be gauged the condition of trade and 
commerce. Cafe managers will vouch for this. If money 
is lying around loose as the result of a boost in rubber, 
cotton, soft-goods or exchange, the cabarets will know it. 


If tight, they will feel it. 


Desmeyer knew nothing of this either as he watched 
the motley crowd have its fling. Being naturally obser- 
vant he gathered that he would do well to keep his 
distance on this night and endeavour to acquaint him- 
self with his surroundings. By sober calculation he had 
formed a personal opinion of the professional dancers 
and, by observing them poking sly fun at the older men 
who caroused with them, or, as in some instances, 
attempting to stampede some small-salaried clerk into 
a reckless wine-fest, he came to the conclusion that they 
were, on the whole, a mercenary bunch. 


True, many of them were genuinely attractive-looking 
girls, possessing beautiful features which could not 
altogether be hidden beneath extravagant masks of rouge 
and lip-stick. But in the main, they had seen their best 
days, for it is also a cabaret adage that Shanghai is the 
graveyard of the cabaret girl; that only the overflow from 
ports north of the Yangtsze river ever wander so far 
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south, and then usually because they have been told 
they must make room for girls more appealing to the 
exacting clientele which frequents these amusement 
centres. Certainly a comprehensive survey of the city’s 
entertainment-houses would appear to justify this asser- 
tion. 


But there was, among all that crowd Desmeyer studied, 
one who aroused his curiosity, one who seemed to stand 
out from them all as a rose among thistles. Perhaps he 
would not have noticed her had she not so often paced 
before his vision. She danced frequently, ceaselessly it 
seemed, and always she hovered somewhere near his table. 


Had he been more interested he would have seen that 


she watched him constantly. He would have noticed that _ 


her eyes were dreamy pools of deepest hue, that her face 
was young and pretty and her figure like some limber, 
graceful branchlet, or the slender stalk of sweet basil, to 
amaze and bewilder man’s fancy. 


He would have seen that her rich, red lips and jetty 
hair crowned a face which surely the gods must have 
moulded between them to wreak havoc among mankind, 
so utterly perfect were the features, so amazingly pretty 
the expression. He would have noticed the distant air, 
exotic clothes, and aloofness of spirit about her, like 
some regal princess of a departed dynasty. 


But not the least trait in Desmeyer’s nature was his 
indifference to feminine charm. By no means a woman- 
hater, but callous to an extreme, he had disturbed the 
tranquillity of a dozen hearts with his handsome face. 
He had not loved early and well, nor dearly and lost. 
In his twenty-five years he had not loved at all. It was 
simply that he had found no reason for loving. No gitl 
had come into his life with sufficient charm, sufficient 
personality or power to topple him from his pedestal of 
reserve. He seldom gave a thought to the other sex 
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in any other vein than as dancing partners or as necessary 
social supplements. He did not scoff at the idea of 
matriage for he wisely believed that some day, sooner 
or later, he would find some girl to suit his exacting 
demands. He could not have enumerated those demands 
had he been asked. He just decided to throw himself 
on the mercies of his instinct which he trusted to do 
right by him when the time came. 


But in spite of his indifference, Desmeyer had to return 
the looks which this girl gave him. Though she whirled 
and pivoted repeatedly while dancing, her eyes always 
returned to him. They were wonderful eyes, he con- 
fessed to himself. He had never seen their like before, 
and without knowing why, he thought he would like to 
see them smile. But they would not smile. 


How many a lover with plain eye-glance has spoken. 
Though this girl’s expression never changed one fraction, 
Desmeyer felt that in her glance was a message. And 
what is more, she seemed to know that he had received 
it, for she suddenly ceased to look at him, stopped 
dancing, and insisted upon leaving the floor. 


Her companion, a leading Jewish taipan of the city 
who had been her devoted slave the entire evening 
uttered no word of protest at this sudden curtailment 
of his purchased pleasure, but meekly followed her back 
to their table where he assisted her to be seated. He 
had had one lesson to prove to him what happened to 
those who ignored this girl’s desires and moods and a 
warning flash of her dark eyes sufficed now to remind 
him that he would be stepping on dangerous ground to 
complain. 


It was this very novel cabaret temperament which held 
him spell-bound when near her. It was conduct which 
had puzzled a hundred masculine minds besides this 
taipan’s yet it was a temperament which, in another girl, 
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would have been her undoing as a cabaret entertainer, 
It did not harmonize with public feeling and public feel- 
ing in such places is of paramount importance. 


This girl had started something new and had apparently 
gotten away with it. It was not deliberate. It was 
natural. She had been employed in the cabaret only five 
nights but in those five nights she had virtually captured 
the city. She had become a mania in every club-room 
and bar in the Settlement. Her name was on every man’s 
tongue. She was toasted; she was loved by every man 
who had an eye to see. Her success was phenomenal, 
unparalleled. She had stirred a willing, yet somewhat 
blase cabaret following into reckless expenditure. Men 
vied with each other for the scant favours she offered, 
and spoke of them boastfully next day. 


Had Desmeyer been more au fait with the cabaret 
world he would have known instantly that this girl, 
who had obviously interested herself in him, was the rage 
of the moment amid the city’s nightlife; the beautiful 
stranger who was causing a panic in the ranks of the 
city’s “knights-gallant,” with her frigid hauteur, her con- 
tinued repellance and disdain of their earnest devotion. 
Thus it was that on this mid-week night, usually a slack 
evening, the hall was crowded and taxed to accommodate 
the stream of bachelors or husbands who had tem- 
porarily succeeded in dodging their wives to catch a 
glimpse of this mysterious professional dancer who had 
come to fill their hearts with thoughts of love, and more. 


The manager blessed the golden wind which had blown 
this magnetic creature into his establishment. Business 
was particularly dull throughout the city, yet here was 
a fairy with a magic wand who nightly poured a fountain 
of dollars into his purse. And for nothing! 


Here was a mystery which he could not explain; an 
inexplicable situation which in less busy times would have 
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caused him no end of thinking. Here was a girl, prettier 
than had ever before come his way, who had come to 
him almost with tears in her eyes and with nervous, 
breaking voice, asking to be allowed to work as a pro- 
fessional dancer—a common bar-girl—to be competed for 
by men’s means. 


She had, in the interval of silence caused by his first 
astonishment, hastily assured him that she would want 
no wages. He had been amazed, man of the world that 
he was, but lost no time in telling her that he would 
be delighted to have her about the place. He had asked 
no questions. It was not his business to do so. A girl 
was engaged in his place solely upon her looks. But, still 
a little puzzled, he had accompanied her into the street, 
and here, to his even greater surprise, the girl after 
thanking him, stepped into a luxurious car and, with a 
gesture of good-bye, drove off. 


Each night she drove to the hall in a smart little 
roadster accompanied only by an amah. At first she had 
no difficulty in leaving when each early morning she 
stepped out into the chill air on her way home. But on 
one occasion a youth, smitten by her beauty, goaded 
into desperation by her indifference and encouraged by 
a number of drinks, made an effort to get into the small 
car with her. So she decided thereafter to make her 
exit as secretly and unexpectedly as possible. 


To-night a hundred new worshippers were gathered to 
her shrine, all eager to see the cause of men leaving their 
cards, their pool-sticks and their wives. Some sent her 
magnums of the best champagne with hastily-scrawled 
notes attached; some came provided with special boxes 
of candy from the best confectioners. Others despatched 
a boy for flowers, while one and all entered the com- 
petition for the next dance. 


To these cabaret frequenters every cabaret girl is fair 
game, to be run to earth at the earliest possible moment. 
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But care is always taken to carry out the pursuit as 
secretly as possible and without the knowledge of observ- 
ing friends, critical business acquaintances or jealous 
wives. The method of approach varies widely, but one 
thing is always clear, as it was in this case. They wanted 
this girl’s body, her beautiful physical self; and they were 
ready to pay for it. 


Some concealed their intentions with a pretence of 
romance, gilded them, dramatized them into a semblance 
of love. Others treated the matter more as a commercial 
proposition; no romance, no sentiment—just, “How 
much?” 


Denied her as a wife or friend by the standards of 
their class, they saw nothing amiss in still desiring her 
as a mistress. They were just stock models of the seem- 
ing propriety of which there are thousands and thousands 
in this world—standardized, machine-made puppets in 
dress, mind and action—slaves to the god of convention, 
practically incapable of any originality in thought or 
conviction, having the desire to sin but lacking the 
courage to do so; prepared to take advantage of every 
girl whose misfortune placed her at the beck and call of 
their dollars, later spurning her as a pariah, an outcast 
of their own little world built upon self-centered conceit 
and hypocrisy. 


Etiquette plays no part in the cabaret life and there 
is no social order. A girl’s reputation does not depend 
upon what other people think of her or what she does, 
but what she is; and a cabaret girl in the Hast is 
classed with the lower orders, the prostitutes and other 
unfortunate rebels of society. Clever women know how 
to protect their reputations and keep their skirts out of 
the mire, even though their hearts and secret actions may 
be as low, even lower, than the cabaret girl’s whose shame 
is at least open and not hidden under the hypocritical 
cloak of wealth and position. 
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The hawk-eyed manager of the cabaret, seeing the 
condition of affairs and desires of his patrons, ordered 
the musicians to shorten the dancés and the intervals 
between them. The result was that the girl found her- 
self more rapidly entering the arms of some new and 
usually amorous partner who made the most of his few 
moments in an effort to persuade the girl to sit privately 
with him. Some begged, some were even brutally 
insistent, while others, knowing the commission system, 
promised. large rewards for consent. Two—one a pimply- 
faced youth, the other a perfectly sober, grey-haired old 
gentleman who afterwards thrust a handful of dance 
tickets into her hand—proposed leaving the place im- 
mediately and being married the following day. 


But the girl passed them off in her own final, inoffensive 
way. She was at the height of her short, lively career; 
deliriously happy; too happy to think for an instant of 
their proposals longer than they required to utter them. 
From one to the other she turned as they eagerly awaited 
their engagement, for the girl wisely realized that these 
men were there that night mainly because of her and if 
she were to remain popular she must entertain them. 


Shanghai cabarets attract a transient folk, light-hearted 
and restless. They must be humoured; they must be 
pleased. For this girl to have accepted the offer of any 
one of them and allowed herself to be monopolised, would 
have ended all her popularity as quickly as it had begun. 
She realized this and played her part accordingly. 


The beginning of this heart-slaughter had evoked 
disparaging comment among the other girls in this cabaret 
when they sensed the unrivalled position she held with 
the patrons. They “cut” her and left her lonely, and 


thus the vanguard of her subsequent admiring hosts 


found her—alone. 
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But for five nights now she had danced and 

night she emptied the contents of her vanit Fes 4 
the hands of the manager to be distributed en “the 
girls—poor, tinselled creatures, occupying lonel Pee 
in some low quarter of the city, some with saan father. 
less babies, some with destitute mothers Si a 
anxiously awaiting their return with fondeetn whic 
to rush out and procure food for their empty st a 
at the first opportunity next morning. eee 


oe without dependants, desperately waiting night 
after night in the hope of attracting the attention of 
some young man of means who will not mind acce tin 

all they can possibly offer him for just the cores o 
board, lodging and an occasional dress. 


It is done every week and is not confined to bachelors 
Men able to afford the pleasure of this idee 
concubinage invariably commence their season in cabarets 
which are the unauthorised, yet licensed white-slave 
markets of China. From numberless Siberian and Man- 
churian cities come countless pretty girls, Polish and 
one who throw themselves, often eabene any trace 
fe) ; oe into the treaty-port cabarets where, they are 
to y glorified story, they will at once be “found” by 


wealth i 
; - igo neste wealthy Englishmen, wealthy Chinese 


ye eae come, most of them prepared and even 
ey ae Pecare their period of servility, some 
He > e majority ignorant of the fact that unless 
Bact [laa fair knowledge of that Esperanto of the 
eee fae in oe other way assist in making the 
eo Cie laee enefactor successful and bearable, 
Paes = n a orced into the midnight market to 
never ae Aci soldier and sailor, rich man of 
anon. eis and squeezed; to have their feet stepped 

y intoxicated patrons, or forced to drink bad 
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champagne in order to make a mere pittance from com- 
missions. And, if desperate and penniless, or business 
has been bad, to be driven to accept the advances of 
some voluptuous, whisky-breathing pervert who offers 
a necessary remuneration in return for a night of pleasure 
on his own terms. 


Thus, it was quite natural that the overwhelming success 
of this young and—even they confessed it—pretty 
stranger, should have at first annoyed them. They saw 
their “bread and butter” slipping from them and their 
fighting spirit, the instinctive law of self-preservation, 


stirred among them. 


But not for long. After the first feeling of resentment 
had been overcome by the strange generosity of the new 
dancer, these refugees—for they were hardly more— 
came to realise by plain cash returns that this girl meant 
money to them. She drew the crowd and the crowd 
was all they needed. There were men for all and though 
the primary cause of theif presence there was to see the 
strange, new girl, they were drawn into distributing 
largesse in other directions than those they had intended, 
so that the end justified the means. 


When, some few minutes later, Desmeyer summoned 
the boy for the purpose of settling his bill, and arose 
preparatory to leaving the cafe, his eyes inadvertently, 
unconsciously wandered to those of the girl who had 
earlier caught his attention. Strangely enough, at the 
moment their eyes met he realised that she had been 
looking at him for some time, and as he turned to go he 
saw a look almost of pain cross her face. It was as 
though a lash had suddenly cut into her bare flesh with 
cruel strength; the look of a pinioned mother watching 
her babe in coarse, cruel hands. 


He hesitated a moment, held by her gaze. It was an 
appeal he saw in those eyes; an appeal piteous and powet- 
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ful. It intrigued him. Heh 

as he felt at that moment en ee ih a 

ae deserting some one who was mutely a te li ie 
im with every nerve in her body. For ie ge 

could not guess. And so he broke the spell phen = 

and strode forth from the place. aia 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE MEETING 


eg sey. tell me there’s a peach of a girl working 
at the Palais Royal now,” Endsley remarked, 


upon meeting Hordern and Desmeyer at tiffin next day. 
“A regular knock-out. I vote we take a run over there 
this bright night and give her the twice-over. What say, 
Steve?” 


“Pm in at the death anywhere, kid,” answered the 
ever willing Hordern. “Where'd you hear the glad 
tidings?” 

“Got it from Roberts at the office,” replied Endsley. 
“Tells me she was offered fifty ‘berries’ for a kiss—just 
a measly little poke on the moosh—and she turned it 
down,” he went on. “And another guy told me in the 
bar just now that he offered her a hundred dollars to 
go home with her and she froze him so hard he’s been 
drinking hot Bovril since, to get back to normal.” 


“Aw, pull this one,” jeered Hordern, extending a 
bulging trouser-leg. “Tell that to Katie when she 
comes.” 


“All right, you fellows don’t believe me, 
Endsley. “Well wait ’til 3 


“Don’t include me in the *fellows’,” interrupted 
Desmeyer. ‘Speak only of the heathen.” 
n he said, “Jim’s right, Steve. 
t least he’s right about the 
k for the ‘kissing’ part, 
a goldarn fuss over her 


eh?” said 


Then turning to Horder 
I saw her last night. A 
‘peach’ part, but I can’t spea 
for the crowd was making such 
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last night I couldn’t have gotten within ten feet of her 


if I'd wanted to. Oh! she’? ah aa 
right,” he concluded. es tere. with the looks. att 


Hordern sat up with a look of pained surprise. 


. “And you've got the nerve to sit there and tell me you 
didn’t do your stuff!” he exclaimed, in feigned horror. 
You mean to tell me you haven’t got her name and 
address by now! Shame on you, you big stiff!” he went 
on treproachfully, “Don’t you ever think of your friends? 
© you mean to sit there—just a matter of four feet from 


me—and tell me you didn’t tell her all about me and 
Jim?” 


ee . . 
; Easy man, easy,” Desmeyer tried to reassure him. 
€ « 

You haven’t got me right.” 


“Nux vomica!” snapped the other, winking aside to 
Endsley who broke into a grin. “Haven’t got you right? 
Say! Young man, when I was your age I used to have 
the parents of daughters in my town locking up their girls 
in moth-balls every time I came home for a school 
vacation, I worked so fast. And you—” 


“Say, how old do you think I am?” retorted Hal, not 
yet seeing through the other’s buffoonery, “Twelve?” 


“And you,” went on Hordern, ignoring the interruption, 
“you pass-up a cheap cabaret skirt for want of a bit of guts. 
Don’t talk to me again if that’s the way you think about 
me!” He ended with a gesture of disgust. 


Then, observing Desmeyer’s genuine discomfiture, 
Horden burst into loud laughter, slapped the other on the 
back, and asked in a voice scarce above a whisper. 


“What's she like, kid?” 


“Well, now you’re back on the track again, I'll tell 
you,” Desmeyer said, describing to them the dark-haired, 


———— 
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i i i look 
d-lipped girl whose eyes with their last lingering lo 
z & e . 
still Hey stood out in his memory. 


he said, “a scarlet 
st inded me of some poppy, a 
= eerie dark eyes and red lips. Gave me a 
Bed Been too,” he added with a grin. 


a incredulously. “But 
“On the level?” asked Hordern incre 
rer what all those tarts do,” he added. That’s 


part of their job.’ 


“Wal,” drawled Desmeyer, “you are entitled Ke bee 
own opinion, fat sir. But Pm telling you that t is git 
don’t belong in that place. No, sir, snot by a jugful. 
What she’s doing there, I don’t know. 


Even Desmeyer, with all his innocence of Shanghai 
cabaret girls and their habits sensed that this girl was 
out of her element in all that tawdry bar-girl atmosphere. 


“And you didn’t take the trouble to find out,” Hordern 
reminded him. 

“Leave that to me,” chimed in Endsley. “Boy! if she’s 
any good,” he continued, thumping the table, “I’ll give 


her a write-up in my paper like the Prince of Wales 


never got! Lead me to her.” ™ 


And so it was decided. They were to go early that 
night as Hordern described it, “to take stock of this 
piece of cake.” 


Long before the hour arrived, however, 
“got under the weather,” having spent the 
at the club with newly-found friends who te 
with many drinks, with the result that by 
Endsley joined him at dusk he found him in an advanced 
stage of intoxication, advocating birth-control to a 


representative of a baby-food m er aer an 
Endsley hired a car and took Limehon 14g company. 


Desmeyer 
afternoon 
galed him 
the time 
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By the time Hordern and Endsle 
: y were pr 
out for the Palais Royal, Desmeyer ae Bes to set 


; snoring 
heavily, so they decided to go without him. : 


The pair found the cabaret practically empty upon 
their arrival, and glancing again at their watches dis 
covered they had miscalculated the time by an Kous 
The tables were deserted save where the hired girls sat 
in groups of three or four. oe 


From the doorway they surveyed the girls’ faces, 
“Nothing special,” observed Endsley. 


ce 
Oh man! Take a slant at that one over at the right— 
the one with the band around her hair,” said Hordern, 


his interest aroused at once by the sight of the other sex. 
“No flies on her.” 


“But she’s blonde!” the younger man reminded him. 


“Well, what of it?” queried Hordern. -“Didn’t know 
you were so particular as to turn down blondes.” 


“Hal said this one’s dark,” Endsley reminded him, 
again going over each of the girls in turn in an effort to 
nes the special beauty who might suggest a poppy to 

im. 


_ “Maybe she hasn’t come yet,” Hordern reassured him. 
“Let’s take a seat.” 


They sat down close to the main entrance, ordered 
drinks and kept their eyes on the door. 


They had not long to wait. Presently, clad in an 
exquisitely-cut black velvet evening gown, tastefully 
trimmed with white fur edgings, and at her hip a magnifi- 
cent cluster of brilliants—her only jewel—with an 
elegance which a queen might have envied, a girl, a young 
girl, entered, followed at her heels by a young man in 


| De eee ee ee 
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who gesticulated with his hands 
king an effort to say something to 


ish to hear. The 
he girl which she apparently did not wish 
ne cae their seats at an empty table while at the same 


time the orchestra struck up a dance tune. 

“My God—I wonder!” came in a half-whisper from 
Endsley, whose eyes had become fixed upon the new- 
comers. 


“Me too,” echoed Hordern, overhearing him. "Oh, 
what a snifter!” he added, in genuine admiration. 


faultless evening attire 
and appeared to be ma 


For a full half-minute after this neither spoke. 
Hordern ordered some more drinks, but Endsley sat 
unmoved, his eyes upon the girl who had just come in 
and was engaged in somewhat animated conversation with 
the young man who appeared to have got himself into 
disfavour in some manner. 


“Well,” remarked Hordern, breaking the: silence, “I 
don’t know what else or who else is to come; or whether 
that’s the one we came to see. But you can tell the whole 
unemployed world from me that she’s some chicken.” 


Endsley did not reply. 


“Say, what’s the matter with you?” exclaimed Hordern, 


noting the other’s vacant stare. ‘Can’t you say some- 
thing?” 


“Steve,” Endsley at length managed to say, “I don’t 
know why I should, but I would go to hell for that girl!” 


“Aim,” grunted Hordern. “Thought I recognized the 


symptoms. Now when I was your age—” 
€ . 
‘Shut up!” interrupted Endsley. “I’m serious.” 


ee . 
Man, oh man!” he went on in an undertone, half to 


himself, half to his companion. “Did you ever see her 
equal?” 
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Hordern started to say something to the effect that if 
he were twenty years younger he would have had two 
dances with her ere this, when the music again struck up 
and after a few moments the girl and the youth got up 
to dance. 


“That can’t be the one the crowd comes to see,” re- 
marked Endsley. “She came in with that fellow.” 


“Huh,” sardonically remarked Hordern. “Like as not 
that kid had been waiting outside since tea-time for her. 
Didn’t you see all the other girls smile at her? No, of 
course,” he added, “you couldn’t be expected to.” 


Several more couples arose to dance until, after the first 
stanza of the music had ended, the floor began to 
take life. On two occasions during that time Endsley had 
an opportunity for more closely observing the object 
Of his*faney, and ashe obminedea closer view of her 
face, her exquisite profile, her eyes, her hair so delicately 
bobbed, her slim tapering ankles, like some restive 
fawn, twisted suppley to the intricate steps of her partner. 
Flis eyes followed every step, every movement. She 


held him fascinated. 


Hordern was right when he said that he was beyond 
the power of woman’s wiles. He proved it at this 
moment for, beyond the first few admiring remarks 
passed by him at first sight of this girl, he paid little 
or no attention to her now. He was back again at his 
old pastime of pungently criticizing all and sundry. 


“Go on, young feller,” he urged Endsley. “Slide in 
and tell her who you are. Why, between you and Hal 
the pair of you make me want to show you how to get 
a girl. She’s public property anyhow. Get in and tell 
her you’re a better fellow than the one she’s got.” 


“I don’t believe it!” retorted Endsley. 
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“Don’t believe what?” 
“That she’s public property! She looks too good.” 


lel ay haking a finger 
“Oh, cutie, cutie!” jeered the fat man, s 
at the other. “Look what Santa Claus brought mother. 
Go on, I tell you,” he insisted. “Get her before the 
crowd does. They’re coming in fast now. 


oke the truth. In groups of four and five, young 
ee pouring into the cabaret, laughing and joking 
aloud, pushing each other about, generally happy. ay on 
who had already made the acquaintance of the pele ae 
stranger, hailed her in hearty fashion, waving and ca a 
aloud from all parts of the hall, greetings of a familiar 


character. 


To some she smiled reservedly in a quite affectatious 
way. The rest she ignored. It was plain that ne 
no joy-bells ringing in her heart to-night. Her eyes, me 
upon the entrance-door, palm-hung and _ decorated, 
seemed to be looking for someone, and even as she 
danced with the slender youth who executed such mar- 
vellous steps, her gaze returned to that doorway at every 
opportunity. Her demeanour was listless and inattentive. 


The manager noticed this. He noticed also that wine 
was flowing less freely to-night than on previous nights, 
and he was perturbed. At the conclusion of the dance 
he was waiting at the girl’s table. 


“Ah, my dear,” he purred over her shoulder, his face 
wrinkling itself into a patronizing smile. “My little girl 
is not herself to-night, yes—no? She does not laugh like 
she used to. She does not talk.” 


: . 2? 
“Is this young man annoying her?” he concluded, 
frowning at the girl’s companion. 


“I am not feeling well to-night,” the girl told him. 
“That is all,” 
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“Ah, it is a pity,” whispered the manager, patting her 
hand in a fatherly manner. ‘So many nice young men 
come to-night. So many ask me why you don’t dance and ; 
drink with them. You could have good business to. 
night,” he endeavoured to persuade her. 


“T notice you’re not doing much about it,” Hordern 
reminded him. “Now when I was your age—” 


“Oh, will you put a sock in it?” Endsley exclaimed 


“Now, that young man over there,” he continued ~ 


suggestively, indicating a lonely individual across the 
room. “He promises each of us a hundred dollars. if 
you will join him in a little drink.” 


“Why, he’s an old man!” exclaimed the girl, almost 


indignantly. “And I’d give a hundred dollars not to 
sit with him! He’s—he’s absolutely ugly!” 


“Too bad, too bad,” purred the manager, wisely with- 


holding from ordering the girl to do anything against her 
will. Already word had reached his ears that a certain 
other cafe in the city had made attractive overtures to 


this girl who, to his surprise, continued under his roof. 


on her original terms. 


“Is there anything you want, my dear?” he asked. 


“Yes, go away!” the girl tossed back without even look- 


ing at him, “And don’t bring any more offers like the 
last.” 


The manager disappeared like a flash. 


“That girl’s not Russian,” Hordern remarked to his 


companion. 


“I know that,” Endsley replied quietly. ‘“That’s what 


puzzles me most. She’s Eurasian.” 


“Well, you’re not going to let that stop you, are you?” 


asked Hordern. 


“I wouldn’t care if she were a Hottentot!” Endsley 


flashed back immediately. ‘I don’t care what she is!” 


irritably. “How do you know she works here? She 
came in with that kid and so far no one else has danced 
with her.” 


“God, you’re a dumbell!” Hordern chided. “You 
mean to tell me you still believe that? Isn’t she same as 


Hal said?” 


Any doubt which Endsley entertained was quickly dis- 
pelled, for suddenly the girl arose and walked to a table 
occupied by three young men in tuxedos. They hailed 
her with a chorus of suppressed cheers while cries of 
“Boy!” arose above the music. And champagne was 


ordered. 


For the time being the girl seemed to shake off the 
weight which crushed her spirit of joy and to respond 
gallantly to the hilarity of her admirers who lavishly 
regaled her with wine. She danced with them and drank 
freely and to Endsley, watching intently her every move- 
ment, she seemed to be forcing herself to the level of 
the spirits of her entertainers. But when, a short time 
later he heard her voice raised in pealing laughter and 
observed how she danced with somewhat unsteady poise, 
he knew that the wine was having its effect. 


Nor was the girl alone in her unsteadiness. Bottle after 
bottle was emptied into the glasses of the four and quickly 
replaced by new ones. The manager was all smiles once 
more, flitting about in his usual manner, jollying the 
crowd. The cafe atmosphere had once more assumed its 
wild and hectic proportions. 


‘What about that write-up you promised he 
Hordern succeeded in getting through the genene) apres 
to Endsley’s inattentive ears. “That all off now’ 


6?” 
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“I'll be our wedding I write up, if anything!” shouted 
back the young journalist. 


“Atta boy!” applauded Hordern. 


Events thereafter took a dramatic turn. It was Fate 
again playing her tricks. As the girl in the black velvet 
gown during the next dance glided with her partner past 
the table where Endsley and his companion sat, both 
swaying uncertainly in each other’s arms, the girl, in 
turning, caught her foot against her partner’s, and 
stumbled. Under ordinary circumstances she would have 
recovered. But her partner on this occasion was in no 
condition to hold her up. Indeed, he was as dependent 


upon her support as she upon his. She fell backwards, . 


clutching at him as she did so. He, dragged suddenly 
forward, stumbled also and with a scream from the girl 
the two fell to the floor, the girl underneath. 


The music stopped and a commotion ensued. Had the 
girl not screamed no doubt the matter would have been 
treated as a joke and passed on. But there was some- 
thing in her scream, a note of poignant fear, of pain, 
which caught the attention of everybody. 


It struck Endsley like a knife-thrust. 


“That girl is hurt!” he exclaimed hoarsely, springing 
from his seat and rushing to where the couple lay pro- 
strate upon the floor. 


_ The man, drunkenly dazed and shaken by the fall, 


made no effort to remove his weight from the girl’s 


motionless form. He commenced to utter some words | 


of apology, when Endsley grasped him by the collar 
and threw him clear of the girl who had by now fainted. 


“Get off, you big bum!” he snarled at the fellow. 
“Can’t you see you’ve hurt the girl?” 
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Then aside to Hordern he snapped, “Quick, Steve, get 


a car.” 


As his friend left to go, stirred into speed by 
Endsley’s worried expression, the latter gathered up the 
inert, shapely form of the girl, so soft to the touch in 
her clinging velvet dress, and prepared to bear her 
through the crowd out of the cafe. 


“Hey! Where you going?” angrily demanded the 
manager, grasping him by the arm. 


“To a doctor! Where do you think?” snapped 
Endsley. ‘The girl’s hurt.” 


“Well, what’s that gotta do with you. Who are you?” 
asked the manager. 


“You'll damn well soon know who I am if you don’t 
get out of the way!” cried Endsley, thoroughly angered 
by the delay. “TIL have your rotten joint closed down 
in a week if you don’t let me take this girl to a doctor. 
I’m a newspaperman if you want to know—from the 
press,” he added. “Two more words out of you and 
your dump gets so much limelight you'll lose your 
licence!” 


And with these weighty remarks he pushed his way 
through the crowd which parted to allow his egress. 


Hordern was waiting with a closed car outside. He 
opened the door and assisted to place the unconscious 
girl within. After giving the driver an address the car 
shot forward and out of sight of the curious people who 
were gathered at the cafe entrance. 


They had not gone more than a couple of street blocks 
when the girl opened her eyes. 


“Where am I? Who are you?” she asked, twisting her- 
self free from Endsley’s gentle embrace. 
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“Oh-h!” she exclaimed with a little gasp, 


twinged with pain. “I’m hurt!” as her leg 


“Who are you?” the girl repeated, when Endsley made 


no reply. 


ee : 
Me? I? Oh, I’m taking you to a doctor,” stammered 
the young man, abashed by her beauty. “You screamed, 


you know. I thought you were hurt,” he added by way 
of excuse. 


“What's your name?” questioned the girl, while 
Hordern broke into a chuckle at his friend’s discomfiture. 


: : 

And who are you?” the girl asked, turning to him, 
apparently noticing him for the first time. “Are you a 
doctor?” 


It was clear that she was still suffering somewhat from 
the effects of the wine. SA 


“Huh! Me?’ ejaculated the portly Hordern. “No, | 


baby, I’m not a doctor.” 


“Well, what are you doing here?” persisted the girl, 
still resting her hand on Endsley’s shoulder. | 


“Oh, Pm with him,” Hordern vouchsafed, jerking a 
oo towards Endsley. “Friend of mine. Name’s 
im. 


Csi 6 2) g 
‘ Jim? repeated the girl. “Well, I want to go home, 
im. 

ee . 

But you’re hurt!” cried Endsley. ‘Let me take you to 
to a doctor first. Please!” 


answered the girl determinedly. “I said 


Endsley looked concernedly at Hordern, who shrugged 


his big shoulders in a manner to suggest that the matter 
was settled. | 
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“Where do you live?” asked Endsley. 


The girl called something to the driver in Chinese and 
he immediately swung the car to the right and headed 
for the Western district. 


“What happened?” asked the girl, looking up into 
Endsley’s face. “After I fainted, I mean?” 


“You were picked up and put into this car; that was 
all,” replied Endsley. 


“By you—yes?” the girl queried, smiling. 
“And my friend here,” Endsley added, nodding towards 


Hordern who, strangely enough, was silent, not wishing 
to interfere with his young friend’s affair which he con- 
sidered had progressed with unforseen and commendable 
rapidity. Such a state of affairs was in full accordance 
with his own ideas of how it should be. He even 
refrained from singing, which must go down to posterity 
as a triumph of self-restraint. 


The girl stirred again and a little exclamation of pain 
escaped her. 


“Why don’t you let me take you to a doctor?” pleaded 
Endsley, genuinely worried. 


“Because I’m sleepy, and want to go home,” replied 
vé 8 ? Pp 


the girl. “And I’m disappointed,” she added. 


Endsley did not reply. He felt a heaviness about the 
heart over the last remark which prevented him from 
doing so. The girl evidently was not interested in him, 


he told himself, and the thought hurt him. 


Before anybody spoke again the car drew up outside 
a tall, iron gateway and a Chinese in uniform, not unlike 
that worn by the native police, appeared, and called 
out in his native tongue to the driver. The latter 
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teplied, and the big gates swung open noiselessly 


ing the car entry into the premises are 


To the astonish 

ishment of the two men j 

) men it passe 
short, walled drive and drew in deen eae ; 


which suddenly became illumin ie 
ated with bri 
And in front of the car another watchin seed 


a bunch of keys from a large iron ting. Some word 

conversation passed between the driver and the wae : 
and the large black doors swung open sufficient to setae 
two persons to enter together. es 


“Do you live here?” asked E | 

é ndsley, incredulousl 
noting the wealthy appearance of the place and catehtar 
a glimpse of the interior through the open doorway 


“Yes, Pm sorry to say,” i i 
_ Xes, y, replied the mysterious girl b 
his side, as she made an effort to get aa ee 


3 3 . 
ae re ma carry you,” pleaded Endsley, descending from 


The girl turned to Hordern, who sat unconcernedly 
ooking out the other side of the car, offering him her 
hand in frank manner, though unsteadily. 


“Good-night,” she said, “and thank you.” 


ee > > 

Bee: ie Se asige - responded Hordern heartily, 
shaking the tiny hand offered him, which was completely 

lost in his own. “Sorry I’m not a doctor.” 


The girl laughed amusedly as she let herself be lifted 
by Endsley’s strong arms and carried past the amazed 
door-keeper, who in the past had seen some strange 
things done by this young girl, but never yet anything to 
equal this. 


_Endsley followed the direction of the now nearly sober 
girl and found himself, after crossing a stone-flagged and 
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flower-covered court-yard, ascending a flight of broad, 
thickly-carpeted stairs, soft and silent. All about him 
were dim and coloured lights, hidden in fairy-like shadows 
of Oriental shape. Strange vapour filled his nostrils 
which he saw, upon reaching the first, broad landing, 
floated out between the delicate carvings of a brass in- 
cense-burner, larger than he had ever seen before. 


In the dimmed light he carried his burden upstairs, 
tenderly and slowly as if to make the pleasure last. 


“Now to the left,” the girl whispered in his throbbing 
ear, hardly audible above the beatings of his heart. 


Here he found more dim, silk-shaded lights, some 
hanging suspended from hideous, wooden-carved dragon 
mouths ; others set artistically beneath great gold-framed 
paintings which, Endsley noticed later, were of Western 
subjects. The whole atmosphere was of subdued yellow, 
like some full golden moon rising low above the horizon 
and shedding its soft, golden light upon the landscape. 
Rich tapestries hung from the walls in one or two places, 
while at intervals along the wide passage he saw costly 
lacquers, bronzes and cloisonne objects. 


“You had better put me down now,” the girl said, 
speaking in a whisper. “If my dog sees me in your arms 
like this he’ll rip your legs to pieces.” 


Endsley placed her gently upon a carved blackwood 
settee which adorned the wall. 


“My ankle is not so bad after all,” she told him, rubbing 
it gently. 


Then she gave a little cry, as of fright. 
“Oh!” she cried. “I forgot my poor amah!” 
“Your what?” asked Endsley. 
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“My amah!”’ the girl repeated. “O 
Palais on your way back ae tell -h me sill as he 
the car. Poor old thing.” 


“Certainly,” said Endsley. “Where shall I find her?” 


“She will be in a small car in the lane beside the 
Palais. - She waits there every night for me,” the girl 
said. “Thank you ever so much fot looking after me.” 


“Won’t you tell me your name before I go?” 
Endsley. a 


The girl did not hesitate. 
“Nea,” she replied, simply. 


ee 3 
Nea?” the young man echoed. “What a strange 
name!” 


eeyo . 
Tm a strange girl,” the answer came back. “You 
won’t forget my amah, will you?” 2 


; “No,” he replied, as he retreated along the passage. 
I hope I shall see you again soon.” _ 


But the girl had already disappeared. 


er to come home in | 


CHAPTER IX 


ENDSLEY PROPOSES 


OW many of us have not, at some time or other in 
Hi. lives, dismissed with a careless laugh some hurt 


which has later proved no laughing matter. 


It was so with Nea. Her injured ankle, unattended and 
left to its own painful ramifications, developed to such a 
distressing extent that she was confined to her room for a 
matter of several days following the eventful evening 
which afterwards proved to be such a mile-stone in her life. 


There is little doubt that had she been aware of the 
emotional unrest which her absence provoked in many 
quarters, this girl, who only ten days earlier had existed 
in the depths of despondency and heartache, would have 
borne with no little patience the pain of endless hot 
poultices and anxiety. But, though she realized to some 
extent that she had justified her rash resolve, made 
in a moment of desperation; that she had stormed single- 
handed the citadel of propriety and sham; that she had 
achieved her heart’s desire and won, not one, but a 
hundred men’s hearts—she fretted. She asked herself over 
and over again whether it was not all pretence on their 
part; whether in her absence they would not as quickly 
forget her as they had come to know her and, upon her 
return, leave her lonely and cold as before—a little half- 
caste girl. 


These thoughts and others flashed with horrible 
insistency through her mind as each day dragged 
laboriously to an empty end; empty of smiles and friends; 
of the sympathy which would have meant so much to her 
passionate little soul. The smiles, the attentions, the 


So 
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fervent avowals of the cabaret followin 
her. They were as so much loose shin 
be washed up higher and higher with ¢ 
of wine, piling high and thick, but a 


& meant nothing to 
gle upon a beach, to 
ach succeeding wave 
mounting to nothing. 


heart. No res i 

oe ponsive feelings of hers welled i 
touch, his evident concern at her Relploacae. : ce 
murmured sympathy. ee 


3 Somehow, whenever her thoughts dwelt upon her life 
uring the past few days, they always ended in the same 
way. It was the one consoling memory which seemed t 
rise up, powerfully and full of promise, to sweep as = 
cyclone sweeps a city, the doubts from her disordered mind 
as to the wisdom of her actions. Desmeyer’s face rose 
up constantly, expressionless yet fascinating. She could 
in forget the first moment when her eyes found his, and 

eld them. She had been happy then and, she told herself. 
would Hot be content wautil she looked into his eyes 
again. She had tried to speak to him, to send across that 
intervening floor the message which her heart told her to 
send. But he went away. She wondered and worried 
over his abrupt departure. Why had he not smiled at het 
as other men smiled? She had given him every 
opportunity—more than most. Why had he not asked 
her to dance or sit with him? Was it because he did not 
fancy her? Was it because she was Eurasian? 


Hatred of her parents filled her heart at the very 
thought. She forgot that all the time this young and 
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had been sitting alone, without a smile, 
lling in the midst of an hilarious, 


pandering crowd. She failed to appreciate the picture ve 
must have presented to his gaze. Blind, as lovers are, a 
saw only his disregard of her needs and feelings. She 
wondered if he had been again to the cabaret since she 
left; if he looked for her or—oh, wild thought—if he had 
inquired about her. Irritation seized her. She wanted 
to return to the cabaret; to look for him. 


As has already been said, had Nea been aware of the 
emotional unrest which her absence caused, she might 
have been greatly consoled thereby, for nightly the crowds 
returned to the scene of her conquest, at first in flattering 
numbers but, as her failure to appear continued, in 
decreasing numbers until, before long, the admiring host 
passed, as wholly and effectively as a pleasure-seeking 
crowd’s caprices will lead it. The manager, distressed 
beyond words, was unable longer to hold out his nightly 
promise of her return. She had gone as suddenly as she 
had come and regret was widespread and unanimous at the 
absence of the little Eurasian girl. 


handsome stranger 
she had been reve 


The natural thought of the majority was that she had 
been taken up by some lucky frequenter and was now 
being “kept” in approved local fashion as a mistress. 


Endsley, smitten harder than he dared confess to either 
of his companions, had succeeded on only one occasion 
during the week following Nea’s accident in persuading 
his companions to revisit the cabaret with him. His 
first feeling of disappointment at finding her absent gave 
way to one of deep concern. 


“She might be ill,” he thought, and the thought worried 
him. In fact, it worried him so much that he became 
desperate to find out the truth, and a young man desparate- 
ly in love will perform all manner of deed and deviltry. 


He decided to call upon her, 
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His entry into the courtyard of the great house which 
had suddenly grown so dear to him, was heralded by a 
vicious, snarling outburst from the huge, black Chow-dog 
whose fangs gleamed between the railings of the balcony 
above in terrifying warning to strangers. 


Attracted by the dog Endsley glanced upward, and his 


heart commenced to throb painfully at what he saw. 


Nea, more beautiful than ever in the soft rays of the 
afternoon sunshine, had risen from among her multi- 
coloured cushions and with a sharp command, silenced the 
dog. Surprised beyond words at sight of the young man, 
she at first looked down on him in silence. Then she 
motioned to him to go up. 


It was with beating heart and reverent step that he 
mounted the broad, carpeted stairway which he remem- 
bered so well. His nostrils were again assailed by the 
pungent odour of burning incense. It intrigued him. 
Combined with his already mental! bewilderment it brought 
upon him a sense of welcome enticement; of pleasant 
separation from the mundane things of life. The hubbub 
of the city which he had so lately left behind, seemed a 
thing afar, to be forgotten. 


“What made you come to see me?” were Nea’s first 
words. 


“I had to,” apologised Endsley. ‘Your absence worried 
me. I thought you might be ill.” 


“And your friend? Where is he?” she asked, her eyes 
twinkling with humour at memory of Hordern. 


“He is working to-day,” replied the young man. ‘But he 
sent his kindest regards and told me to be sure and say 
how sorry he is that he isn’t a doctor.” 


Nea laughed lightly. 
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> she said, as she took her seat 


an, 
“Ee’s such a funny man, ling her slim ankles away out 


upon a great silk hassock, cur 
of sight. iF 
for the past few days! 
“But you-—where have you been 
eee eines, following her example and taking a seat 
close by. “How is your ankle? 


ss e girl. 
“Nearly better now, thank you, answered the g 
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“We have missed you every night—Nea, Pee — 
tae 2 
pronouncing her name hesitatingly, almost timidly, a 
doubting his own courage. 


39 A 
“T was glad to know where to find you, a hae on 
“because if you had not come back soon I d have thoug 


something had happened.” 


Nea made no reply. Her thoughts had been sent 
dashing back at once by his words to the scene which had 
become so familiar to her through constant visualization 
and she dreamed a brief day-dream of the handsome 
young man who had ignored her. She wondered if he 
had thought any more of her. She still could not under- 
stand why he had gone away when all other men were 
struggling to be near her. 


“Why do you work in a cabaret?” Endsley suddenly 
burst out. “You’re not poor. I can see that with one 
eye. Why do you suffer yourself to be pulled about and 
mauled by a lot of drunken men? If you had to do it 
like those Russian girls—for a living—I could understand 
it. But I cannot for the life of me see what you get out 
of it,” he continued, looking into the dreamy eyes of 
the girl. ‘I’m desperately anxious to find out.” 


Nea made a little gesture—almost of annoyance—then 
lapsed again into silence. Endsley, watching her closely, 
detected a momentary flash of anger cross her face and 
thought that he had, perhaps, not strictly minded his own 
business. He made haste to set himself right. 
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“Say, I hope I haven’t been rude—talking to you like 
this!” he said apologetically. “I didn’t mean to be. It’s 
because I’m so interested in you, that’s why.” 


Nea looked at him, but hesitated a moment before 
replying. 


“I have my reasons for going there to dance,” she said. 
“But I can’t tell them to you.” 


“Why, of course not, if you don’t want to,” he replied 
instantly. 


The girl studied him for a few seconds. He was a 
gentleman, she thought. What a pity it was not the other 
young fellow of her dreams who sat there in his place. 
She would have been glad to pour out her aches and 
longings into his ear. 


But this young fellow—should she tell him? He was 
good, he was kind. But how good, how kind? 


Infinitely more sure of her ground now than a fortnight 
earlier when she had pined and sighed for the smile of a 


friend, before she had sipped the wine of excitement and . 


men’s flattery, she resolved to put him to the test. 


“Do you know that I am a—a—half-caste?” she asked, 
her heart beating furiously as she uttered the last dread 
word. 


Endsley was taken aback by the question. 


“Why, I—-,” he hesitated, and Nea’s heart beat furious- 
ly, hanging on his answer. 


“I know that you are the prettiest girl I have ever seen 
in my life,” he finally replied. ‘Why do you call yourself 
that?” 


“What—half-caste?” Nea gave an_ hysterical little 
laugh. “Didn’t you know?” 
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Endsley suddenly became deadly serious. Leaning 
forward he took hold of her hand and held it between both 


his own. 


“I would be mighty proud to call you my wife, little 
girl,” he said quietly and deliberately. ‘“I loved you the 


first moment I saw you.” 


His words, so obviously truthful and sincere, falling 
upon the girl’s eager, sympathy-starved ears, were more 
than Nea could bear. Her eyes filled with tears—of joy 
and love—this little love-hungry girl, bruised and buffeted 
upon the rocks of friendlessness and a father’s unflagging 
scorn, hearing her first promise of love. 


She felt suddenly affectionate towards Endsley and, 
girl-like, unloaded her secret upon his astonished ears. 


She told him who her parents were; though he insisted 
that this made no difference to her or what she meant 
to him. She told him of her home troubles, her hatred 
of her father and his hatred of her; their perpetual 
naggings, and finally, her resolve to find someone to take 
her away from it all. 


At this point she seemed reluctant to continue, but 
Endsley, intensely interested, implored her to proceed. 


So she described the arrangements made by her late 
tutor, Miss Yorke. 


“She tried so hard to help me,” said Nea, “and one 
night four of us went out together after dinner. The 
two men she introduced me to, work in a bank—an 
English bank here. They were rather nice and I felt 
awfully happy and we were having lots of fun when—” 

And Nea waved her hand in a gesture of resignation, 
while her shoulders shrugged ever so slightly. 


“What happened?” Endsley asked, though he believed 


e knew what she was gcing to say. 
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“Well,” continued the girl, “one of them—though he 
did not say anything, mind you; but I saw it myself— 
he saw a man at another table and he blushed all over 
his face. And then he asked us to go to another 
place.” 


“Yes, yes,” urged Endsley. 


“We went then to—I think it was the Rialto—and were 


just beginning to enjoy ourselves when the same thing 
happened to the other young man with us.” 


“He was awful, though,” complained Nea. ‘He 
jumped up from the table and ran away without saying 
anything. Then a little later the boy brought a chit 
from him asking us to excuse him as he felt ill.” 


“But I saw it all!” said Nea bitterly. “I know very 
well why he went away so suddenly. He didn’t want to 
be seen with us. He was ashamed because his friends 
saw him with a Eurasian girl, Oh, I was so angry. I told 
Miss Yorke that we would go home at once and I didn’t 
want her to bring any more cowards like those two!” 


“I cried all that night,” the girl continued, “and next 
day Miss Yorke came and hurt me more by saying those 
two fellows had asked her to have a dinner party at her 
house. They were not brave enough to take: me out 
in public,” she went on bitterly. “If I’m not good enough 
to be seen with, I’m not good enough to know.” 


“Sure!” agreed Endsley. ‘Those chaps were pikers! 
You’re too good for them anyway.” 


He was becoming confident. The girl’s confession 
made him feel that they were friends. He decided to 
play a bold stroke, believing that she must hold some 
atheoon for him or she would not have told him so. 
much. 
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“Nea,” he said, without further hesitation, “would you 
marry me ?” 


The girl hesitated a moment. 


“I might,” she answered at length, without looking at 
him. “But—?’ 


“But what?” Endsley broke in excitedly. “Why not?” 


“We could never be really happy together,” Nea 
replied, still gazing absently in front of her. 


“Why?” 
“Because I don’t love you,’ 


Endsley’s head fell. He had not believed that she 
did, but he had figured a great deal on this girl’s craving 
for a foreign husband. He had thought to win her in 
pliant mood caused by her bitter reaction from the dis- 
appointment of her debut. Her answer came as a terrible 
shock to him. 


> came the unexpected reply. 


He was: dogged, however. 


"You will let me take you out sometimes, though, won’t 
you?” he begged. 


“Of course,” said Nea, only too eager to see a means 
of escape from the trying experiences of the cabaret. “I 
would love to be taken out!” 


? 


“Then let’s start to-morrow at a tea dance,” suggested 


Endsley. 


CHAPTER X 


HER FIRST KISS 


A JEALOUS instinct prompted Endsley to go alone 

the following afternoon to fetch Nea, desiring, like 
some child in selfish mood, to preserve the secret of her 
home. He scented romance in the affair. Thus, when 
the two by arrangement met Desmeyer in the hotel wintet- 
garden some time later, he was not a little surprised and 
disappointed when the girl gave a little cry of recognition 
upon seeing his friend seated in a lounge chair, non- 
chalantly surveying the hotel guests between puffs of 
cigarette smoke. 


“Why—I—I never thought—!” cried Nea in unfeigned 
surprise and delight, glancing from one to the other of 


the young men, while her eyes lit up with magnificent 
brightness. 


“Hello!” exclaimed Desmeyer, rising. 


Endsley was a little confused. He had, in addition 
to being robbed of that pleasant moment, that sense of 
proprietorship which all young men feel when displaying 
a pretty girl, been piqued at the warmth and familiarity 
of the others’ greetings. 


ee 2 4 
It seems unnecessary for me to introduce you two,” 


he remarked lamely. “When did you meet?” 


“Well as a matter of fact we’ve nev—,” Hal began, 
when he saw the girl glance quickly towards him, re- 
proachfully, he thought. 


“known each other for several days,” he lied glibly, 
receiving a smile from the girl in return. 
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He failed to understand for several minutes why the 
falsehood should have been required. Then he remem- 
bered the last time he had seen this girl. After all, he 
realized, it would be hard to explain that each of them 
had claimed acquaintance on the strength of a mere 
eye-glance. 


The information thus imparted certainly did not help 
to restore Endsley’s complacency. Nea, however, appeared. 
to have lost control of herself. Untrained in the wiles 
and witchery of womancraft she merely followed the 
dictates of her heart, and with open smile and animated. 
conversation directed her entire attention towards 
Desmeyer. Overwhelmed with joy at meeting him again 
and to find that she had found favour in his eyes—else 
why did he lie for her?—she outdid herself in natural 
wit and pleasantry. Everything assumed a rosy hue, 
everything satisfied. The world sang about her ears and 
she responded to the tune whole-heartedly. 


Thus attacked, Desmeyer proved no laggard. Apprecia- 
tive of personality where such had charm, he responded to 
her advances to the full, unmindful of his chum’s feelings 
in the matter. 


Endsley also, swept into the cyclone of the girl’s happy 
spirits, tried to forget the serious matter of his adoration 
and with a flourish of the hand, waved aside his idiopathy 
and summoned a boy for drinks. 


So far they had not danced, and when, a moment later, 
the strains of a haunting melody filled their ears and drew 
a crowd of waltz enthusiasts to the floor, Nea clutched 
Desmeyer by the arm and rose with just a smile for speech. 


Hal got up. He did not want to do so. He felt that 
Endsley would like to have this waltz. But he had no 
option. He had never danced with this girl before, yet 
almost immediately he found her following him with an 
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ease which surprised him and 
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To Nea, the feel of Des : 
meyet’s arms arou 
ee wine upon her senses. Hach Fie ce of 
is hand thrilled her from her very black hair wo he: 


pretty feet. She forgot all and : 
those few delirious moments of ee about her in 


pea ag no word. He rarely did when dancing 
S ea, with eyes closed and senses swimming, was left “a 
€ mercies of her wild fancies. She felt nervous with 


- love. Eestasy seized her with an irresistible force and — 


Sas as in a dream close to Hal’s bosom where she 
pee er cheek and smiled sweetly to herself at the 
closer feeling between them. 


Endsley watched them with minol 
gled feelings. Thei 
wonderful dancing compelled his Be ee ie it bee 


il 
Pe on an of many others. They became the cynosure 


Yet was Endsley disturbed in his mind. The oi 
loved aroused feelings in his heart of which: een 
ashamed. He should not be jealous of his pal, he told 
himself; he should be willing to share anything with his 
best friend. (Already he had come to regard Nea as 
his own in spite of her plain-spoken feelings towards 
him). But, somehow, he could not reconcile himself to 
the thought of Nea as the wife or sweetheart of some- 
body else—even Desmeyer. 


Presently the music ceased and upon returning to their 
table Desmeyer and partner found a somewhat subdued 
and sullen Endsley awaiting them. : 


“Great dance,” remarked Desme iasti 
& er enthusiasticall 
helping Nea to be seated. ” ‘ 


“Was it?” said Endsley, indifferently. 
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“It was lovely!” breathed Nea, glancing at Hal in a 
manner which by no means helped to dispel Endsley’s 
gloom. 


“Yes, it must have been,” said he, without looking at 
either of them. 


Desmeyer looked quickly at his friend. It was not like 
Endsley to be sarcastic. 


“Why the frost?” he inquired. 
Endsley recovered somewhat at the remark. 


“Oh, nothing,” he answered. But his answer carried 
no conviction. 


Desmeyer, quickly reviewing the past few minutes under- 
neath a feigned interest in Nea’s ceaseless conversation, 
concluded that perhaps after all Endsley had cause for 
complaint. He remembered that it was Endsley who had 
arranged the party and Endsley who had brought the 
girl along. Yet he had, he recollected, rather monopolised 
her. He had held her rather close. How come? 


“Why dammit!” he reflected. “The girl started it!” 


The revelation brought him to his senses once more and 
while Endsley and the girl talked inconsequently together, 


he surveyed the latter. 


“What was there about her which made him—he who 
laughed at this so-called power of love—lose his com- 
posure, forget people and things about hin?) vide tried to 
discover the charm and nail it down with a recognition 
which would not fail him in the future. But he could 
not definitely do so. Nor did he permit his failure to 
perturb him. If such came naturally, he told himself, it 
must be all to the good for his intuition had never yet 


failed him. 


ge ee 
ee ee 
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——— 


Endsley had the next dance 


and : 
was partnered alternately by the afterwards the girl 


two men. 


foe oe eee mixture of moods the afternoon wore 
until the shades of evenin 

8 grew dark as nigh 
Desmeyer suggested that they leave. ee 


SEY’, > 2 b4 
ou’ll have dinner with us, won’t you, Nea?” asked 


Endsley, anxious to have her near him as much as possible 


Nea looked at Desmeyer, but the latter said nothing. 
“Where—here?” she asked. | 


“I thought of a 
replied Endsley. 


quiet little meal at our apartment,” 
3 


Twenty minutes later the 
three entered Endsley’s third- 
floor apartment where by Victrola, blazing fire aod a 


tail the - i 
spirits. y proceeded to brighten their somewhat jaded 


Endsley prided himself at mixing cocktails and took 
keen delight in demonstrating the art to Nea, to whom 
cocktails were practically novelties. Desmeyer. elated at 
his friend’s revived spirits, commenced to abibe freel 
of the mixture. He took several before Nea Cane ieee 
herself capable of the duties of bartender and proceed- 
ed to prepare a sweet mixture which she fancied. 


‘here “iow!” she criedety Idi lof 
shaker. “Who'll try my dea” ing aloft the cocktail- 


“Bessher life I will,” ¢ 
en Sei Te) came from Desmeyer, offering 


Endsley looked at him. The thickness of his friend’s 
speech caught his ears instantly and he knew that Des- 
meyer was in the first stage of intoxication. 


“Better go easy, Hal,” Endsley warned him. 
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——__———. 


“Fal can’t stand too many drinks, you know, Nea,” he 
explained to the girl, who had already commenced pour- 
ing out her composition into the young man’s glass. 


“Oh, but my drink is very weak,” Nea laughed. “I 
made it weak for myself.” 


“Can’t be too weak for him,” replied Endsley, observing 
an abnormal sparkle already shining from Desmeyer’s eyes. 


Came dinner, and with a full stomach Desmeyer sobered 
up. The party appeared to be turning out a great 
success, when the telephone summoned Endsley. 


“Hang it!” he exclaimed, upon returning. “I’ve got 


“Where to?” asked Desmeyer. 


“The office. The boss is on to a big story and wants 
me to get it,” replied Endsley. 


He looked at his watch. It showed half-past eight. 
Then he glanced inquiringly at the other two. 


“IT don’t know how long I’ll be away,” he said suggest- 
ively. ‘Don’t you think—?” 

Nea, had he known it, was thinking a great deal, but 
Desmeyer replied that if the other did not return within 
an hour he would personally see Nea safely home. 


That was just the point which worried Endsley. But 
he shook off his selfishness, said good-bye as pleasantly 
as he could in the circumstances, and took his departure. 
When he had gone Nea danced lightly to the gramophone 
and started a jazz tune. 


Then she deliberately set herself to get Hal drunk. 


To an air of syncopation she prepared a full measure 
of cocktail and eagerly filled their glasses. The devil of 
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mis 

the work. Or asi ah as ta fvesihly di 
se pa i 

eee ae aie blood whice eae oe the 

poe ne ; eee : Bier she had pliable material to work 

ea yer thought no more of refusin h 
ction than of leaving her alone at this notes ap 

was beginning to appreciate more and more this Btranve 


girl who still now remained a 
. 1h . 
ing, to hin. ystery, deep and captivat- 


He cheerfully consented to dri 
tink her health, hi 
sone ae peels health. Then, asked - ale) : 
ast or his own he suggested their meetj 
worthy of a portion of her prepa nae eS 


Which made four. 


Thereafter he became disti 
stinctly unsteady. Hi 
first, as usual, betrayed the effects of the ace ce 


RC 
I would love to have a d 
ance,’ Nea suggested 
Desmeyer busied himself placing Saone side of the pubs 


all the chairs, tables and ex i i 
hindrance to their fee Bit eres | 


pais pecs another cocktail into his unresisting 
eae e swallowed it without even attempting to 
see if he drank with company. 


fenies he did not. Nea, practically cold sober, con- 
chs erself with confusing his and his senses only. 
ee ; at ie two of them were alone she felt determined 
ae nee ow much, if at all, this young man cared for 
a a of her excited mind she forgot—perhaps she 

: pe now—that men do things under the influence 
of drink and drugs which they do not do under normal 
conditions. Fler uppermost thought was, however, to 
put him to the test. She wanted just to feel his fuse 
around her again as when they had danced. He might 
even kiss her, she thought. She had never been kissed, 
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she recollected, with sudden bitterness. How did it feel to 
be kissed by a man—some man by whom one really 
wished to be kissed? 


Such wild ramblings in her brain drove her to a state 
of complete recklessness. Starting a dance tune on the 
talking-machine she caught Hal by the arm and made him 
dance. Around the room they went to fox-trot time 
until, the wine and the exertion affecting him strongly, 
Desmeyer became somewhat dizzy. 


He begged Nea to stop and clutched his temples, then 
groped with outstretched hand for somewhere to sit. He 
felt himself impelled towards the soft, deep settee which 
they had left beside the warm fire, and thankfully sank 
into its springy depths. 

“Tm lil dishy,” he muttered, drawing his feet up until 
he lay full length upon the sofa. 


Nea hastily dipped her tiny handkerchief into a glass 
of water, knelt beside him, and wiped his brow. 


“Thash nishe,” murmured the young man, catching her 
hand, which he held fast. “Thash ver” nishe of you, li'l 
girl.” 

Nea could not resist this opportunity, the opportunity 
for which she had schemed and waited. Deprived as she 
had been these few years of the love and kindness of 
friends which she now felt were in her hands, for her to 
make the most of, she gathered up the curly head of 
the half-sleepy Desmeyer and fiercely pressed her lips to 
his, trembling but determined. 

The action aroused him from his stupor. He struggled 
for an instant and tried to rise. 


> he began, when, with a little sob, 


“T shay, y'know,’ 
Having tasted the sweets of 


Nea fell upon him again. 


Ne ee i 
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love she was loath 
to let them go. She te i 
; ! . nt 
modesty and rained kisses through his oe a 
tests, pressing her lips upon his own again aa ae 
upon his cheeks, his eyes and his brow. Eola 


Then she suddenl i 
y felt his arms go steali 
her, and in another moment Dearenee hei ntee be 


“Ah my dear, my | 19 ; 
a » My love. she wh a if 
ramblings. rh coulicie iene ees: softly into his 


“Wha’d yer wanter die for?” 
“I don’t wanta die.” ee lends abruptly. 


“No, sweetheart,” whis : 
ered the 
slender fingers through hic hair. oD ae, ee her 


"Ob, i love 99 ‘ 
you so,” she continued in . 
whisper half to herself, half to his seekers ae 


“Whaffor?” : é 
“Whaty See squeried huskily, hearing her utterance. 


“Nothing! Everything!” cri 
ee are / Ce cried the girl, lightly 
‘ oe Es is half-open lips. “You have answered my 


gs f * 


a he well that Nea offered no protest. No sooner. 
i 4 Raho wane a ane position, and she herself 
o ner feet, than the d ; 
and sudden bang. e door burst open with a loud 


ee 
Hurrah!” The voice of E ey pe 
Sea ndsl t 
way. “A wl (ee me penetrated the door 


Then his voice i 
trailed off as he 2 
before him. took in the scene 
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“What’s up?” he asked suspiciously. ‘Why the store- 
room scene? Who’s been fighting?” 


“Lo Jimmie!” hailed Desmeyer. ‘“Whass news?” 


“I’m asking you!” replied Endsley, looking again 
around the disordered room. 


Nea took up the cudgels on behalf of her new-found 
love. 


“We had a dance after you left,” she smiled at Endsley, 
“and some more of my own cocktail.” 


“So I notice,” dryly remarked the other, glancing to- 
wards Desmeyer, observing his dishevelled hair. “Not so 
much dancing perhaps.” 


His manner irritated Nea. She resented the innuendo 
contained in his words. For a moment her cheeks fired— 
not with shame or guilt as he thought—but with anger at 
his attitude. ‘What right had he to criticize her or her 


actions?” 


In another moment Endsley’ anger had passed as he 
realized his hasty words. He seemed. to have read the 


girl’s thoughts. 


“Pm sorry,” he said. “I had no right to speak to 
you like that.” 


But he could not altogether shake the dark suspicion 
from his mind. Hal sober, he believed he could trust. 
But Hal under the influence of cocktails and a pretty 
he could not vouch for. He had been a 
he told himself bitterly. 


girl’s charm, 
fool to bring the two together, 


Desmeyer, blind to the strained situation, had mean- 
while risen unsteadily from his resting place and staggered 
towards his friend. 
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“Whadda you two talkin’ about?” he inquired, catching 
Endsley by the shoulder. “Don? you growl’t my Ii’l girl,” 
he continued in his innocene way. “She’s fine 1j’1 girl 
’s Nea. I’m gonna take her home.” 
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“You better get right into bed,” said Endsley, suspicion 
again asserting itself at the familiarity of his friend’, 
attitude towards the girl. : 


Nea said nothing. Pressing a bell-button she ordered 
the boy to telephone for a car and bring her wrap. 


“Shall I see you home?” Endsley asked of her, some- 
what coldly. 


jihank vousmic.” Nea replied. “I know my way.” 


“G’on,” insisted Desmeyer, swaying unsteadily. “Take 
th’ lady home Jim.” 


Then Nea did a very foolish thing. Child-like, she 
thought to make Endsley jealous and stepping quickly 
towards Desmeyer, who stood with his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets, she clasped him by the arms, rose on her 
tip-toes and kissed him on the lips. 


“Good-night, dear,” she said quietly to him. 


“Bye-bye, m’dear,” he responded, quite unconcerned 
over the incident. ‘Come again soon.” 


Endsley was amazed, dumb-founded. Any suspicion 
which he had harbouted before, was now increased 
tenfold. He wanted to shake the girl, to wring the truth 
from her there and then. He could have shouted with the 
madness that seized hold of him. 


Nea bade him a curt “Good-night” as the boy 
announced the arrival of the cat, and left the room 
without another word to either. Hal made a movement 
as though to follow her but felt himself gripped by the 
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arm and pulled into the next room where a pair of rough 
hands worked over him, removing his clothes. 

Ten minutes later he was slumbering deeply as was his 
wont in such a condition. 

Endsley, sick at heart with a terrible jealousy, ee 
to his office, turned in his “wham of a story” and returned, 
retiring to bed also. 


CHAPTER XI 


REVELATIONS 


: slept little that night, however, having pte- 

Ge eee of too strange a nature to surrender 
o the sweet oblivion of sl 

slumber. Even y 

samy ee eee by which any ee 
ated to his heart’s idiosyncrasi 
rela sies—he would h 
it difficult to for eee 
get the events of the da 
u | y now dying, fo 
a os me rae and adventurous career as a seein 
me sh ee nee Se aa upon such sensational “copy” 
at day. € matter was gi i 
tic. Stupend 
and scandalous revelatj ee eee 
ations, of an unparalleled 
precedented nature oi ee 
sonously litical, h 
pr > Pp ously political, had sprun 
Rate Sera eae mysterious depths ie the Sane 
2 : 
with amazing unexpectedness, to startle the 


Far East. 


cat cnc et hel to Ai 
or C olitical graft was to China. 
tetas uae that the very basis of the pe 
He, Det : < uncontrollable smoke to overshadow 
eae Sara y steeped in the quagmire of avaricious 
eee eee corruption—should have been that from 
Sanpete ry cries aloud to the world to be delivered; 
Cae ee eas over the country from Jehol to 
coe ae 2 coms in mocking beauty from the valleys 
aes ee a gorges to the borders of Annam; which 
aT we poe sees and wheat stalks and annually 
eee mee y starvation and its poison fumes; 
pete pe whine about, decrying with one 
the Foreigner’s lack of suppression and support of 


the country’s blight 
from the caurgglee » and in the next, demand solatium 
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Opium! That treacly, sticky-brown, viscous drug! 
Opium and China! Once strangers, they have now come 
to be inseparable. Not-a chance in the world of keeping 
the one from the'other. It will be so a thousand years 
hence. One cannot stay the torrent with a sieve. The 
only divergence between the period of Han, Sung or Ming 
and the present day, is that the Emperor and his minions 
exacted just and legitimate toll—though somewhat in- 
significant perhaps—whereas the Republican protege 
to-day fights with tooth, nail and boot to grab a berth on 
the Presidential train in the hope of snatching a lucrative 
“mail-bag” from some passing station, to retire on the 
proceeds before another clique obtains power, rips up the 
tracks ahead and upsets the proposed schedule. 


Graft! Corruption! The country reeks of it. And 
strong and unmistakable above the odour of this pollution 
is the sickly smell of opium. 


Blood-money! It is nothing more. To load the gun 
for the assassin is no whit worse than lining one’s pockets 


with profits from smuggled poison. 


Forbidden fruit is always sweetest. Restrict a child’s 
desire for candy and candy becomes the one thing in the 
world that child wants most. It craves candy. It will do 
anything, even wrong, to get candy. Candy becomes an 
obsession. Why? Because the child has been told that 


candy is not good for it. 


At once the pleasure which had been a normal 
indulgence becomes a treasured luxury. Mine at any 
price! That is the cry, whether the child be of the forest 
desiring some sweet poisonous berry, or of the city fancying 
some scraggy poodle in an apartment-house. 


And so with China’s national smoke. Prohibition came, 
drugs were tabooed and the cravings of the country were 


intensified an hundredfold. 
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Opium at all costs! Mandates pouring out fr, 
Peking’s puny administration were scoffed at. Riceields 
gave way to the cultivation of the poppy. “If we can’t bay 
the foreigner’s opium,” cried the addicted populace We 
will grow our own.” Not of the same unexcelled quality 
or with the same delicate aroma perhaps; but still opines. 


But as surely as the robin follows the snow; as surely as 
night follows day, the smuggler will trail in the wake of 
prohibition. There were those who resented the minis- 
terial edict, who demanded to know by what right was such 
a ban hung like a cangue about their necks. Who had 
vested themselves with this authority which smelt of 
usurpation of a citizen’s rights? Who had the power or 
audacity to dictate their moods and fancies to them? 
They would not stand for it. Not by the sacred queue of 


the ancient prophet. They had the price and were willing 
to pay it. 


Enter the wily smuggler with stores of rich, chocolate- 
coloured, solidified poppy-juice; best quality from the 
valleys of Persia and the fields of Turkey—at their price. 
The sight of it thrilled; the perfume from it intoxicated 
as no other could. A sample pellet and a puff!—and big 
money changed hands. The trade grew; it expanded. 
Soon these self-same office-bearers, appointed to check the 
self-destruction of the nation, became interested in the 
calling of the determined few. Here was an undreamed 
of privilege of office; a real, thriving, revenue-dodging 
trade which was worthy of the official eye. Result— 
compromise. As the demand increased, the cost and 
“duty” of their illicit cargo followed suit. Men grew 
tich. Samsha flowed freely o’nights and tongues wagged. 
Officialdom became an even more coveted realm. Jealousy 
became keen. Intrigue was practised increasingly and the 
wiles of the smuggler multiplied. 


Then, as inevitably happens when men lean toward 
subterraneous and highly-remunerative callings—blood 


Se ig re ee 
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was spilt. A band of even more lawless smugglers than 
the original few, the pioneers—perhaps owing to lack of 
the necessary capital required for the original outlay upon 
a cargo of contraband, or perhaps lacking the facilities 
for transport—asked themselves, “Why go to the very 
great trouble of organizing the purchase, transport and 
delivery of the precious drug; why place in jeopardy an 
enormous amount of really good money when by the 
exercise of a little patience, a little ingenuity and hardly 
more personal risk, the same cargo of dreams may be 
obtained without moving a foot out of China?” 


Why, indeed? To even the illiterate outlaws who con- 
ceived the idea the question could be answered in only one 
way, and that way was their own. 


Ere many moons had shed their full, bright rays upon 
the Celestial Empire the first shipment of the drug from 
Asia Minor went astray. Reports circulated freely among 
the expectant dealers, financiers, middle-men and dis- 
tributors of the hinterland, that evil was afoot. The 
henchmen deputed to ensure safe delivery came running 
hot-foot, breathlessly to relate how, at the point of the 
pistol, they had been robbed; filched of their precious 
cargo. 


It had been easy. Merely the upkeep of an agent at 
the port of shipment, a cable containing details when the 
“cargo” left, a little patient vigilance by other watchers at 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai, a minimum of risk, combined 
with a measure more of patience, and for an insignificant 
outlay the priceless booty could be had. 


What better plunder could be found by the thousands 
of professional loafers than such “black gold”? The 
return out-weighed the risk a thousandfold. Here was a 
diversion for the countless thugs of the city; a diversion 
of unlimited allurement, for a smuggler will only on rare 
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Diamond cut Fees ee The smuggler f 
time faced the underworld wolf and ee ces 
equal terms. “‘Hai-yah!” Such could not be. 


Then the appeal to Caesar. New ways, new methods 
Further compromise. At last a job for the country’s ial 
navy! The cost would be enormous, prohibitive for a 
single “importer.” But all! A combine! It should be 
easy. They literally had their backs to the wall. It was 
an eye for an eye now with prices soaring and stocks 
running low. 


And so the navy, and perforce, the army and the police 
—for the controller of one, the man high up, the receiver 
of “duty,” the temporary passenger on the Presidential 
train, was the controller of them all—acquired new duties 
to perform and the business proceeded along satisfactory 
lines once more. 


Then—Nemesis! 


Shanghai—foreign Shanghai, by treaty for more than 
three-score years governed by whites, a world apart from 
its neighbours, a veritable spring of vivacity in a desert of 
lethargy, measured, mapped and staked-out for the 

foreign devil” to live and enjoy the rule and protection 
of his own country; offering shelter to a million of “the 
oldest race”—awoke one morning to the amazing magni- 
tude of this illicit practice. An indignant constabulary, 
already considered one of the hardest-worked forces in 
the whole wotld, was rocked from its solid base of 
experience to discover an unbelievably advanced stage of 
smuggling in being within its own sphere of administration. 


A merchant prince in the highly remunerative game of 
smuggling had been robbed, cleaned out, literally “skinned” 
by a bunch of pirates on the high seas. His shipment of 
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the drug, several million dollars’ worth, warranting the 
chartering of a special steamer to safeguard against theft 
or pilferage, had vanished as if by magic. Facts pointed 
to collusion between the captain of the ship and rival 
smugglers. Investigations, thorough and ruthless, follow- 
ed frantically. 


For months scouts and spies roamed the underworld, 
sounding a possible exhaust here, tapping a likely leak 
there, relentlessly trailing the missing contraband, for the 
reward for success was great. In Chinese territory and in 
the foreign Settlement they worked in an effort to locate 
the fortune in opium. 


After six months—months of endless fatigue and strain 
for the thieves who found themselves unable to dispose of 
the stolen cargo in any but minute quantities on account 
of the never-ending watch maintained by their victims— 
success crowned their efforts. An underling, tired of 
waiting for his share of the profits, struck a bargain with 
the legitimate owners of the dope and disclosed the 
identity of the rival gang. He could not tell where the 
drug was kept, but he was well paid for what he knew. 


Now the question arose—“How to waylay the enemy?” 


Simple! Institute proceedings for the recovery of 
stolen cargo destined for elsewhere—to an unrestricted 
port. That was to be the joke. 


This was done. A sudden raid by a detachment of 
native and foreign police upon the headquarters of the 
gang, a search, and the evidence was found. Not much, 
just a few pounds of the identical drug—unmistakably 
wrapped. 


But the papers, the documents, the correspondence 
seized! They proved eye-openers. Their contents 
staggered the city and the country. Scandal, red, raw and 
dripping, of limitless dimensions, disclosed an official 
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rottenness which stank. Even the humble tricsha li 
blushed at the disclosures. International de ee 
enormous proportions were revealed, 
as wide-spread. as the hemispheres. 


alings of 
showing corruption 


And it was over these things th 
gs that Endsley pond 
he lay in bed a few feet from where Dears ae eye 
snoring off the effect of Nea’s cocktail mixture. , 


A particular friend in the Force had sent in a hurried 


call to Endsley’s paper giving the ti : 
: g the tip so that his £ 
might be first with the story. P ates Erlend 


Only towards dawn did the young man get any slee 
and then it came through sheer fatigue. But he had to he 
up bright and early as the Court was to commence pro- 
ceedings in the trial of the arrested men immediately 
The criminal charge of being in possession of contraband 
was to be dealt with first, and it meant good “copy.” 


So, a few hours later, leaving Desmeyer still deep in 
slumber, he stole quietly out of the flat and departed in his 
private ricsha for the Police Court. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE TRIAL 


Bx the rules of procedure in the Shanghai Settlement 
Court—that court where Chinese civil or criminal 
cases concerning the International Settlement of Shanghai 
are heard—the Bench, which consists of a vice-consul of an 
extraterritorial treaty-power and a Chinese judge, jointly 
operating, shall hear any case ready or required for trial 
that day on which they, in their turn, sit. 


It so happened that the American consular representa- 
tive constituted the foreign section of the court on the day 
appointed for the preliminary hearing of the criminal 
charges against the arrested opium merchants. The task 
of conducting the case against the prisoners was deputed 
to a British attorney and for the defence an imposing 
array of legal talent of mixed nationality faced the Bench, 
testifying not only to the large available and necessary 
funds for legal protection of the smugglers, but also to the 
horror in which opulence holds the law’s retribution. 


The public benches were filled like a first night theatre 
with the idle, the otherwise interested, and relatives—all 
Chinese. All were agog with excitement, for word had 
been whispered that the son of a mandarin and some of 
the city’s richest were included among the prisoners. 
Interpreters whispered agitatedly with friends, relatives 
and counsel. Fears expressed by a wife, a concubine or a 
tottering uncle were ambiguously allayed by the former 
whilst the latter prepared a line of action among them- 
selves. 


On the left of the high dais occupied by the judiciaries 


facing the counsel’s benches, and on the right of counsel 


themselves, sat or stood a score of 


Or court-room guards. On th 
filli "wn the opposite side 
ing their allotted seats as the general Eh completely 
ae representatives and the foreign off aaa et 
cers . 
the case. Among the former was Ends] x concerned in 


native police, Witnesses 


nag court having assembled 
in and took their stand in a is 
ng dock with thei 
a public benches. To the rear of them ee oa S 
atl in civilian long gown and the Aes tee 
ey his only visible official insignia bein f ee 
ack jacket, unmistakably braided. per 


Apparently perfectly calm and inperturbable, they stoail Nie 


aa : ee 
ae see eee oe awaiting developments. But for 
eir lives they must have i : : 
realized that th 
in a court where the doll i i ee 
in a ar weighs nothing in th les of 
justice for they paid strict i ae 
attention to the proceedi 
attitude in marvellou imi casera: 
S contrast to similarly situated 
ersons 
in courts outside the Settlement where the acne of a 
case is often assured before it comes to trial. 


Bes aie eae, one foreign and the other Chinese, 
nf ep as before the foreign and Chinese judges 

spectively and prosecuting counsel arose to address the 
court, his interpreter at his elbow. 


< 
* are ee Your Honours,” said he, “arises out of 
; os the gue extraordinary and complicated situations 
Re ever ad to deal with. It arises out of a petition 
me on certain Chinese against certain other Chinese, 
it Ree of the defendants in the dock. In that. 
Pe oc it S alleged that the defendants named. therein, 
et 5 number of lesser responsible Chinese—who have not 
ses SS ne the way——stopped a vessel, an ocean- 
stole f h SENG WAY. from. Europe to Manchuria, and 
trom that vessel a quantity of opium, an enormous 
quantity of opium valued at a million dollnts? 


the prisoners were brought 
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The interpreter caused a sensation among the native 
spectators when he translated these remarks to the Chinese 
judge. 

“Elow the opium was removed from the ship,” counsel 
continued, “I am not prepared to say, Your Honours. I 
am not concerned with that phase of the situation. That 
is for counsel for the plaintiffs to discover. But what I 
am concerned with, and why I appear here to-day, is this. 
In tracing their stolen cargo of opium the plaintiffs in this 
ptivate criminal prosecution were led to certain premises 
within the boundary of the International Settlement of 


Shanghai. 


“J must remind Your Honours that the reason the 
plaintiffs had the courage to declare themselves the owners 
of this cargo—which Your Honours know perfectly well is 
contraband in China by a Presidential mandate issued. in 
1913—-was on account of the fact that the opium was not 
destined for Shanghai. It was to be discharged at Viadi- 
vostock where, as you know, there is no restriction upon 
narcotics of this sort. Whether the cargo was eventually 
to come to Shanghai I cannot, nor do I wish to say, Your 
Honours. That is another matter with which I am not 


concerned at present.” 


“As I was saying,” continued the prosecuting attorney, 
“the plaintiffs in their petition named certain patties as the 
defendants who had stolen their cargo. They demanded 
their arrest. Now, Your Honours, it was at this point 
that the police decided to do a little investigating of their 
own and in consequence, a sudden raid was made upon the 
address given by the plaintiffs, and a thorough search made 
of the premises. 
if it please the Court, by stating 
he plot alleged by the plaintiffs 


d this greatly seasoned police 
djective which can describe 


“I may interpose here, 
that the magnitude of t 
in their petition, staggere 
force of ours. The only a 
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such a conspiracy is “colossal,” and a m 


ordinary sense and this ship actuall 
Shanghai and the cargo stolen, it amounts to nothing less 
than an act of piracy! If obtained with the knowl 
the captain and crew of the vessel it reveals the existence 
of an enormous organization who arranged for the 
smuggling ashore of this vast cargo, and the disposal of it. 


“The police are only interested in matters which concern 
the Settlement and if, as the petitioners allege, this cargo 
of opium was brought into the Settlement, someone broke 
the law, and it was with a view to apprehending that 
person or those persons that the police raided the premises 
described on the charge-sheets before Your Honours. 
They found evidence in the course of their visit to those 
Premises which sufficiently justified their arrest of the 
prisoners in the dock before you; evidence not only that 
these men were undoubtedly concerned with—if not the 
actual perpetrators of, the crime alleged against them— 


but evidence that they are dealets in opium and as such, 
they are liable to the law. 


“I respectfully ask that this charge be dealt with first. 
A criminal case is of public interest, which comes first. 
Private interest is of only secondary importance. The 
Prosecution in this case is of a most extraordinary nature. 
A very large organization must have been required to 
Possess the power to stop ships at sea and remove large 
quantities of opium. The longer the delay the more 
difficult becomes inquiry into the affair. Iam prepared to 
go straight on with the case though a short adjournment 
would be the most convenient course, as we have in our 
hands a very large number of documents and papers seized 
at the time of the arrest of the prisoners which I think are 
essential to the proper conduct of the prosecution.” 


The prosecuting attorney then sat down. 


i i : Ost stringent 
inquiry 1s necessary. If the petition is tead.in the 


Y was stopped outside 


edge of 
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itement ran through the court-room., The 


ane in face of such grave indict- 


i ily but, 
i s stirred uneasily bu rs eae 
sere the whole remained surprisingly calm. T 
ment, 


“what has counsel for defence to say to a reman 
former finally asked. 


d?” the 


3 Pp ; ~ y se m a g 


Frenchman. His accent proved it. eee 
“We have no objection to ze remand,” he said in thin, 
piping voice. 
Then he cleared his throat. oS 
“But we ask ze court for bail—reasonable bail,” he sai 


more emphatically. , 
ly!” cried the prosecuting 


Rie eae nernae een “lt these men are allowed 


j i is feet. ; 
ney, jumping to his A a ne 
a Se ail nee case and the case of the plaintiffs is 


the 
No amount of bail could secure the Pxecamcene * 
risoners in this case because the moment t A shiarpate: 
tibetty they would flee from the Eo rernsuone ee 
and the jurisdiction of this Bonouse spect s 
fully ask that they be held eiawe y Sere rs 
will proceed with the case immediately, ieee 
certain do I feel that the defendants Vira: aoe 
have evidence here,” he said, thrusting iherliaraes 
ts on the table before him, “to prove tha ae 
ae eee with the greatest i eee ae 
smuggling of drugs into this country a ae ce eT object 
in China to the best of our knowledge an 


9? 
to bail, Your Honours! ue 
The court refused to grant bail and remande 


prisoners in custody. 


— — 
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The little French lawyer sh hi 
offered no further ees shrugged his shoulders but 


Immediately the court adjourned Ends 
further details regarding ne ee ae a 
sheets now in the hands of the clerk of the court “The 
case would still be a front-page story in his pa : d 
particulars of the accused would furnish a ee a 
of interest both to foreigners and Chinese alik Ee 
scanned the list of names carefully. ak 


The first name meant nothi 
othing to him beyond the £ 
a it was that of a well-known and retired ees 
ae ne a no meaning: nor the third or fourth. 
e vague Ft i 
peter one ng ss recollected as a man associated with 


But the sixth! 


Endsley started and hj 

; s face went ashen pal 

ees Bete dizzily and had to Eup A 

SUPP a5 e looked again, shaking nervously, all his 

ce gth seeming to have left his body. He studi d th 
© again, more closely: then the address rie 


It was the address which had made his heart miss a 


beat! “The ne 


me meant i { 
es nothing tohim. It was a Chinese 


>) 
Nea’s address! The number! 


And the road! Th 
* there could b i 
do not make mistakes in eee ers oe 


the address all tight. Had h 


to himself a hundred times 


The same number! 


He could no 


he dashed fro Ai ee 


lon oo. ° 
a ihe cae ee Seizing his hat 


© the courtyard where he 
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startled his aged ricsha-runner, Wong, out of a peaceful 
forenoon slumber, and harshly commanded him to run as 
he had never run in his life before. He must learn the 
truth before anything else. It might be possible after all 
that there had been some mistake: that somebody had 
blundered, or perhaps there were a number of people 
living in the same house. 


But down in his heart he was afraid. Something had 
warned him that there was a mystery about this girl— 
her obvious wealth and lack of parental control. 


He knew, of course, the reason for her going to the 
cabaret. And she had told him quite frankly her relations 
with regard to her parents. That her father was a Chinese 
he had also learned. But his instinct, born and nurtured 
in the growing acquaintance with the girl, and over- 
whelmed with stronger thoughts as their friendship in- 
creased, now had free play and he felt himself believing 
Nea in some way connected with this gang and its 


practices. 


Quite naturally his thoughts were not of reproach or 
disgust. Even had he felt certain that Nea was cognisant 
of the source of her luxury and wealth, he would not 
have loved her one whit less. He thought only of her 
safety; how to assist her if she were mixed up in this 
awful scandal. He even allowed his thoughts to stray 
to flight and wondered if Nea would run away with him 


if she were really in trouble. 


With such disquieting thoughts playing fast and. loose 
with his imaginative brain he filled the twenty minutes 
which were required to reach the tall gateway of Nea’s 
house. He pressed the electric bell as on the last occa- 
sion, but no immediate response came to his summons. 
creeping around his 


hing. 


He pressed again, a growing chill 
heart at the delay which, to him, meant only one t 
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After an interval of almost another minute he heard 
the rattle of keys on the inside of the gate and presently 
the bolt shot back noiselessly. A Chinese in long silken 


gown, with short black jacket, stood facing him. 


“Wot thing?” he asked brusquely. Then, ‘Hello, 
master!” he cried cheerfully as he recognized the young 
newspaperman. “You wantchee news?” 


“Oh, hullo Ling,” cried Endsley, silently thanking the 
kind fate which had placed a friendly detective in Nea’s 
house, for he realized now that the latter was under guard. 
“Have got trouble this side?” 


“My tink so plenty tlouble,” answered the other, 


impassively jerking a thumb back over his shoulder. 
“You wantchee go inside?” 


Endsley nodded. 
“Yes, is anybody there?” he asked eagerly, 


€ . . . . 
“Have got one missee—velly nice,” replied Ling 
meaningly, his yellow features relaxing into a smile. 


Endsley waited to hear no more. With fast beating 
heart, his knees almost giving way with every step, he 
walked swiftly up the walled drive to the familiar black 


Nea met him with a little ct 
telief. The great black Chow- 


post, heard his Voic 


uproar. Otherwise there was a de 
the house. 


“Oh, thank 


goodness you h fo9 ae 
. . o 1aVE CO u 
accepting his . me cried Nea, 


toffered hand with genuine gratitude in 
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her eyes. “Awful things have happened here. My 
father has been arrested by the police!” 


“Yes, I know,” replied Jim, looking closely into her 
eyes, trying to find any trace of guilt in them. 


He found none. They were as free from furtiveness 
or insincerity as a babe’s. He found only appeal in them 
and the sight of it, the relief, overjoyed him. 


“You know?” she cried in wonder. “But, of course,” 
she added, “you work on a newspaper. You know every- 
thing.” 

“Not everything,” said Endsley. “I have just come 
from the court.” 

“The police court?” cried Nea. “Was my father 
there?” 


“Ee was,” answered the other quietly. 


. . ” 
“Oh, do tell me what this dreadful thing is prea 
i n 
cried the girl. ‘No one here will be me anything a 
they have taken away my poor aman. 
“What about your mother?” inquired Endsley with some 
concern. 
is i ” lied Nea, in a manner 
ais res: tee ceeds wish to discuss 
suggesting that she did not par 
that matter. ; 
“In bed?” repeated the young man in surprise, for the 
hour was after noon. 


“Ts she ill?” 


“She fainted when the police came and es Hobbes 
away last night and so we—Ah Ching an 
her to bed.” | 
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“Last night! They took your father last night?” cried 
Endsley in surprise. “Why didn’t you ring me up?” 


“I couldn’t. I couldn’t,” the girl answered, almost in 
tears. “That awful man won’t let anyone use the tele- 


phone.” 


She indicated another native detective who passed 
silently to and fro a short distance away in the court- 
yard, apparently uninterested in the pair of them yet, 
a close observer would have seen, never removing his 
eyes from them. 


“Why, of all the —,” exclaimed Endsley indignantly. 


“You leave this to me, Nea,” he consoled her. “I can 
fix this all right.” 


“Oh, I do hope you can do something!” exclaimed 
the girl bitterly. “It’s horrible being shut up like this. 
I can’t go out. I can’t speak to anybody or do any- 


thing. I wanted to ring up for a doctor for my mother, 
but he wouldn’t let me.” 


“Leave it to me!” called out the other as he dashed away 
to see Ling. 


Presently he returned with a triumphant look in his 
eyes, followed by the detective from the outer gate. 


“I told you,” he cried joyfully. “It'll be all right soon.” 


The detective was h 


eard a few seconds later speaking 
over the telephone. 


“Mister Maclay come cho 


p-chop,” he announced to 
them after a co 


uple of minutes. 


“Who is Mr. MacLay?” asked Nea. 
“Mr. MacRae,” corrected Endsley, i 


ir. M S a personal friend 
of mine in the Police force,” ‘ Ces 
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“Now before he comes,” he continued, “tell me, on 
your word of honour, Nea—because I have never fooled 
Mac yet—do you know anything about this business your 
father is mixed up in?” 


“Why, how silly!” exclaimed Nea, feeling a little hurt 
at the question. “Of course not. Why, I don’t even 


1»? 


know why they took him away! 
“That’s all I want to know,” said Endsley. 


Ten minutes later a big, burly form, in civilian dress 
and with the unmistakable signs of the criminal-hunter 
about him, entered the courtyard and was saluted by the 
Chinese detectives. 


“What's all the noise about, Jim?” he inquired at once, 
without more than touching the rim of his hat to the 
- . > 
girl. “What you doing here? 


“Mac, I want you to loosen up a bit on this house,” 
Endsley said to the detective. “This girl shouldn’t be 
treated the way she is. She has nothing to do with 
anything her father has done.” 


“How d’ye know?” queried the other. “She say so?” 
“She told me,” replied Endsley. 

“You believe her?” 

“Sure I believe her!” 

“She a friend of yours?” asked the officer. 


Endsley looked at Nea with a smile. “T’ll say she is,” he 
said meaningly. 


“O.K. then,” came from the other. “But you better 
get her out of here for the present. This place is ae 
to be thoroughly overhauled in the next few days. ob 
her to a hotel for a bit. She can come back after the 
blowover.” 
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“But her mother is sick in there,’ explained Endsley, 
pointing towards the wing of the house which he knew 
to be occupied by Mrs. Chang. 


“Well, send her to hospital,” the officer suggested, 


“But no one else leaves the house.” 


“Oh, what about my poor Ah Ching,” cried Nea, tear- 
fully. “What will they do to her?” 


“She’s all right,” answered MacRae. “We'll soon find 


out how much she knows and let her go.” 
“Well, anything more?” he added, turning to go. 
“Thanks, Mac,” said Endsley. ‘Just tell these blood- 


hounds of yours what we’re going to do before you go, 
will you? They’re liable to hold us up otherwise.” 


The big Scot did so, adding a few further instructions 
in the native tongue. Then, with a curt “So-long,” he 
swung through the courtyard gate and out of sight. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BACK AGAIN 


6 ONE the first thing for us to do,” said Endsley, the 

moment MacRae had gone, “is to get you and your 
mother out of here as quickly as possible. You haven’t 
any friends to go to, have you?” 


“INo,” answered Nea, somewhat bitterly. 


“Then you must go to a hotel. Don’t be long. Just 
pack enough things for a few days while I am telephon- 
ing.” 


Nea ran upstairs lightly to do as she was bid. 


Some ten minutes later a voice called Endsley from 
above and he ascended the stairs to find Nea struggling 
in the dim-lit upper hall with a huge suit-case in each 
hand, while behind her he noticed two more. He ran 
to help her. 


“Holy Moses!” he ejaculated. ‘You're not taking all 
these, are you?” 


“Why of course,” replied the girl. “I’ve only packed 
a few dresses and handkerchiefs and—and things.” 


Endsley surveyed the luggage critically, Many women 
took less on an ocean voyage, he told himself, but, realiz- 
ing that argument would be futile, he gathered up the 
valises and bore them down-stairs into the courtyard. 


“Shall we take the open car or the closed one?” asked 


Nea. 


“Neither, I’ve telephoned for one,” replied Endsley. 
“The police won’t allow your father’s cars to be touched. 


——___—— —__—. 
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“Oh, bother the police!” exclaimed the girl irritably. 


“That’s what I say,” said Endsley, “but let’s go while 
we can. Don’t you want to say good-bye to your 
mother?” 


“Mother?” echoed Nea. “Oh I forgot mother. I 


wonder how she is.” 


“A doctor will be here presently to find out,” said 
Endsley, quietly. 


“Did you ring up for one?” she asked. 
“Sure. Didn’t you say she was ill?” 


“Then he will look after her. Let’s go!” answered 
the girl, turning to do so. 


Endsley regarded her with mixed surprise and sorrow. 
It struck him only then how wide a gulf there was 
between this half-caste girl and her mother whom, she 
had told him, she despised. Had Nea been less beautiful 
he might have found it in his heart to scold her, but, 
looking at her as she stood there in the courtyard among 
the chrysanthemums and luxuriant verdure of the garden, 
her appeal was irresistible, so much so that he refrained 
from questioning her actions with regard to her helpless 


parent. He could find no words of reproach and followed 
her to the car in silence. 


They found it waiting for them outside and seated 
themselves whilst the baggage was deposited by the house 
coolies in the front seat and on the floor at their feet. 
One of the detectives stood nearby, watching them. Then 
the car moved down the drive and out onto the highway. 


Had the two young people been less engrossed with a 
suit-case which persisted in bumping against the girl’s 
knees, or had either of them glanced backward ae a 
moment, they might have observed another car take up the 
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running to the rear of them, following at a handy distance 
until reaching the city, where it closed up within a few 
feet to avoid the possibility of being separated by traffic 
signals. 


This strange car hung at close range as far as the Astoria 
Hotel, that splendid Far Eastern caravansary where meet 
the peoples of the earth year in, year out; where, until a 
recent and more luxurious acquisition secured pride of 
place, potentates of every clime assembled on pleasure or 
business bent. Then, observing the leading car draw up 
at the hotel, the other swerved and disappeared among the 
crowd of moving traffic. 


Elated with the prospect of freedom for a few days, 
Nea, regardless of expense, engaged an extravagant suite 
of rooms immediately. Endsley would have been extreme- 
ly annoyed had he known the thought which really 
prompted her action. But he was much too concerned 
with other matters to give it any but momentary considera- 
tion. 


Upon returning to the office he found work which 
occupied him for the rest of the day and, when finally 
free, he discovered that it was too late to go again to 
see Nea. He went to bed without having had an oppor- 
tunity of talking over the events of the previous evening 
with Desmeyer whom he found absent on his return to the 
flat. Concerning this, however, he was too overcome 
with fatigue to be annoyed. 


The following morning he found a hastily scribbled 
note from MacRea upon his desk informing him of 
another arrest in connection with the sensational case 
which had set the city agog with excitement. In con- 
sequence, the case would come up for hearing again that 
morning, the note stated. 
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He wanted to communicate with Nea, believing that she 
would be somewhat at a loss to know what to do with 
herself without friends. Buta glance at his watch showed 
him that he was already late and he hurried off to court. 


The new prisoner, he learned, was considered by the 
police in charge of the case, to be an unimportant member 
of the gang so far as personal position went, but custody 
of him was thought likely to prove fruitful of results and 
his retention was ordered. In addition, Nea’s amah was 
brought up and, upon the application of the police, placed 
upon substantial security as a material witness. 


These affairs, however, caused Endsley but passing 
concern and interested him little. There were other and 
amazing matters before the court incidental to the case 
which aroused every atom of his journalistic instinct. 


The prosecution made known that since the previous 
hearing, and overnight, it had conducted a further search 
in the headquarters of the opium gang and discovered 
certain other documents which demonstrated to an even 


greater extent the almost unbelievable magnitude of this 
smuggling combine. 


Direct association with the leading opium exporters of 


Constantinople was revealed, as was also the extent of that 
port's export of the drug. 


Private codes, 
European banks, 
heroin, and marke 
spots where contr 


exhibited. 


bank transfer receipts from leading 
quotations for cocaine, morphine and 
d maps of the Shanghai area depicting 
aband was to be smuggled ashore, were 


s Europe’s export of opi 

um to the Far East: 
t i : 
he result of the Geneva Opium Conference, terms quoting 


shipping, government “fees,” payment and arbitration, 


Tae Pole ne ye | ony Rife Tete heehee ee nena A eat hsshneretassapensesisdemaaiadeibestieieamnusnpeekensigernieme dels Lalf 
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circular letters from travelling representatives and contract 
forms, all were produced as exhibits to prove the amazing 
efficiency of this enormous international smuggling com- 
bine. 


These startling disclosures completely overshadowed 
any interest Endsley might have displayed in the welfare 
of Nea’s servant. Even the fact that a private prosecu- 
tion was before the court seemed to have been forgotten 
in the excitement of these moments. The original 
prisoners had not been brought before the court, the 
prosecution having previously intimated that it intended 
applying merely for a further remand to enable complete 
translations of all the seized documents to be made. 
This was granted, one week being allowed, and the 
moment the court rose Endsley hastily gathered up his 
note-book and pencils and departed for Nea’s hotel. 


Upon entering the vestibule the first person he caught 
sight of was a plain-clothes foreign detective seated at a 
convenient spot a few feet from the main entrance. He 
recognized the fellow immediately and before the recogni- 
tion became mutual dodged behind a pillar and, after a 
series of successful spurts and furtive rearward glances, 
reached an elevator and ascended to the fifth floor and 


Nea’s apartment. 


The presence of the officer in the hotel at that time 
meant only one thing, thought Endsley. Though as 
had given the girl permission to leave her home e 
evidently was too thorough a sleuth to accept ais 
the last word regarding her knowledge of Chang's illicit 


business. 


Endsley’s first feeling was one of annoyance, oe it a 
gave way to one of understanding as he Sea ere oe 
enormity of the case upon which his pms ri spit 
engaged, and it was but natural that he should leav 
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stone unturned to get to the bottom of the affair which 
had become of international importance. 


He found Nea sunning herself, as was her habit, beside 
her sitting-room window, a silken kimono around her, by 
which he knew that she had just taken her morning bath, 


> 


“Good morning,” she greeted him, smiling. 


“Hullo, Nea, how are you?” 


“I’m worried about Ah Ching,’ answered the girl. “I 
wonder will they let her go. Did you see her at al!?” 


“Sure. Does she know where to find you!” asked 


Endsley 
“Why, is she free?” 


“She will be as soon as she puts up her bail,” said 


Endsley. 


“Oh, how much is it?” cried Nea. “Tell me. I have 
money. Oh, please, quick! Is it much?” 


“A thousand dollars,” Endsley told her. 


€ 


ees thousand dollars!” echoed the girl. “Will a cheque 


C43 ae ° . . 
; * afraid not,” said Jim. “Besides,” he added, “you 
. . ? 
: pee as think of putting up this money either. 
5 you tgure in this matter the better. You ‘must 


not give the police an 
y cause to think that you kn 
anything at all about this business.” f oy 


“But she’s my amah!” ctied Nea 
an Sy her out. She’s just like a mother to me. Ever 
“ es aia gs she has looked after me I will pay 

ney,” she i : | 
sec : ended, stamping het slippered foot 


“I want her. I 
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And rushing to her bedroom she returned with what 
Endsley saw was a cheque-book, and sat down at a table to 
fill out one of the slips. 


‘Nea, don’t be silly,” said Endsley. ‘Forget all about 
this business for a while. She probably has sisters or 
relatives who can raise this money between them. She 
may be free now for all you know.” 


“I won’t. have them keep my poor Ah Ching in gaol,” 
retorted the girl. “What does that old woman know 
about my father’s business? I don’t even know myself!” 


“Never mind what either of you know,’ insisted Endsley. 
“l’m only advising you for your own good. You must 
behave very quietly for the next few days, Nea. 
Honestly! I’m only telling you to save you trouble.” 


“What trouble?” inquired the girl. ‘They can’t touch 
me for what I haven’t done!” 


“No, my dear girl, but they can make things very 
unpleasant for you until that is proved,” replied Jim. 
“They've started already, in fact, if you must know. 


“What do you mean?” asked Nea, a little frightened. 


“Oh, nothing,” answered the young man, regretting his 
carelessness upon noting her evident concern. 


Nea was not satisfied. Quick-witted, she detected that 
he was holding something from her and the belief aroused 


her temper. 


“What do you mean ‘they have started already’?” she 
demanded, her eyes narrowing to a degree as nearly 
Oriental as‘ Endsley had ever seen them. Who has 
started already?” 


Endsley made no reply. 


ae ae TEE aad BIG ee 
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“Who?” again demanded the girl, springing from her 
chair and advancing towards him. “If you don’t tell me I 
will get a thousand dollars from the bank this minute and 


she moved silently backwards and forwards on the tich 
Oriental rug, at odd moments tossing her short black hair 


go and help Ah Ching!” 


Endsley became alarmed instantly. Her words need 
not have been accompanied by such intense emotion for 
him to realize that she would be as good as her word. It 
was this first-hand knowledge of her strong will and fiery 
temper which had warned him to withhold the informa- 
tion concerning the detective on duty downstairs, for he 
felt sure that if she learned that she was being watched she 
would be goaded into desperate and reckless conduct. 
He wanted to kick himself for his thoughtlessness in 
having allowed the remark to escape him. 


But the girl gave him no time for reflection. 


‘ 
“Are you going to tell me?” she asked again, her voice 
quietly earnest. 


“My dear 


girl, you are making a lot of fuss over 
nothing,” 


eEndsley attempted to assure her. “There is 
only a man downstairs in the lounge. I didn’t mean any- 


thing when I said they had started already. How do I 
know what he is doing there?” 


“Who is he? Is hea policeman?” asked Nea. 


“Oh, of course he is!” 
trembling with a passion whic 
anger or fear. 


she continued, her voice 
h might have been either 


_ Endsley could not tell. 
fro with short, irritated st 
picture of loveliness. 


He watched her pace to and 
eps. To him she looked the 
- Beneath the orange-coloured silk of 
her kimono, heavily embroidered with sinuous black 
dragons, her body, full-grown and rounded, rippled like 
flowing gold; her hands, petulantly perched on her hips 
displayed the seductive slimness of her light-clad body as 


in unspoken expression of some exasperating thought or 
antagonistic emotion. 


For several moments she said nothing and Endsley 
made no effort to interrupt her intense deliberation which, 
he could see from the intermittent frowns and puckerings 
of the pretty red lips, was tugging at her wildest passions. 


It was the first time he had seen her bereft of cosmetics. 
Less than thirty minutes out of her bath his sudden arrival 
had found her complexion clean and radiant. It had a 
brilliance about it which could not escape his notice. oe 
it was not the velvety smoothness of her cheeks wh fe .e 
magnificent lustre of her waved hair which aes : i 
heart to quicken its beatings. It was more the strang 
tint of her skin in its natural state. 


h half of her claimed China as the seed from 
ae ae had sprung, there was little ahah jety 
hair and the small delicate hands to support this ‘ ie | 
He had seen her in the cabaret, in the changing 2 ey 
lights of the dance-hall. He had seen her in : e i 
euded yellow of her home and in the midst oO se a 
blooms, But always she had deceived his eye with m 


guided artificiality. 


; i he had given 

To-day however, though unintentionally, s 
him a aan of herself as God and a Sea: ee os 
made her. Absent were the upturned at oe of the 
bridge of the nose and the jaundiced reer ote 
flesh, common among Oriental faces. In t ce be pene 
features as perfectly Europ oe Lae h completely 
combining with a subtle Orientality whic ale 
intrigued the beholder—a child of anes! 0 Tone 
isolated within the limbo of unfortunate bree ‘a cobbed of 
by a cruel destiny, lacking panei ue! eves of scorn 

the finer feelings of patriotism, tossed by wa 


ke -" _-——~ —-— — + + 
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upon a sea of social ostracism. Blameless they must be, 
and pitied, for they are a people shorn of rulers and 
religion, without the inspiration of ancestral worship or 
tradition; a loose, ungovernable and Cimmerian tribe. 


For a full five minutes Nea said nothing. Only the 
firm round breasts, rising and falling deeply beneath their 
silk covering, and the little clenched fists, offered any 
suggestion of the anger which was struggling for outlet 
from her. The thought of being under constant sur- 
veillance clawed her free spirit until she could scarce 
refrain from screaming. Victim of an eccentric experiment 
of nature, her heart cried out with painful insistency for 
response to her animal passions. Of a world whose moral 


code condones unlimited offence, she craved satisfaction 
for her feelings. 


She wanted Desmeyer; had set her heart on having him 
the moment he came into her life. Endsley, she knew, was 


hers at any moment’s asking. Perhaps that was why he 
occupied a back bench in her affections. 


Again it was the parable of the forbidden fruit. 
Though her bod 


y ached for the sweetness of embrace 
and the delirious, throbbing white-heat of mingled passion, 
a stubborn trait in her nature dominated her, holding her 
with the bridle of expectant hope until her heart’s choiée 
should creep in surrender into her clasping arms—a 
deferred pleasure made sweeter thereby. , 


when she had Desmeyer at her merc h 

y, when his dazed 
sine had helped bank the fires of her Passion with ens 
Isses, Nea had thought of nothing else. She had 


mentally arranged 
wetemng., in her excited mind, 
ilities of each, Then, in the midst of it all, the police 
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had come and she had crashed to earth again with sicken- 
ing reality. The romances of her fanciful brain received 
jar upon jar as she in turn endeavoured to leave the 
house, telephone or in any other way communicate with 
the sweetheart of her dreams. 


ful disappointment had given way to bitter 
Renee to re OREN The scant information of 
the cause celebre she had gleaned from her guards made 
her hate her father the more, for through him she had 
been deprived of the one thing in life she wanted most 
just then. Then, when her depression had reached its 
lowest ebb, Endsley arrived and automatically her hopes 
returned. 


Ah, cruel fate that lent an honest lover to be pete ae 
for feminine wiles. No wonder the girl’s pete ne 
contained surprising warmth after her last coo as 
taking. No wonder his suggestion that she ee ee an nee 
for a few days met with her instant approval. Love 
be satisfied after all. 


Then the joy of renewed hope had ar baa eameey 
shattered. The idea of anybody, least of all an o pater 
the law constantly watching her daily tig ee 
outgoings and incomings, seemed to ring a ee 
upon her romanticisms. Her first thought neg a 
Endsley’s words had been to flee from t 9 ste ee 
plain common sense reminded her of the baer YS sate 
course. She saw all her plans slipping. A devi Ai ere 
rose in her. Simultaneously a way out suggeste é 


“Sol” she said at length, half to herself, rae ae 
young man who even yet stood drinking in her c ‘ 
“They’re going to watch me, are they! 


Her eyes flashed fire as Endsley had erik iin gai 
before. Her brow puckered and she thrust 0 
delicate oval chin aggressively. 


eee 
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“VIl give them something to watch!” she almost hissed, 
“Tl make them keep their eyes open!” 


Endsley did not like the tone of her voice. In the 
interval of silence which had passed between them he 
wondered what mischief had mastered her thoughts. 
That they were evil he did not require to hear her words 
to know. 


“What’s the matter, Nea? Whatever are you so sore 
about?” he asked with evident concern. 


“Those police!” the girl snapped back. “They make 
me sick treating me like a criminal. What have I done to 


be watched like a thief?” 
“They are only doing their duty,” Endsley assured her. 


“Yes, and I’m going to see how well they can do it?” 
Nea retorted with a meaning shake of her head. 


“What do you mean?” asked Endsley. “What are you 
thinking of doing?” 


“Tm going back to the Palais Royal first,” said the’ 
girl in a manner which showed that she had made up her 


mind. “And if I don’t shake them off there I’ll do 'some- 
thing else.” 


“Suffering centipedes!” 


exclaimed Endsley, in utter 
horror of her resolve, 


Then, the first shock of her words 


found his tongue again. 


having passed, he 


ee > s: 
You’re not serious, of course,” he said. 


F . . C to 


ia > 
But — Endsley was at a loss for words, 


—y 
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“Don’t be silly,” he burst out irritably. ‘Cabaret! 
Again! Nea, don’t! Have you forgotten the last time 
2? 
you were there? 


“Tt was an accident,” Nea replied, pouting. 


SY es, 1 know it was,” agreed Endsley. “But it’s just the 
sort of accident which may happen to you any night. 


“Nea,” he continued softly, going closer to her and 
making an effort to grasp her hand,, which she withdrew. 
“Please don’t go there any more. You're too aoe too 
lovely, too pretty to work in a cabaret. You will a ways 
cause trouble among the men. Go to another piste, 
another hotel. Come on, pack your things. Let’s see i 
we can’t beat the police.” 


“No,” Nea answered resolutely, “I won't.” 
“Please!” he pleaded. 
“Good-bye,” the girl said sharply. 


And turning, she walked into the next room, leaving 
the young man staring incredulously after her. 


Presently, utterly crest-fallen, he picked up his hat and 
departed. 


CHAPTER XIV 


JACK ASHORE 


oe following day was an important day in the history 
of Shanghai just as it was in the life of Nea, the little 
Eurasian girl. In the former it marked an event of con- 
siderable political magnitude, while in the latter it 
represented another milestone along a road beset with 
domestic eruptions and fateful happenings. Shanghai, 
the richest prize in China, for years the spoil of warring 
factions and mercenary armies, became plunged again into 
one of the periodical civil wars which have a habit of 
breaking out like some chronic disease with the coming 
of every Spring in China. 


But unlike previous civil wars, this fresh outbreak was 
destined not only to plunge China into a state of chaos, 
but also to awaken the whole world to the realization of a 
growing menace in the Far East: in other words, the 
awakening of China. Canton, headquarters of the 
Nationalist Government, product of that father of the 
Chinese revolution Dr. Sun Yat-sen, arose in full military 
strength under Soviet guidance and marched northwards 
unresistingly on a mission calculated to gather the entire 
nation under the wing of Nationalism, and foreign Im- 
perialism, selected foe of the revolutionary leaders, was to 
suffer from its most earnest attentions. Old and unequal 
treaties were to be abrogated forthwith, foreign loans were 
to be repudiated unblushingly, foreign land concessions 
Ee to be restored to China unconditionally—that was 
. oe programme—and of these concessions Shanghai, the 
richest military prize in all Asia, was to be the: means of 
stirring the whole world to unprecedented military and 
naval activity. Great Britain, holder of more treaty-port 


a 
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concessions than any other nation, showed herself willing 
to relinquish territorial advantages at Hankow, Kiukiang, 
Ichang and elsewhere on the Yangtsze. But at Shanghai 
—no! As an International Settlement representing many 
different foreign nations, this was to be protected, even by 
force of arms. 


In the past few years somewhat similar situations had 
arisen on almost a dozen different occasions and from all 
points of the Far Eastern seas grey iron-clads of all nations 
turned their bows towards the great Eastern cosmopolis 
and crept into their familar stations on the muddy com- 
mercial waterway, a silent warning to the Cantonese 
militarists to play their little game of unifying China in a 
manner which would not interfere with the foreign con- 
cessions at Shanghai, or their inhabitants. 


With such frequency and with such prolongation have 
these visits of the Powers’ warships been made to Shanghai 
in recent years, the latter’s outline and sunset silhouette 
have become almost a part of the landscape. At no time 1s 
Shanghai free from war vessels. But whereas in days gone 
by the water-front displayed but an obsolete gunboat Pe 
two of the river type, carrying but half a dozen nce 
guns, present-day Chinese belligerency requires one ing 
more, not, in fact, for the sake of the guns, but the eae 
number of men available to be landed for the defence o 
the foreigner. Thus it is that the Shanghai harbour in 
such times assumes such a warlike appearance with large, 
modern battle-cruisers, destroyers and other cubits sen 
craft drawn up in alignment, Japanese bow que 
American stern, British against French, Soop y 
landing-party and tactics in the protection of more than 
million Settlement residents. 


: . ilable 

The extent of the boundary lines requires Peis 

naval reinforcements, for the small force ue 4p uate 
Volunteers, likewise cosmopolitan in nature, 1s aced 
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to cope with the situation. Hence, Shanghai under these 
conditions may easily be pictured as a city of soldiers and 
sailors. Few cities under martial law assume a more 
martial aspect than Shanghai during approximate pro. 
vincial warfare. And on this, as on previous occasions, 
the great city once more assumed an air of fatalistic 
protectiveness, nonchalantly conducting business as usual 
under the very shadow of great guns, while cheerful 
Volunteers, British troops, American, Japanese, French, 
Portuguese and other marines picketed the boundaries, 
patiently, and philosophically waiting for the exhaustion 
of the latest political re-shuffing and the inevitable return 
to normalcy. 


To the merchant these repeated uprisings on the part 
of nondescript Chinese militarists are like so many ordinary 
business reverses; like an overlooked clause in an accident 
policy, almost eligible for classification under “estimates.” 


To the Volunteer who temporarily grasps a rifle in place 
of a pen, it is simply part of everyday life in an unruly 


foreign country, to be faced like chilblains in winter or 
mosquitoes in summer. 


But to the sailor or marine it means diversion; diversion 
from the monotony of peace, from the dull routine of 
Hong Kong, Wei Hai Wei or Yokohama. It means an 
Opportunity to “do” the Shanghai cafes and cabarets, the 
bars and the amusement houses, and none know better 
than a party of “tars” or “gobs” how to extract the last 
ounce of pleasure from such places. At such times it is 

Jack Ashore” with a vengeance and at such times the less 
Pretentious drinking parlours busy themselves with the 
work of preparing for his patronage. It is hey-day and 
happy-day in spite of the shadow of a great country’s 
internal writhing. Nights are bright and music sounds 
sweet after a tiring day guarding the boundary lines, and 


cafe managers are usually quick to interpret the wants of 
these transient warriors, 
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It is doubtful whether Nea, resolving as she did at this 
time to go back to the cabaret life, would have reconsidered 
her decision even had she been aware of the exceptionally 
lively time in store for her. 


Endsley knew what was to come. He had experience of 
sailors and soldiers of mixed nationality meeting under the 
influence of drink in Shanghai at night. 


He had not forgotten the tragedy of the notorious 
but now defunct “Trenches,” that string of fifth-rate dives, 
the one-time Moulin Rouge of Shanghai which, appro- 
priately named, once sheltered the cream of the early 
Russian refugees, pretty girls of both mature and tender 
years who fled south, from Manchuria, to the innumerable 
assignation-houses within and without the foreign con- 
cessions. 


But the shooting to death of a young foreigner, a young 
American of good family, at the hand of a jealous-drunk 
rival, saw the curtain of authority fall upon this section 
of Shanghai’s night-life. The “Trenches” passed out and 
with their departure another chapter of ill-fame in 
Shanghai history came temporarily to an abrupt ending. 


Endsley dreaded the prospect of a pretty girl like Nea 
being found in a cabaret by a crowd of sailors on a spree. 
True, she had the option of refusing their attentions, but 
her very presence, even her refusal, was almost certainly 
bound to lead to unpleasant consequences. He shuddered 
at the thought of her becoming the object of a drunken 
brawl; at the contemplation of a repetition of her previous 
accident. Even the vizualization of her dancing in the 
arms of some intoxicated, rough-and-ready son of the 
sea, tormented him. He became so restless as the result 
of his meditations that he decided to make a final effort 
to dissuade her from her purpose. 


He succeeded in reaching her by telephone. 


“Ts that you, Nea?” he asked. 

“Yes, who is that?” the voice of the girl came back. 
“l’m Jimmie,” he answered. 

“What do you want?” 

“J want to ask you not to go dancing to-night.” 


“Ts that all you want?” 


“Nea! Please! There’s going to be trouble to-night, 


You'll be —” 


Brrrr-r-r-r. The girl rang off in his ear. 


Endsley immediately got in touch with Desmeyer and” 
Mi. 


put the facts before him. 


“It’s up to you,” he said to his friend. ‘“She’l! not 
even listen tome. Won’t even give mea chance to tell her 
what she’s in for. You don’t know either; but if you 


cared for that girl as I do you would try all you know to 
hold her back. Will you?” 


“Why, sure thing, ole-timer,” agreed Desmeyer cheer- 
fully. “But where do you get the idea she’ll take any 


notice of me?” 


Endsley looked at him. 


ec 
Well, from what I saw her do to you at home not so | 


long ago,” he said meaningly. “I should say she was 
quite a bit your way.” 


Desmeyer shifted uncomfortably. 


“I couldn’t help that you know, Jim,” he said apolo- " 


getically. 


ss » 5 \ 
Sure not,” acquiesced the other indifferently. “I’m 


not growling.” 
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Desmeyer noted the tone in which the other spoke. It 
instantly struck him as one of complaint. 


“You're not sore about it, are you?” he questioned. 
“Are you in love with the girl, Jimmie?” 


“Aren’t you?” came back the other. 


“Well—she is pretty, isn’t she?” Hal admitted by 
way of compromise. 


“She’s absolutely the end of the rainbow as far as I’m 
concerned,” exclaimed Endsley fervently. ‘“That’s why I 
hate the idea of her being mauled about by a bunch of 
troops to-night.” 


“What makes you think she will be?” 


“Why, doggone your ignorance, man!” exclaimed the 
other, “the town’s alive with khaki and blue. Didn’t you 
observe that in your wanderings to-day?” 


“IT haven’t been out all day,” said Desmeyer. 


“Well, it is. There are fifteen men-o-’war in port now 
and some more expected by sundown,” Endsley told him. 
“That means several thousand high-spirited ‘gobs’ and 
‘limeys’ with a lot of salt to wash out of their mouths 
and you can’t tell me some of them aren’t going to blow 
into the Palais and get a line on Nea. She'll probably be 
a bigger boom than ever. That’s apart from the men 
stationed ashore.” 


“I agree with you there,” said Desmeyer. 


“Well, I don’t want her to be,” said Endsley. “See 
what you can do to talk her out of it. She’s as stubborn 
as a team of mules, but I think I’m a bit. to blame for 
that. Anyhow you see what you can do. Use any method. 
you like. Well—er—I mean—” 
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Here Endsley paused as though doubtful of the wisdom ” 


of this arrangement, having in mind the picture of his 
pal being warmly kissed by the girl under discussion. 


“Tell me, Hal,” he said at length. “I want to know 
where we stand. Have you got any tickets on Nea?” 


“Did you ever know me to lose my head over a skirt?” | | 


asked Desmeyer. 
“Gan t-say Ldid2” 


“Well, I haven’t changed with travel,” said the other, 
“Leave this business to me. I can’t promise results, but I 


may be able to postpone the slaughter of the lamb for 


a while, anyway.” 


With that he left the flat and ricsha’ed to the hotel to 
see Nea. He found that she had left her rooms a few 
minutes earlier and though, faithful to his trust, he hung 
around the hotel playing pool, smoking and filling in the 
time with an occasional drink, inquiries brought no word 
of the girl’s return by dinner-time and he came to the 
conclusion that further waiting would be futile. An ad- 


ditional reason for his reaching this decision was the fact. _ 


that he could see nobody in the lounge, lobby or any- 
where else to answer the description Endsley had given 
him of the plain-clothes officer who had been the means 
a starting the girl off on her wild escapade. Not until 


had left the hotel the officer would have followed her. 


He was joined at dinner by Endsley who begged him 
to go early to the cabaret to prevent the girl recommenc: 
ing her hilarious but hazardous life in the dance-hall. 


ie went, arriving shortly after ten o’clock. Nea made 
no elrort to conceal her delight at seeing him enter through 


ee palmy entrance. She gave a little feminine cry of 
pleasure and ran to meet him. 


e left the hotel did it dawn upon Desmeyer that if Nea — 


phe eee Se * 
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“Oh! What a lovely surprise!” she cried, as soon as 


they were alone together. “I never expected to see you. 
Now I’m glad I came back!” 


“But you’re not going to stay here, are you?” Desmever 
bi going y ) y y 


asked, getting down to the business of his visit imme- 
diately. 


“Don’t you want me to?” asked Nea. 


\ She spoke in a manner which, to the young man, 
uggested that it required only slight evidence of his 
fersonal displeasure to achieve the object of his visit. 
Yet somehow he was loath to follow this line of attack. 
is common sense warned him that such a course would 
mpst certainly compromise him in a manner both mis- 
leading and distasteful to his sense of fair-play. 


‘It is not a question of what I want,” he said as in- 
differently as he could. ‘The fact of the matter is, you’re 
acting rather foolishly in coming here just now.” 


Jimmie told you to come here, I know!” cried Nea 
almost angrily. ‘That’s exactly what he said this after- 
noon.” 


ell, it’s true.” 
don’t care if it is. I’m not scared.” 


ut there’s no necessity for you to act like this,” Hal 
isted. “You needn’t go crazy because something 
yens you don’t like.” 


don’t like being watched.” 


“You wouldn’t have known you were if you had not 


sa told.” 
It makes me nervous.” 


“So will this place in another hour or two.” 


| 
| 
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Nea said nothing for a few seconds and, gaining the 
impression that he had made a little headway, Desmeyer 


continued : 


“Come on, let’s go,” he said. 


“On one condition,’ answered the girl, quietly and 


deliberately. 


“Give it a name.” 


“I shall be awfully lonely at the hotel all the time. 


Will you come and see me every day?” she bargained, with 
a smile of inducement. 


“Oh, say, I can’t do that!” cried Hal, instantly realizin 
that the girl was holding out for something to whic 
Endsley in his weakest moment would never agree. And 
after all, he reflected, he was there in his friend’s interests. 


“I’m only asking you a little thing,” Nea pressed, 
pouting her red lips like a little child on the verge of tears. 


“You don’t know what a big thing it is,” replied the 
young man. | 


“Well, nearly every day,” she persisted. 
“Nope. 


I’m sorry I can’t agree even to that.” 
Meantime the cabaret had been rapidly filling. Dandng 
was in full swing and many of the girls had already gone 
fo join patrons at their tables. As Endsley had predicted, 
a fair sprinkling of blue and khaki uniforms dotted the 
tables and their number was swelling almost every minute. 
Many of the sailors, ashore since early evening d 
already imbibed rather too well than wisely and thir 
swagger betrayed the effects of this. Fresh arrivals were 
greeted boisterously, friendships were renewed with 
raucous shouts and exaggerated demonstration Jest and 
good fellowship became infectious with every sddive al 
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bottle emptied, even the musicians rising to the occasion 
to hold these cash patrons. 


Nea sat with eyes fixed upon the crowd which jazzed 
itself violently around the illuminated, glossy floor. Out 
of the corner of his eye Hal watched her, believing that 
the sight and sound of the crowd would be a better 
argument than he himself could advance on Endsley’s 


behalf. 


But how little did he know of this girl’s nature. The 
very moment she appeared to him to be on the point of 
abandoning her purpose, her mind was evolving ways and 
means of achieving it. Her wits clustered around her 
brain like a swarm of bees around the queen, suggesting, 
pointing, arguing, planning a way to change this young 
man’s attitude, which she bitterly realized was one of 
extreme indifference towards her. But whether forced or 
natural she could not tell and she very much wanted to 
find out. The less notice he took of her the more she 
longed for him. At times her whole body quivered as 
her thoughts ran wild along amorous paths. 


Suddenly she turned and looked at him. 
“Won’t you do what I ask?” she said. 


“T can’t! Really!” Hal replied in firm tones. “You 
see [—” 


What he intended to say was cut short by the girl rising 
from the table and walking off, leaving him alone. 


He was at first astounded at her apparently childish 
conduct. Then it occurred to him that her action must 
have been premeditated; decided upon in the moments 
of silence which passed between them. 


i longer 
He shrugged his shoulders as if the matter no 
interested ee and would have left the cabaret but that 
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his curiosity held him to see what the girl’s next move 
would be. He saw her take her seat among a number 
of disengaged girls and a moment later, as the music 
started, the moment that Endsley had dreaded, the 
moment he had warned the girl against, arrived, and he 
saw her rise to dance with a French sailor who had been 
the first of a group who rushed to her table. 


Desmeyer was particularly glad just then that Endsley 
was not with him. Even he felt uncomfortable at the 
sight of this charming girl lending herself to the clutch- 
ing embrace of this half-drunken fellow. Endsley, he 
felt sure, would have made a fool of himself and started 
something which would have made things hot for every- 
body. Yes, he was certainly glad that he had come alone. 


He purposely avoided her gaze for he believed that she 
was doing this to annoy him or to wring from him the 
promise of agreement to her terms of departure from the 
Palais. And this he was not prepared to give. 


One of the Russian girls strolled up to his table and 
sought to engage him in conversation in the hope of 
business, but he ignored her, finally being compelled to 
order her away. He was not in the mood for such dull 
illiterate company. Actually, he was beginning to Peconic 
interested in this fascinatingly unconventional girl, and he 
wanted to be alone to study her movements. isis Bap her 
break free from the Frenchman at the conclusion of the 
dance and return to her table despite the frantic gesticula- 


tions of the man. Clearly. h 
ores Wy dele ob 
enjoying her role. served, she was not 
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her earnest protests and forced her into step with his 
floundering, heavy-booted feet. 


There was not the slightest doubt but that the fellow 
had lost control of himself. He appeared to be of the 
bully type, on a lone spree, and had obviously reached 
that stage of intoxication which rendered both his self- 
control and his respect for the gentler sex helpless. His 
arms were tightly wrapt around Nea, crushing her, his 
brain entirely unable to gauge the pressure of his hold. 


The sailor’s conduct, though he had to admit to himself 
that it was brutal, Desmeyer believed might cure the girl’s 
stubbornness and for some minutes he looked on in half- 
amused silence. But in another moment he was forced 
to admit that the sailor had over-stepped the bounds of 
decency. The most generous allowance for intoxication 
would not have allowed any gentleman in that hall to have 
sat quietly by while the sailor carried on as he did in the 
next few moments. ; 


In spite of the girl’s struggles he held her close to his 
chest, fiercely, at the same time drunkenly endeavouring 
to “shimmy.” The more Nea resisted the more he 
“shimmied,” for in his state of mind it was difficult for him 
to understand that his partner was not co-operating with 
him in his vulgar exhibition. 


The next instant, while but a few feet from where Des- 
meyer sat, he bent his face low and buried it in a long, 
strong kiss upon the girl’s soft neck. She struggled 
fiercely and tried to beat him with her small, clenched 
fists, but was as helpless as a child in the arms of a gorilla. 


They came to a standstill on the floor and between 
the dancing couples moving past, Desmeyer caught a look 
of entreaty in the girl’s eyes which brought him to his 
feet, sending his chair flying backwards with a clatter to 
the floor. There was no mistaking the appeal in her eyes. 
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She was in need of real help, for the sailor, with cruel 
strength, seemed to have fallen asleep upon her shoulder, 
half strangling her with his great, muscular arms. 


Desmeyer sprang forward, ignoring the couples with 
whom he collided. He grasped one hand of the ted- 
headed seaman, swung him free of the girl and sent a 
sickening blow crashing to his jaw. 


Instantly there was pandemonium. Several of the girls 
screamed while the crowd rushed to look at the fallen 
man. A number of the more sober men shouted “Keep 
back!” and formed a ring, only too happy at the prospect 
of a bare-fist fight. Men and women in the rear craned 
their necks eagerly at the central figures while the 


musicians dropped their instruments and mounted chairs 
for a better view. 


Presently the man on the floor moved and rose, rubbing 
his jaw. Those in the first rank of the crowd pressed back 
from the coming rush which they saw plainly written in 
the eye of the red-headed sailor. Hal stood facing him, 
breathing heavily. For a second he glanced about him, 
sizing up the ring, for he knew that he would have to keep 
out of reach of those great muscles of steel which bulged 
through his adversary’s uniform like upholstering. 


The shock of the blow had 
but his eyes were still blurred 
as he looked around dazed] 


silence awaited his next move 


slightly scbered the fellow 
with the fumes of whisky 
y at the crowd. A hushed 


: Hal ee still, knowing the next move as a chess master 
ae is. No one spoke. Speech was quite unnecessary 
or all concerned seemed t 


: © have accepte ; . 
like actors in a play. pted the situation 


Nea, wedged among the crowd, looked fearfully on 


a ay 
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Suddenly, with a vile oath, the sailor lunged forward, 
awkwardly and with arms swinging in true haymaking 
style. Desmeyer had no difficulty in dodging and laughed 
lightly, making no attempt to strike the sailor who re- 
bounded from the wall of blue uniforms around the ring 
with an angry snarl. 


“Come on, Red!” someone shouted with a laugh, while 
other voices took up the cry on Desmeyer’s behalf. 


As the sailor came on again with arms outstretched to 
grapple and close with this will-o’-the-wisp who continued 
to elude him, Hal shut his teeth and stepped, with head 
bent, into the big form, sinking a heavy blow into the pit 
of his stomach. The sailor collapsed with a throaty 
grunt and filled the air with unnerving groans as he 
fought for the breath which had been driven from his 


body. 


| : his victory 
Th wd cheered the young stranger upon his: 
and iste up as the manager, followed by a pole 
forced his way through. Hal felt a hand on his arm ane 
looked down to find Nea, with flushed face and sparkling 
eyes looking proudly into his. 


“[’m ready to go now,” she said smilingly. 


“Good! Let’s hop it!” answered the young man mane 
surlily. “Get your things quickly and meet me outst 
while I square things up here. 


sé 


i ft. 
asked Desmeyer, coming up at that momen 


“Tf you mean that,” said the young ee pee 
to the writhing form of the sailor who was sti 


ec oh) 
up in agony upon the floor, “I am. 


“Always I have 


i nager. 
“Hell!” interrupted the manag good business but 


trouble with that girl. She brings 
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plenty damn trouble too. Thank you, young feller,” he 
said to Desmeyer, grasping him by the hand. “Much 


oelecd for helping the young lady. She’s my best girl 
ere.” 


“These sailor boys,” he continued, gesturing towards 
the man upon the floor now being attended by some 
friendly sailors. “Alright . . . good fellows; no 
harm meant. But damn nuisance when they get a bit 
shot.” Still—business is business. Have a drink?” 


“No, thanks,” replied Hal. “I’m going home.” 


“Best thing, best thing, believe me,” the manager con- 
tinued in his short, brief manner of speech. “This chap’ll 
pa he oe you here when he straightens up 
ou hit him in the right spot, young fell Ri : 
alright. Good-night.” ees aa aaa 
“Good-night,” 


said Desmeyer, proceedi joi 
ing i 
in the vestibule. as Sat 


CHAPTER XV 


A MOONLIGHT DRIVE 


661 ET’S go for a joy-ride,” the girl suggested, when 
Desmeyer joined her. 
Desmeyer, who was still inwardly annoyed over the 
fight, but nevertheless pleased at its outcome, hesitated 
for a moment, but finally consented with “Just as you 


like.” 


Nea gave an order to the Chinese chauffeur and the 
car turned about and headed for the country. The 
drive took them through the remaining fringe of business 
houses of the International Settlement out into the re- 
sidential quarter of the merchant-princes, the home of the 
taipan and banker, where strings of tiny palaces, 
brilliantly lit and high-walled, stood out in magnificent 
evidence of a great city’s wealth. Broad, smooth motor- 
ing roads, through miles of residential territory, past old- 
style English homes, modern mansions, terraced and 
elaborate, quaintly gabled and of semi-Oriental architec: 
ture, were covered by the young couple in their drive. A 
bright moon overhead created marvellous and fantastic 
shadows along their path while all about them strange 
silhouettes lay blackened against the star-lit sky. 


Their road lay deserted before them except where 
an occasional ricsha-coolie ambled along mechanically with 
his passenger. At odd intervals stretches of open con 
soon greeted their gaze as they approached the ei e- 
ment limits beyond which lay the open tice and sie tu 
fields, glistening like silver sheets in the eae ight. 
Grey walls gave way to dark hedges and stately residences 
to humble mud and straw huts of the labourers. 


SE en 
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Until now, neither had spoken. The glorious night, the 
bright canopy of heaven and the intoxicating sensation of 
moonlight driving amid air both fresh and sweet, seemed 


magnificent in her eyes than at that moment. Here at last 
was the idol of her dreamings; a man who could, if he 
wished, love her fiercely, tenderly and strongly; who had 


sufficient without speech. Presently their car turned 
and ran beside a stream, a relic of the great days of 
canal transport, muddy and sombre by day but to-night a 
great stretch of molten silver, dotted here and there by 
blunt, black shadows, dim-lit with paper lanterns—the 
canal-boats. Across the water floated the screech of 
native fiddles as contented water-folk passed the evening 
hours in the way Confucius taught. The dismal howls of 
stray Wonks went up to the bright moon in losing battle 
while further on, the wails of an infant echoed in the 
still night. 


Warm beneath their rug, Hal and the girl seemed con- 
tent together. Turning another bend in the road which 
left the canal behind, the car ran into a slight head-on 
breeze which caused Nea to give a slight, chill shudder. 


“Cold?” Desmeyer asked, drawing the rug around her. 


“A little,” replied the girl and nestled close to him, 
resting her head upon his shoulder. 


Alone, save for the presence of her escort in the 
shadowy depths of the moving car, illuminated inter- 
mittently by the flash from a toad-lamp, the girl had 
ample time and opportunity for reflection. Although she 
had not actually planned this moment it had come as 
the result of her actions and the uppermost thought in her 
feverish mind was the wish to use it to the full. 


es 
From the first moment she had taken full notice‘ of 


ae ice man the yearning to possess him had been 
apse unbearable. This yearning had perhaps never 
een stronger than at the m 


oment wh ' . 
body taut and fists f when, with blazing eyes, 


ercely clenched, he had 
; ad stood over 
the inert body of the drunken sailor. He was never more 


the power to sweep her off her feet even as she wanted to 
sweep him away. She felt prepared to defy convention, 
even the loose moral code of the East, or the criticism 
of the world—to win his love. She knew she would 
do anything to make him, the man of her choice, happy; 
anything to make him want her either for all time or just 
for that ecstatic moment when love is carried, higher and 
higher, to the realm of passionate paradise, to return 
languorously and lightly as fallen thistledown to earth 
and sanity. 


To Desmeyer’s mind he was playing an entirely new 
role. Here he was alone in a car with a decidedly pretty 
girl and one who was not averse to being petted, as his 
experience had taught him, and yet he had not so much 


‘as put his arm around her. The night was full of 


witchery and absolutely conducive to soft caressing and 
the articulations of lovers, yet here he was sitting almost 
primly aloof like a school-boy alone for the first time 
with a young maiden. 


“Damn it all! Jim was asking too much of him,” he 
reflected. In future, he decided, his friend could do his 
own Sir Galahading. It was too much to ask a man, even 
a bosom friend, to put aside temptation which was thrust 
under his very nose in this way. 


And such temptation. Only through studious effort 
and self-control did he succeeded in maintaining his ees 
stare into the night. Time and time again as he felt ee 
girl stir against him he was on the point of putting out a 
arms, encircling her and, whether she liked it 8 not, 
kissing her with all the ardour of which he knew ‘e er 
capable. He knew she would not resist. In fact i fa 
that she almost expected it. Damn! What must sne 
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thinking of him? He pressed his hands deeper into his 
coat pockets and looked into nothingness, almost afraid to 
let his eyes wander to her lovely face lest he forget Jim, 
his good intentions and everything save the girl and the 
opportunity. 


After all, he reasoned, what claim did Jim really have 
upon her? There was the fact, of course, that he had 
fallen hopelessly in love with her. But had she ever given 


him any encouragement in return? These and many 


other thoughts flashed through his mind as the car sped 
along the road. 


Half an hour later the lights of the city loomed up in 
the distance, twinkling and countless. Their road led 
them into the French Concession with its green avenues 
and spacious parks. Here, as in the adjoining Settlement, 
magnificent monuments to successful traders, financiers 
and lucky speculators stood illuminated amidst glorious 
gardens, now frosted with the moon’s rays. Residences 
were more widely scattered here and private grounds more 
frequent. Cars too, became more numerous upon the 
highway as the theatre-goers returned to their homes or 
paid flying visits to the outlying cafes for their “night- 
cap. 


Proceeding at a high rate of s 


shortly found themselves again within the International 
Settlement and soon their cat passed through a labyrinth 
of real un-Westernize streets, fascinating in their 
nativity, blinking with lanterns and resounding with the 
piercing squeals of Chinese violins, the shrill falsetto of 
sing-song sopranos and occasional tum-tum of a drum, 
periodically drowned in a deafening crash of cymbals and 
finally rattling away into a toc-toc of musicless clackers. 


peed, the two young people 


: It was the tea-house district, humming with business, 
an with electric signs, a vale of laughter, drenched 
with samshu (rice wine). Hither and thither dashed 


‘een TT oe aaa 
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brightly-lit, highly-scintillating ricshas bearing diminutive, 
gorgeously-clad sing-song girls, desperately busy with 
engagements; so busy that they must add that touch of 
powder and lip-stick while hastening to meet their admiring 
patrons. Greetings were exchanged and hoarse warnings 
of perspiring ricsha-runners rose above the din of merry- 
makers. But in a few seconds more it had all been left 
behind as their car swept into the business quarter and 
drew up at the hotel entrance to deposit a much relieved 
young man and a still more determined girl at its ape 
For during the remaining stage of the journey fa ten a 
little blossom of beauty and caprice, blown ‘ iY ae 
thither by the gusts of passion and desire, had at last on 
consolation in a plan which temporarily gave her trouble 

mind and body the peace it sought. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HER CONQUEST 


6617°LL leave you here,” said Desmeyer. “It’s been a 
great ride, hasn’t it?” 


“Oh, I can’t let you go home without some supper,” 


cried Nea, impulsively, catching him by the arm and 
smiling invitation at him. 


The girl’s suggestion could hardly have appealed more 


to Hal’s mind just then for the keen night air had sharpen- 
ed his appetite. 


“Right-oh,” he said. “We'll have some together!” 


But once inside he regretted his decision, for Nea, 
instead of leading him to a table in the lounge as he had 
anticipated, did not let his arm go free until they stood 
together in the elevator and were shooting upwards. 


“I didn’t know there was a supper room up here,” said 
Desmeyer. 


“There isn’t,” replied Nea mischievously. “I want you 
to talk to me and you couldn’t do that downstairs.” 

ee 

Why not?” asked Desmeyer, beginning to wonder. 


ee ” : : : : : : 
“Because,” she said enigmatically, looking straight into 
his eyes. 


But at the door of her apartment he hes} 
another effort to bid her good-night. apie eng 


SIE > 2 

can't go into your i i 

Bice: 8 es v6 room at this hour of night, young 
man, » adopting a masterful air, “Look at the 


Dee eee ETE 
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time,” he added, consulting his wrist watch. “It’s nearly 
one o'clock.” 


Nea made no reply. She pushed open the door and 
caught him by the arm, leading him, in spite of a faint 
show of resistance, into the room. Then she rang the bell 
and ordered the boy to bring supper for two, throwing 
her own and Hal’s coat upon a chair. Hal noticed that 
she spoke to the Chinese servant in his own language and. 
thought it strange when he bowed low and replied at some 
length. But, being yet unused to the ways of the Orient, 
he quickly forgot the incident. 


To him, accustomed as he was to the fugitive amours 
of the wordly and practical man and a believer in rs 
affairs, always ready to forsake the old for the see is 
situation presented a new experience. He, whose : e is 
the past had always been that of a wooer, ee ae 
himself filling the undesired part of the wooed and, to his 
mind, giving a very poor interpretation. 


Given the same opportunities, even with a less Beste 
creature, he would have been quite prepared to ge on bes 
it. Only that haunting reflection of his ee J ze ii 
the grim spectre of his possible betrayal en ick 
He was inwardly conscious of this exotic gir! s i a aoe 
for him, but whether the infatuation was eae eae 
seated, he could not make up his mind. S : ma ee 
his imagination and stirred his donne aa Houle 
greater degree than he was prepared to admit. Soe 
he would have welcomed the situation; 1 pin eee 
its appeal to him. The fact that oe eh a oi 
apartment-room in an hotel at a late hour 
was not without its allurement. 


: ed 

With any other girl he would have se ee 

it over with all the sophistication of the mi ein 

young man of modern times. But rare ich cal 
strong conviction that he was present there 
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through another strange twist in the course of his short 
life in the East, he decided there was no harm in it. He 
did not for a moment attribute it to any plan prepense on 
the part of the girl. 


“That supper’s a long time coming,” he said, by way of 
breaking the strained silence. 


His voice in all its calmness fell like an icy hand on the 
girl’s musings. It seemed to reverberate out of the dis- 
tance and startle her into acute wakefulness. 


“Let me offer you a cigarette,” she said. 
Mf g > 


As she moved before him to lift the box from its resting- 
place, she struck the young man as being the embodiment 
of youth and gay adventure. The poise of her body, the 
lift of her hands, her shoulders, were beautiful and 
mysterious as love itself. There was about her a distinction 
which gathered like a cloud, drifting languidly as a 
southern breeze. She typified the hidden lure of a pas- 
Sionate nature. He wanted to leap from his chair and 
pinion her from behind, telling her between fiery kisses 
how much he wanted her. Certain pagan desires were 
loosened within him despite his conventional shell, and 


they flamed in his body with a heat that threatened to 
dominate all thoughts of decency. 


The girl turned to face him at a moment when his eyes 
reflected something of the thoughts in his mind. Intuition, 
or the indefinable method of communication of heart with 
heart, told her something. She stood like a carved 
of suspended emotion, yet lambent with hidden fire. 


Eyes, brown and blue touched in one 
the gorgeous, crucifying immortality 
apart. The girl, as if the sudden reali 
was too much for her body, 
to fall to the floor, and with 
thick rug at the feet of the 


statue 


soft look, revealing 
of love—then tore 
zation of her hopes 
allowed the object in her hand 
a sob sank to her knees on the 
young man. 
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“Nea!” 
Desmeyer sprang towards the girl with a startled cry. 


ht her beneath the arms and lifted her to her 
Be ; Lee face she hid beneath two little palms and as he 
supported her she pressed it against his shoulder, her 
warm, tremulous body shaking pitifully. 


“Nea! Little girl! What’s the matter bathed ae 
ere i e tilted her 
me!” he insisted as with one arm around her 


dushed, tear-stained face up to his. 


: t me? But you 
“Hal, oh Hal! Why don’t you wan 
ee ee you do!” she cried, asking and loan 
i ee cn 
tion in one breathless moment. ou kr 
Bean cae you—you won't love a ee a little 
11 do anything for you— 
i % you see that Til do 
Eten ae me?” she said fiercely, clutching at his 


coat, shaking him. 


She looked up passionately, fiercely, at aap 
eves brimming with tears. There was an - start 
fee speech like the swift onrush of a tum naar We 
Her eyes were magnets to draw the bee ou a Reeaaers 
lips seductive, inviting and promising i ; 
to lure with the warmth of her appeal. | 
scarlet lips with a cold passion 


i th: a kiss that 
i than any fusion of warmth; a 
fa like Ss Sed paining to be delivered into vain 
atc Then, as if suddenly eee ae 
her in his two hanas ant ar 
ee Hake en deeply, searchingly, into her ha 
eS o 


closed, slumberous eyes. 


Hal bent and kissed those 


“T think I had better go.” 


ow!’ the 
fort to 


“Nea,” he said at last. 


* go nN 
“No, no! You mustn't. You Lape sign 
girl cried despairingly, catching at 
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plead to his averted gaze. “Not now, Hal! Oh, don’t 
leave me now!” 


He said nothing in reply, but releasing his arm, moved 
listlessly across the room to the window. His mind was 
awhirl with conflicting emotions, waging a terrible war 
between loyalty and disloyalty, passion and decency, fear 
and daring. Resting his throbbing brow against the cold 
window-glass he gazed, seeing nothing, out into the night. 
His thoughts ran the full gamut of his emotions, turning 


and returning over the same wilderness, reaching nowhere 
and finding nothing. 


He knew not how long he stood thus, but finally, with 
a mind only half-decided, he turned with the intention of 
getting away as soon as possible. He did not know what 
he expected to see upon turning but he half believed Nea 
would be there standing as he had left her, or sitting in 
the chair before the fire. He failed to see her, however, 


and thinking that she might be curled up in the big chair 
he walked across the room. 


The chair was empty. He felt a little twinge of dis- 
appointment at not finding her as he expected, but con- 
cluded that she had slipped into the adjoining room— 
her bedroom—to wipe away the evidence of her recent 
distress. He was on the point of taking advantage of 


her absence to beat a hasty, if undignified retreat when 
something made him hesitate. He called out to her. 


“Nea! I’m going now!” 


There was no answer. This puzzled him. Surely she 
Was Hot going to sulk. Just like a-woman-if che did, he 
thought. He called again. 

Still there was no tr 
felt a little anno 


doing? She wa 


esponse from the next room. He 
yed, a little apprehensive. What was she 
s an impulsive child, he knew; but surely 


—$—$—$—— 
—" 
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she would not be so foolish as to do herself harm on 
such small pretext. 


Receiving no reply to the third call he hurriedly crossed 
to the bedroom door which was shut. 


“Nea! Why don’t you answer?” he called from oF 
threshold. But still there was no answer. ae sae 
if she had fallen asleep or was pretending » e€ so. a 
could not see whether any light burned in = ene 
whatever light may have shown under the ie see ose 
in that of the sitting-room. He quietly turned the han 
and looked inside. 


There was no sign of the girl whatever and he stepped 
quickly forward to examine the third room of the ey 
ment. As he did so he heard a slight Seite aes 

i turned to 
d by a click! as the door shut, and he turned to 
aunties with her back to the door, smiling timidly, 
roguishly at him. 


©You little devil!” ‘Hal ctied breathlessly. “You 
gave me the shock of my life!” 


But, immune as ‘he ‘had! beet im, the pe ne it 
girl’s matchless charms, his further reproac fe Esai 
founded at sight of her now. Clad in a se geo 
yellow silk pyjamas, sides silken soft an oat nate 
and high, she appeared like the full eho et ie 
over the horizon, with her eal eae ch 
ly fair and teeth shown in sweet smi ing. 


{ red 
With eyes which captivated at a glances (Pe Ord a6 
against the fairness of her skin, she o2 nd Desmeyet 
beauty, symmetry and perfect loveliness, aan aes 
ig es waylaid and his erstwhile ene fall beneath 
stormed. He watched, her body. tise 20 omegranates 
its soft covering, her breasts, like ae Her hands 
standing at bay; rising waves in a sea or 0 
she held behind her, keeping silent th 


aa earn ee 
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For nearly half a minute he gazed at her, absorbing 


her marvellous beauty. Like wine it swam through his: 


brain, driving his senses as in a whirlpool. 


Then she came forward with graceful swaying and 
swimming gait, supple-easy like a gazelle fawn, while 
from the fringed curtain of her eyes she shot shafts of 
passion at her love. 


A delicious dizziness seized him at her approach, the 
curious magic of her charm holding him still where he 
stood. He wanted to speak to her; to call to her stop; 
for amid the reeling of his senses he succeeded in realizing 
that he was powerless in her hands as a bird before a 
serpent’s gaze, and a fleeting thought of his friend at 
home urged him to resist her. 


But the thought passed as quickly as it had come for 
Nea, freshly perfumed and sweet-scented, came upon him 
and intoxicated him the more, redoubling his infatuation. 


Then she threw herself upon him and, winding her 
arms like a necklace about his neck, kissed him and 
caressed him, murmuring his name. He was literally 
drowned in the sea of love which came thundering about 
his ears with each fresh, delicious kiss of her soft lips. 
She kissed his lips, his cheeks and his forehead, standing 
on tip-toe, drawing his head down to mect hers. Then 
the young man’s arms went about her soft body and 


clasped her in an exhilarating embrace which neither 
chose to break. 


Finally he found stren 


gth to whisper test ; but she 
checked his words with per protes ut s 


her lips, clinging to him like ivy 
to the wall, her whole body quivering with uncontrollable 
passion. She seemed to have become possesssed with 
the strength of a man so fiercely did she hold him to her. 


“My God!” he breathed at last 
himself, 


struggling to free 
“You—girl—you’re—heavenly ! % 
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“Shh!” Nea whispered gently. “Don’t speak, dear. 
Don’t let me go.” 


“7 can't! , 1 can th, he whispered hoarsely back. a 
feel that you’re mine for always. I want you always! 


“Oh! sweetheart! Say that again!” Nea implored, 
oldies him tightly. “Please say that again! 


For answer he kissed her passionately, receiving kiss 
while tiny sobs came from the girl in his arms, so 


for kiss 
‘e was she with her conquest. 


overcome W 


CHAPTER XVII 


DECEPTION 


nee tray of supper things seemed to mock him as he 
slip quietly out of the apartment at dawn next morning. 
Outside the door, on a cotton quilt, he found the boy 
sleeping soundly, stretched across the threshold, and a 
certain understanding came to him. Already he felt 
bitter against himself for his weakness and the sight of 
the servant temporizing as partner to his nuit-d’amour 
did not improve his temper. However, his self-control 


mastered him and he stepped noiselessly over the boy 
and left the hotel. 


He felt better as the cool morning air struck him and 


would have returned on foot to the flat but that his 
conscience was already causing him a great deal of uneasi- 
ness. So he hailed a ricsha. 


But in spite of his mood at the moment he could not 
fail to observe the appearance of 


the streets at early 
morn. They 


were literally alive with traffic, both 
pedestrian and vehicular, and the latter interested him 


vastly. It was the market traffic. Hundreds of queer- 
looking Chinese wheel-barrows, 


lookis high-laden with every 
imaginable kind of marketable produce from the white 
cabbage of Shantung to the multifarious fish of the China 
seas, greeted his gaze. Blue-skirted country folk trund- 
led along the highway shouldering bamboos with twain 
baskets of feathered live-stock cackling their last sunrise 
sonata. At frequent intervals ticshas, piled high with 
Passengers and greens, ambled along, threading their way 
through herds of cattle roped cruelly through the 
nostrils—the meat of to-morrow. An endless stream of 


caer 
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ill-hands and whart coblies shuffled their 
He Sas along the water-front, now black with the 
ake of ferries and tow-boats. 


is way and saw it all. He heard 
hays Se ree !” of bamboo coolies strain- 
oe ae their burdens, the raucous honkings from 
ete cks, the quack-quack of hundreds of geese, the 
pee of path-finding ricsha runners, while every 
Renee the shrill blast of a steam-launch testing steam 
Cee drowned them all. 


Street sweepers in brilliant red jackets, the EEA 
niform of their employment, dotted the be 
coll us refuse. A few motor cars dashed past her s 
as Fi Here and there he observed sig - Se 
Shen a mixed feelings. He saw sailors, ee gua 
eae in ricshas as ain onethrnty al 

on their chests; others ale : 
a ee wending pray wey a ad te he : 

-ni “jag” or a tryst with an 0s : 
ee a a sweetheart in every port and there 
no dearth of petticoats in the Orient. 


i ing and as 
Desmeyer was in reflective mood area ce pearie 
f contrast aro 
azed at the scenes of contrast : ee en 
ee than ever the great disparity in wealth a pp 
in this queer and mighty city. 


i ‘oned this city 
d when it fashio ; 
layed a strange han aes 
Bee Bae of the East—from a eee a cee 
similarities crop up at every turn. es sn hance wile 4 
Foun without moving a muscle. oc 


i us. 
rapidity scarce less than miraculo 


on 
3 to find that up 
it for Desmeyet Hulse 
Quite natural then was it } dicection of his own 
the dire 4 
om the Bund. in ically deserted. 
ua the streets beyond were one ee are they 
Prob bly at no other hour of the twenty 
robably 
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so bare of life as at the first grey light of dawn; when 
watchmen bestir themselves to punch time-clocks and 
empty the remaining drops from thermos flasks. Police. 
men seem to have a habit of appearing suddenly out of 
doorways and side entrances at such time. 


Night-revellers, homeward-bound to snatch an hour’s 
sleep before office-time—while at midnight and through’ 
the wee sma’ hours they throng the city’s streets turning 
night into day—seem at this hour, like the goblins and 
ghosts of the dead, to vanish at the first flush 


dawn. Then, for a brief hour, the city attain 
silence. 


of revealing 
s its greatest 


Within this period the young Americ 
like a thief in the night, into the fat an 
bed. The sight of his friend peacefull 
the window, where presently the sun 
arouse him into wakefulness, 
As he gazed upon him his th 
bed where lay one, thoughts 
and strangely and who, in s 
dearer to him than he ever 
still smiling in sleep as he h 
for a brief instant until he 
an involuntary hand-sweep. 


an crept silently, 
d noiselessly into 
y sleeping beside 
would shine and 
doubled his guilty feelings. 
oughts flew back to another 
of whom affected him deeply 
uch a short time, had become 
believed possible. Her face, 
ad left her; arose before him 
dashed the picture away with 


He realized that he had b 
and for an hour lay ponderin 
torn between loyalty and love 
had been overcome in that br 


een a traitor to his best pal 
g the question of the future, 


, and it appeared that loyalty 
ief conflict with love. 


He faced the situation squarely, arguing the question 
from every angle. He had not the slightest doubt about 
what he ought to do; but he doubted his courage to do it. 


No, he could not return to America and leave his 
friend a clear field. That 
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; . He felt, and his guiding intuition 
set eee the girl he was fated to meet. 
ae feneget way he looked at it he could not find 
ne keep them both—the girl and his friend. One, 
i ti f ie was destined to lose. But which? He cursed 
a oie of fate which had precipitated him into this 
eerie and, thinking thus, fell asleep. 


im 1 kefulness some 
Endsley who shook him into wa s 
h ne Endsley returned from his usual visit to 
oO > 
the morning court. : 
“Going to sleep all day?” he asked. “I want to hear 
how you got on last night.” : ; 
i t the soun 
inked and opened his eyes at_ 
f as a moment failed to collect his scattered 
of the 
senses. 


“What happened last night, old pap ES, pasa 
seating himself upon the other’s bed. id y 


9? 
to get her away from the place? 


lied: “I sure did, 
is wits returned, Desmeyer replied: 
an 7’ But I ad ee hell of a time doing it. 
9 

“T reckon you did. Did she make a fuss! | 

j al 

“The devil’s own. And. things were Just as you s 
e : 


—place chock full of ‘gobs’ and all after her. 


he remembered more clearly his 
e of his friend in searc 


directed at a oe 


And now, fully awake, 
position and scrutinized the ae 
of any suspicion which might ene ous 
could find none and somehow wishe 


lumps 
‘ f great throaty 
Remorse welled up in the etna oe he remembere 


a tai d f 
at his friend’s blind trust in tee words and ideas 
tere last meeting and coe pe inde he found 
i i 3 dream 
th those which now t all some dr 
seca in realizing that it was ca 
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which had shaped itself in his recent slumber. The 
sudden change in him, in his life, was not without its 
sorcery, he felt. 


Nea. It was the Eurasian girl, the little creature who 
made. him think of big red poppies and golden sunsets. 


“But you got her out of it, though?” Endsley inquired 
again, anxious to verify the fact. “She won’t go back?” 


“No, I don’t think she will go back,” answered the other 
without looking up. 


“What time did you get home?” asked Endsley. “You 


must have been pretty late because I wasn’t in before one 
o’clock myself.” 


Hal’s heart leaped at the question; but he answered 
quite casually after a moment’s reflection, “Oh, some- 
where about three, I suppose. She wanted to have one 
good fling for the last and I had to agree to that as it 
was—well—better than—better to agree, I thought.” 


“Sure,” Endsley agreed. “Did she drink much? Did 


you dance with her?” 


“No, she had very little to drink,” replied Hal truth- 
fully, “and I didn’t dance with her.” 


“Did she ask about me?” 


“She did mention your name,” replied Desmeyer ambi- 
guously. 


Desmeyer was extremely uncomfortable at the way 
things were shaping. He possessed natural foresight 
enough and even now exercised that foresight to see the 
awkward position in which he was placing himself; a 
position which would, he feared, be revealed on the first 
occasion that his friend and the girl came together. 
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He did not regard her as naturally circumspect. Rather 
was she altogether too frank and plain-spoken to be on 
terms of secret understanding with him. And if she let 
slip some word, some chance remark in one Tie 
frequent outbursts of anger or passion, what a e 
the result? He would be exposed as a double-dealer, two- 
faced, treacherous! 


reflected upon his position. He was Jim’s friend, 
feos peas his hospitality and his ue cee 
his own meagre funds had dwindled down to ze ew do ee 
and before long his holiday would begin on the ee 
Endsley’s invitation; leaving him but his return ticke ‘i 
call his own. Ordinarily a legitimate situation among 
friends. But now very nearly intolerable. 


He was given ey spo Suave wee Lauer? 
however, for while he dressed, s a Soren meee 
Endsley pried him loose with journa pe : si ae 
every detail of the previous evening’s € se 
ioning his friend with unconcealed eagerness Teg 
ey Tiede mention of his own name, Dela tug aate 
repeated to him by Desmeyer with i e ee y EES 
counsel, seeking in his excitement to g re eg ae 
every little expression, ena and play 
exercised by the girl he worshipped. 


ne 

At times Desmeyer felt sure t oa ue casa 
consciously pointed and direct did some © iration stea 
of his friend become. He felt a ey Fare from the 
over him when they discussed Neas aes rush of hot 
cabaret, which was followed by a su Cee Endsley 
blood to his eats——and, he felt, pis caper? the hotel. 
pressed for details regarding her return 10 


i reticent 
But Desmeyer at this stage pea desicety 
and dismissed the episode with a careless § 


, n home, and 
“Then she just ran inside and I came © 


darn glad I was, believe me,” he said. 


Naeeeeeeeeeeee a aarmacininemmnnnniinisiininnnntnin ia SEE TE SS Wa ret 
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“Good stuff, boy!” exclaimed Endsley enthusiastically, 
“I told you you could fix things.” 


“Well, you can have the job next time for mine,” 
replied Hal, glad that the discussion was at an end. 


Endsley returned to his office rather early that after- 
noon with a light heart. Now that the distracting affair 
of cabarets and loved ones had been satisfactorily settled 
he felt quite capable of interviewing the new British 
Minister to Peking who had that morning arrived in 
Shanghai on his way to the Capital. 


At three o’clock the telephone bell aroused Desmeyer 
from a reverie he was enjoying before the fire. He had 
expected this and though for an hour he had been wonder- 
ing what his future attitude towards Nea ought to be, he 
even now had come to no decision. 


“Yes, it is Hal,” he replied to the caller. 


“Won’t you please come over and talk to me?” a plain- 
tive voice, yet unmistakably Nea’s, purred invitingly over 
the wire. “I feel so awfully lonely.” 


Hal made up his mind quickly. 


“I would like to very much, dear,” he replied, “but Jim 
wants me to help him with some work.” 


ee 
But I want you to take me out to tea, darling,’ came 


the girl’s voice pleadingly. ‘“Wouldn’t you rather be with 
me than with Jim?” ; 


“I would. You know I would,” replied Hal uneasily, 


“but this is very important.” 
“Can’t Jim do it alone?” 
“T don’t think so.” 


ee > e 
He’s a nuisance.” 
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“Yes, dear.” 


“You must come and see me, darling, I want you to kiss 


” 
me. 


Desmeyer shifted uncomfortably upon his feet as he 
thought of how to reply. 


“Come now! At once!” she continued, almost a note of 
command in her voice. 


“Honestly, I can’t,” replied the young man, offering 
silent thanks for the distance which separated him from 
the girl. Out of sight of her he knew he could resist her; 
just as he knew he would be helpless to withstand te 
quaint allurement once within its range. I Promise 
Jim I would help him on something important, he con- 
tinued, lying, “and I never break promises. 


“Then promise me you will come and see me the 
moment you finish work,” said the girl quickly. 


There being no question of committing scone? ct 
assenting to this, Hal agreed and rang off. idee ; 
he believed that he could conduct matters satisfactorily. 


But he must have time. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE FIRST DELUGE 


shes respite gained by this promise gave him a greater 
advantage than he had bargained for, however, for 
a whole week passed ere he met Nea again. Much of 
great moment transpired during that period; events vitally 
concerning the lives of both the young journalists, the 
Eurasian girl and her parents arising like a summer 
typhoon out of a placid sea, circling about their ears with 


fierce velocity, dinning their senses with cataclysmic 
sequence. 


Nea was the first to be caught in the whirlpool of events. 
She received an urgent message the morning after her 
telephone conversation with her lover informing her that 
her mother was dying in hospital. Upon receipt of the 
message her first thought was to ignore it; for was she not 
expecting word from Hal? Then curiosity arose within 
her. How had her mother known where to find her? A 


question easily answered. The police, of course, she told 


herself. 


A sudden revulsion of feeling surged within her at the 
recollection of the silent, ever-watchful figure who, almost 
like her own shadow, dogged her every footstep. But this 
gave way to a fleeting satisfaction at the manner in which, 
she thought, she had tricked him by returning to the 
cabaret for a brief visit the night before. 


The police. Why, of course. 


the heavily-dressed servant slowly strutting about her 
room, cloth and feather duster j 


n hand, carefully cleanin 

the furniture and pictu i ‘te 4 : 
res with familiar gesture and un- 
mistakable thoroughness, ‘ and 


She gave no thought to 
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Ah Ching, with ear-muffs half covering her wrinkled 
cheeks and eyes strangely red. with recent weeping, was 
back again with her beloved ‘“‘mississee.” Ah Ching, 
stouter than usual—for it was “four coats cold to-day— 
had drifted in unannounced the day before to the joyous 
surprise of the girl, and assumed charge of her ‘baby 
with a minimum of ostentation, her first act being to inspect 
the bathroom of the apartment to see that arrangements 
were “ploper” for her mistress in that all-important direc- 


tion. 


, characteristic stolidity of front she made no 
(eee to the recent disaster which had Suey 
Chang household, save to answer those first few ine os 
questions put to her by the girl in ae eran ° : er 
return. Having found her charge again seeme : es 
crowded all other thoughts out of her oe min ane 
to the barrage of questions fired at her by the young g 
she replied briefly and without detail. 


But as soon as Nea had made known to her phe ea 
of the chit from the hospital authorities the ° us nn 
became talkative and, when the girl, as ak : ae 
her intentions in hem whic sc advaed, then scolded 

excited. ea \ , t 
ny own daughter, remonstrating ageinst her wi 
fulness and undutiful conduct. But pean ani PPE is 
success. Then in turn she begged, wept, admon!s 


: : ec “Stitt all manner 
threatened, promising with native superstition 


irl i i i mainin 
of misfortune to the girl if she pee Lanne 
away from her mother’s bedside during her © 


. when 

Finally the girl consented. It was late eee 

she arrived at the ward. The last ee Sette city, some 
sun were reflecting a pale, golden light up = windows an 

af which found its way through the hosPia, vy sofely 

ae ae hed a ee mee ence brightening the 

upon the death-bed © 


pallor of her bloodless cheeks. 
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A French sister, white-cowled, soft-footed, almost 
angelic in appearance, admitted the girl who carried her 
haughty mien even into the death-chamber, followed close 
by the aged amah, agitated and fearful lest they were 
already too late. 


Falteringly, with hesitant step and more curious than 
sorrowful, Nea stepped towards her dying mother’s bed 
where the paralyzed woman lay motionless, scarce breath- 


ing, with eyes closed and senses already taking their final 
leave. 


For several seconds the girl stood looking at her 
mother, unmoved by the presence of death, gazing at the 
pale features which she hardly recognized, so deformed 
were they by the affliction which had seized them. 


As she watched, the eyes of her mother slowly opened, 
just enough to display the pain and suffering which lay 
within that frail body. At sight of the girl they moved, 
flickering an instant in earnest endeavour to open wider. 
But their strength was gone and they failed. 


The effort, however, did not escape the notice of the 
girl, and it stabbed her heart like a sword thrust, the utter 
helplessness of this cripple—her mother. Blood proved 
thicker than water. She felt every fibre of pity in her body 
stirred and at nothing more than an unsuccessful effort of 
a dying woman to open her eyes. 


She quietly tip-toed to the bedside and knelt down. 
Instinctively—for she could not have heard—her mother 
again raised her eyelids to the limit of their strength and 
her mouth twitched. She was trying to speak, but could 
not. But her effort assailed her daughter’s last barrier 
of reserve with a force as irresistible as it was mute and 


brought about her almost cold ears a flood of heart. 
broken anguish. 
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“Oh mummie, mummie!” sobbed Nea suddenly, throw- 
ing her arms across the motionless body. Don t die! 
Don’t die! Please don’t go away, mummie! Oh, I'll be 
good to you—l'll be good. to you mummie: I will—-I 
promise! You won’t go, will you? 


le body shook with a depth of feeling she had 

See i ee for her mother. This was something 

or to her, this pain of death, made keener and more 
eal because of the birth of her new feeling. 


hem she uttered 
4 after sob shook her and between t 
h - itiful wails, her hopeless appeals to the already dead 
ek For with her baby’s first surrender, the last 
Aekedae spark of life had gone out from pe Phare! 
Clara’s body, carrying with it the joyousness of her deat 


reward. 


CHAPTER XIX 


UNDERWORLD RUMBLING 


N ECESSITY prevailed upon Nea to attend to the 
funeral arrangements. Chang himself, still in custody, 
could not have done so had he desired and in her heartfelt 
bereavement Nea felt intense relief at his enforced absence. 
Already she laid the blame for her mother’s death at 
his doorstep and the thought of him affected her as bile 
in the mouth. She hated him three-fold now, for in her 
bitter reaction from the first moments of sadness and 
sorrow she had gleaned the truth from the hospital sister; 
the cold hard fact that Clara Chang’s recovery from her 
paralytic stroke at the family calamity had been retarded 
for no other reason than a broken heart. 


That she had been principally responsible for this 
pathetic ennui never occurred to Nea. Her outburst of 
repentance seemed to have swept clear her mind of all 
such disturbing remorses affecting herself and her entire 
thoughts centered around the hate she had re-kindled in 
her emotional heart against her remaining parent—the 


full-blooded Chinese. 


Between her sorrowful moments, her anger-laden 
soliloquies and her necessary, active duties, then, she 
seldom found time to give more than a wistful thought to 


Fal. No news had come from him the following day yet 
she experienced no annoying sensations. 


Upon the advice of the hospital authorities she informed 
the British Consulate of her mother’s death and from 
them received instructions regarding burial arrangements. 


Incidentally, she was registered as the sole issue of the 
matriage. 
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The burial service was of the simplest, the only sugges- 
tion of the Orient’s claim upon the dead woman coming 
from the grief-stricken, devoted amah who plodded 
steadily through the harvest of cemetery tombstones in the 
wake of her lifeless mistress, in sack-cloth raiment, holding 
aloft a fistful of pungently-odoured joss-sticks which, to 
her reverent and superstitious mind, offered safe armour 
and protection against any intending evil spirits until the 
coffin lay safely ensconced beneath its earthen caver ae 
What remaining sticks she carried she lit and placed li i 
a row of smoking sentinels around the grave-mound, 
waiting long after the girl’s departure for the cast 
be completed, in order to do so. Then, a a ie : : 
native supplication and she too, abandoned the dead to 
its fate. 


Nea had almost completed packing her belongings when 
Ah Ching again noiselessly entered the a ee 
and to her surprised inquiry the girl replied t < s eke 
going to change her surroundings. An hour a sin 
the two were ushered into a fifth-floor apartmen 
quietly located hotel in another part of the city. 


i d, cool- 
The young Eurasian girl, strangely subdued, 
eh ae faa docile through grief, yet Sema 
venomously hateful in those moments when her af mes 
train of thought reverted to her oe as nee 
of a quandary as to her future. Somenow : ee: 
her mother left her lonely, as though ue a < 
the world she had pined to be one of—had snapp 


r 
She experienced the sensation of a pment ae 
who hopelessly watches the last, thins 6 sees oF 
float up from an unobserving, pone ee 
seemed to have.fougbt in’ vain, t° 1h ieee ae 
among the people who claimed. half of her, y 
denied. 


Pe i WO Sr ne ann vrP Ss renee mv ON ne eave tanin Ee 
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How would her father bear towards her? Would he 
tolerate her with the same bitterness of unavoidable 
responsibility, or would he attempt to shake himself free 
from his daughter in customary Oriental style? 


Nea’s skeleton sophistry seemed to harp upon the latter 
course as his most probable conduct for in her restrained 
upbringing a predominance of orientation had mastered 
her fancies and imaginations, invariably directing her 
thoughts into channels entirely foreign to her otherwise 
natural inclinations or desires. 


Ah Ching’s continued linguistic tuition in her own tongue 
and alienation of the growing girl’s ideas to Oriental trend 
had been responsible for this, and in addition to absorbing 
such peculiarities of thought as were propounded from 
time to time by the old woman, the girl’s mind had 


assimilated all the quaint and fantastic superstitions of her 
father’s race. 


To her, such practices as selling maiden daughters for 
hard cash to licentious perverts, trading slave children or 
buying husbands on the instalment basis, were mere in- 
cidents in a strange social system. Her own Ah Ching, 
she knew, was financially destitute through an unsatis- 
factory betrothal in her weaning days and in the past six 
years half of her wages had gone to her betrothed husband 


in order that he might buy for himself the wife whose role 
she refused to fill. 


With such a loose, almost tramontane social order con- 
stantly before her mind, to goad her thoughts to tramme- 


lous imagination, Nea could h 

' ardly be blamed for 
overlooking the stabilizin li . . 

ae g reality of h 
at the British Consulate. ‘ Oerace eae es 


Unused and unac 
she failed to deriv 


satisfaction which c 


es as she was with British law, 
e from her position that degree of 
omes with security of tenure. Better 
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advised, she no doubt would have flaunted the fact before 
an irritated parent, or perhaps, more worldly wise, she 
might even have bargained voluntarily to rid her father 
of her distasteful presence. 


But none of these view-points occurred to her confused 
mind. For one thing her brain had practically ceased to 
function except upon two subjects—her dead mother and 
het hated father. Alone now, she felt that future domicile 
among those with whom she had hitherto dwelt would be 
unbearable, if not impossible. 


It was at this point in her reflections that her American 
blood asserted itself with independent restlessness, ot 
whereas she experienced brief moments of wavering A - 
missiveness, inclining with filial piety at the urge of et 
Eastern blood towards family devotion, such ae se 
docility were as short-lived as they were erratic and serve 
in the end only to strengthen her self-determination. 


Four days passed, days in which she saw pore ae 
Powhere and desined motuing save. queeticss: 2) ich to 
think. What little food she saw was brought to her ss 
although it invariably remained untouched, me Jl 
inclining only towards salted almonds and me ee sari 
another Oriental trait which had insinuated itself into 


character. 


To one of her nature, sensitive and emotional, to, 8 
extreme, such conduct was an open sala nae 
bidness and mental distress and not ais ys ee 
herself upon her bed and buried her hea eee eae: 
pillows in an outburst of heart-broken a ees romptu 
ing the humblest of supplications, reap i amnteae) 
little conversations with her mother who—who 
may have been with her in those moments. 


On the fifth day the second cee oe of segues: 
descended. It coursed through one of. the a ” 
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legal battles in Shanghai history, whirlpooled through a 
sensational trial, eddied and flowed back and forth between 
foreign and Chinese ministerial offices and finally caught 
up Chang, the smuggler, in an irresistible undertow which 
only loosened its grip in the back-wash from native soil 
and left him, drenched in ignominy, stranded in the 


territory of this forebears, debarred from the hospitality of 
his adopted nationality. 


The decision of the court was unanimous and fnal. 
Chang had abused the protection of the foreign Settle- 
ments. Ele was exposed as a moving spirit in the anti- 
foreign agitation, so bitter at this time; a schemer who 
planned and plotted; who evolved the most virulent of all 
schemes for the furtherance of the prevailing unrest; a 
comptroller of underworld finances who paid dole to the 
strikers; who bribed rioters and hooligans to stage pseudo- 
patriotic demonstrations; who halted trade and industry 
and overturned organized authority; a master-mind behind 
the greatest upheaval in the Far East for several decades. 


Under the shadow of an unhappy era when every 
foreigner, every stranger in the Celestial Empire literally 
carried his life in his hands among a fanatical population 
and moved abroad with fearful, tremulous tread, the 
nefarious trade of contrabandists and drug-smugglers 
flourished apace. Self-preservation precluded all humani- 
tarian concern for the headlong rush China was making 
towards self-destruction via the opium route, and un- 
precedented shipments of foreign drugs wormed their way 


through the boundaries into Shanghai’s foreign Settle- 
ments with consummate ease. 


Fortunes were made oy 
barrassed business men t 


and recovered their stabi 


ernight and financially em- 


urned to the illicit trade readily 
lity in a month. 


Chang, super-smuggler, had f 
GE Ceres anned the flames of unrest 


itation meant disorder and disorder 
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diverted official attention, oblivious to all else but the task 
pecdoene peace and the protection of foreign nationals 
re) k 


and their property. 


In a city of two million people there is penne to a < 
percentage of profligate idlers, living hand-to-m eas 

es, awaiting, like a stake-grabbing spectator . 
eoreaete for the first and least opportunity to snatc 
eae from any source, illegal, or otherwise. 


ity 1 ¥ s the term 
city in the world doe 
ossibly in no other e wo! ras 
ieee ae such criminal ident toe & in sere 
here an estimate places nearly thirty aoe waned 
ai inhabitants among these cane idle. ees 
i illusory. 

rstand yet conceptively ul A 

Saag oe y ae police authorities as criminals, either 


are regarded b he axiom does not revert. 


confirmed or prospective. But t 


eit he home- 
ee » fast developing into the. 
scien eee tongs of America, not 7 ee 
. ichest jewel in a : 
igi ticle, terrorize the ric oe 
ee eet do. Black-hearted pea e 
al ee wolf than man, they ee gold, murder 
succes core ready weapon, offering bloo 


for money. 


i Ss a 


the 
n h it i the ranks of 
y o yy, and it 1s from ay 
“ ees lorived its first semblance 
“loafers” that such story cert 


truth. 


grown equiva 


i d 
ficial smu gling an 
Prior to these flounshing oy se ae atlee ae 
i fo) 
sham suppression, the tas Wig 


upon 

; t for success 

i bly dependen ficers. 
: us one, invaria ; tative oO 

ala Pee bale of wits with preven light 

victory in 


nli 
£ snatched cargoes epee 

3 erea wa Sie hhe 
he three-corn d the authorities; 


Followed then ae era ° 
istol battles and later, ™© es 
oe smugglers, the prowling loafers 
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which led to the inevitable compromise between the two 
former; the hired gunmen guaranteeing delivery at any 
point in Shanghai. Then, dishonour among rogues led 
to official partnership and the casting aside of the un- 
official protection—the outlawing of the outlaws. 


But in the meantime their ranks swelled and their 
remuneration perspective increased proportionately. Out- 


laws they were and outlaws they must remain. But even 
an outlaw must eat. 


Chang Shu-kong, ever an opportunist, driven to 
desperate means to maintain his widespread drug contracts, 
betook himself with full purse to the mercenary hordes of 
the underworld and promised support—of the only sort 
to appeal to these prowling jackals. 


“You are patriotic citizens of China,” he told them, 
pressing money into their hands, “and you are indignant 
at imperialistic domination of foreign countries over 


your own country—understand? Remember, your slogan 
for to-day is—‘Revoke the unequal treaties!’ ” 


“I will tell you another one for next week,” he said, as he 
departed amidst a burst of enthusiastic cheers. 


_ And, next day, a rabid band of agitators sallied forth 
into the principal centres of disturbance and instilled ten 


: ei date 
dollars’ worth of patriotism into the bourgeoisie, kindling 
afresh the fires of rebellion. 


But when all these facts were later brought to light at 


his inevitable trial, Chang’s supreme cunning thwarted 
just retribution for his evil deeds. His Oriental artful- 
ness stood him in good stead in those moments of ex- 
posure and trial upon seditious charges and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the Settlement authorities were 


able to establish a sufficie 
nt appearance of guilt i 
any redress whatsoever. aan 


a cs 
hoe 
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With the superior skill of his race, coupled Hake 
best procurable legal assistance, he ics Pl Fi ‘ 
with consummate ease, parrying every es ° . 

osecution with an impregnable repartee which at oppo 
a oments developed into a counter-attack of almost 
nae cible dimensions.’ But in the. end circumstantial 
See prevailed and it was with the greatest satisfaction 
nat the prosecution was able to persuade Ey Sas a 

ly the special laws for the preservation of P 
mee Chang from the International Settlement as an 
cedestable character—a menace to the peace and goo 


order of the Settlement. 


Lack of evidence, however, failed to cea ee 
of dealing in opium or connect him with the e aires 
‘sates who had in such .a mysterious mani ee 
ne in opium towards themselves, and pee oe : 
hitaself a free man after ena a ee ‘ ie 
frequenting an opium den; free excep 
International Settlement. 


iti ‘ i which he 
In return for scorning British protection, to 


ived the greatest 
i ntitled, Chang had receive alee 
He eee to all his deep-laid schemes, expulst 


into Chinese territory. 


CHAPTER XX 


BANISHMENT 


OW to the class of Chinese to which Chang belonged, 

wealthy, luxury-loving, semi-European in habit and the 
constant prey of black-mailers, banishment from the 
hospitable protection of this oasis of law and order 
into a desert of corruption and crime, foreboded a future 
fraught with dire peril and utmost evil. He was absolute- 
ly delivered into the hands of his enemies, all the rival 
smuggling combines from whom reprisals for past 


reverses, sudden and relentless, might be expected at any 
moment. 


But the ultimatum had been delivered. Chang must 
get across the boundary within twelve hours, an eloquent 
plea by counsel having secured him this measure of grace 
in which to adjust his personal affairs. Failing which, 


as in the case of his reappearance within the restricted area, 
he would be arrested and imprisoned. 


It was a bewildering predicament for a man in Chang’s 
position. Here was he, a millionaire, a product of refined 
society, graduate of a great Western University and to 
all outward appearance a model of that greatly advanced 
and modern section of Oriental society which has grown 
up with astonishing distinction in the majority of treaty 
ports where Chinese have come into closer contact with 
foreigners—outlawed and ostracised like a common pick- 
pocket. One of the few calamities against which his 


wealth offered no protection had befallen him and. to 
a man accustomed as he had b 
whim and fancy gratified 


had in the past carried 


een to having his every 
; to a man whose slightest gesture 
all the weight of a ministerial 


en 
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edict; whose purse held power as no vested authority does 
in this land of silk and tea, such impartial justice and 
lack of consideration for his august person smote him 
as bitterest gall. 


Id eal. But to whom? There could be no 
a eal. The orded of this unique and all-powerful 
eibeaal which had passed. sentence upon him was final. 


oeace d 
Hope finally ebbed in his breast and despair commence 
to All. his selfish soul to the brim. And as the ane 
short respite waned and the zero hour appre: i 
despair gave way to anger, and anger to fear, ais elt 
impelled to enter the lawless territory beyond the con- 

Gnes of the Settlement. 


oe ' oe 
They, his enemies, would be waiting for pa He nae 
that. Had he not seen their exultant mee 4 = ae ra 
i i ted wl 
: triumphant eyes lg 
was pronounced; their Leagan er 
j ? Here was opportunity 
oy of expectancy‘ et 
Toe opportunity to revenge the past domineeran 
a callous, merciless rival. 


Chang, in those few short hours granted a we pede 
his house in order, reflected upon the an ee ate 
man is said to vividly recall angie peconanes, so 
fleeting seconds before slipping into MIE an illicit trader, 
he kaleidoscopically reviewed his a eae dest unfair 
calling to mind every instance he aie ene the members 
or unscrupulous dealing hs d be en guilty. 
of his widespread organization pee 


i all 

That he would be held primarily Lene PS 

h underhand practices he had not the : gh pape 

a did it afford him the least measure oF satis igi 
be eieed that the antagonism of his enemies was J 


i liable 
fied. Craven-hearted and stripped of his most relia 


; sense the fate 
shield—foreign protection—he seemed to 


Oe a eR 
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that was in store for him, magnifying it out of his un- 
bridled imagination. 


Back once more in his palatial residence he hurried to 
his study and shut himself in. Here, at least, he was 
safe from the vermin. But for how long? He glanced 
at his wrist watch, another evidence of his Westernization, 
and noted the hour. Six o’clock! He still had four 
hours left. 


Would Li never come? ‘Ten thousand curses on him 
for his tardiness! Did the matter of renting a small 
house take the whole afternoon? 


“Bah!” he ejaculated, spitting with his usual gusto. “Pll 
dodge the leeches yet.” 


Ere another hour had passed the familiar buzzing of 
an electric bell reached his ears and he knew that some- 
body had entered the courtyard below. 
more and: a knock fell upon his door. 


“Ah!” he called out. 


A few seconds 


A small, spectacled figure, active in spite of his sixty 
years, entered, noiselessly but for the rustle of his long 


silk gown which stretched almost to the rich carpet upon 
the floor. 


Li, private bodyguard, henchman and last link in the 


nefarious calling of Chang senior and junior, had re- 
turned, nervous and excited. 


“What brings you back in this condition?” asked Chang, 
eyeing his servant closely. 


ee 
: I beseech your pardon, master,” replied the old man, 
but I was followed as you warned me.” 


Chang started and his face blanched in spite of its 
natural pallor. 
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“Already?” he muttered, half aloud, thinking of his 
enemies. 


“But I eluded them, master,” the old man hastened 
to add, unable to conceal the note of triumph in his voice. 
“That is why I am late.” 


“Tell me everything—quickly—for. my time grows 
short!”? commanded. Chang. 


Then he struck a brass gong on a nearby table and 
ordered fresh tea to be brought. 


. . | . ‘ 
“Sit down,” he ordered sharply, pointing to a chair 
“Did you get me a house! 


“With the greatest difficulty I did,” replied Li. apa 
in these days of distressing trouble are as difficult to 
secure as the breath of a locust. 


“Ts it secret?” 


Chang was speaking abruptly, questions nape ee 
him in rapid succession as his thoughts made elor 


travel ahead of his conversation. 
“T had little to choose from, but I did my best. 


“Where is it? Tell Koo to go there at once,” Chang 
ordered. “We will go only when we have to. 


. a4 ’ 
Ti arose to do as he was bid and. bowed, oleae pi 
a single house in the Dong Wa eae It has up 
and downstairs; five rooms in both. 


“Stay!” ordered Chang, raising a erase Ba ae you 
were followed. From the house or to the hou 


“To the house, master,” answered Li. 
° 9”? 
“And you left them behind? 


. . ter 9? 
“T am certain of it, master. 
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“Whose men were they?” 
“Zien Foo Ling’s, master.” 
Again Chang grew sickly pale as he heard the name. 


Zien Foo Ling! The Hong-Kong arms smuggler! 
The dreaded agent of the Soviet! The man whom he had 
bankrupted and driven into gun-running; who was reputed 
to have armed ten thousand Cantonese “Reds” and half 
of Shanghai’s underworld! 


“You did well to evade them,” Chang said to Li before 
he left the room. ‘Tell Koo to use discretion.” 


Immediately he was left alone Chang went to a small 
private safe in one corner of his study and after a few 
seconds of swift manipulation of the combination, opened 
it and reached forth a small bundle of papers. Then 


from a bookcase he drew a code-book and sat down at his 
desk to write. 


He remained in this position for more than half an 
hour, studiously engaged in coding a dozen lines of 
Chinese characters, first into the English language then 
into the code phrases of the book. As he worked, he 
from time to time consulted a bundle of telegrams which 
lay at his elbow. A servant entered with a tray of 
steaming chow while he worked, but the food remained 


untouched. 


At seven-thirty Li rejoined him. 


“The running dog of the foreign police sits below, 
master,” he informed Chang. 


“Who? The filthy traitor wh 9» : 
Chang. who arrested me? queried 


“The same, master,” 


“What does he want?” 
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“EJe informs me he wishes to escort you safely across 
to Chapei when your time comes to an end.” 


«A thousand curses on his ancestors! Can I not go 
alone?” Chang exclaimed angrily. 


“He says he has orders to do so,” replied Li in apolo- 
getic tones. “J endeavoured to persuade him to let you 
go alone.” 

. . ” 

“yes. He has the orders of the foreign pigs, con- 
tinued the angry Chang. “May a million devils tear 
their souls apart!” 

And throwing himself into an armchair, he commenced 
to think hard upon the new turn of events. 


After a few moments of silence he suddenly snapped 


into speech once more. 


2” he demanded of Li. 


“Where is my foreign wife 
“Bring her here!” 


their fullest extent at the 


i fe) 
Li’s narrow eyes opened t 
ave no expression to the 


question but otherwise he ga 
amazement he felt at the question. 


“Your honourable foreign wife died five days ago 

master,” Li answered quietly. 
” i? 

“By the holy dragon! That is welcome news!” ex 
claimed Chang, springing out of his chair. 

Then his mood changed. : 

“No, I am mistaken,” he muttered to himself. 
could have use for her now.” 

Aloud he cried: 


“Bah! She never was any use, 
wild-cat daughter of hers to come 


CT 


the bitch! Tell that 
here then.” 


+ 
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“A thousand regrets, master,” apologised Li, “she has 


been absent these two weeks and her whereabouts are a 
mystery.” 


In the few short hours which had been left him free 
to settle his private affairs within the Settlement, Chang 
had perhaps acquired a concession of unparalleled value 
to himself. Perhaps, and perhaps not. The scales of 

| fortune, as far as his mind told him, rested in the hands 
| of his half-caste daughter. It was up to him to turn 
| the scales in his favour; to overcome her bitterness and 


hate and persuade her to help him. 


6é . be) . . 

Hi-yah!” cried the other in wrath. ‘What else could 
one expect from a mongrel? No son of mine would leave 
me in trouble like that!” 


“Go find her, you old fool!” he continued, addressing 
Li. “The city is not too big to find her. Bring her to 


the house. I will wait for both of you there.” | He mentally fixed a price for her service, for, a true 


native of his race, he weighed service against gold, never 
for a moment entertaining the belief that Nea might 
scorn his offer; that her bitter feelings might outweigh 
her avarice. 


ee x 
But, master, will you go alone to the new house?” 
ee . 

Why not? Koo is there.” 


Upon being set at liberty that morning Chang had 
returned to his home immediately and ee first petit 
had been his mail. As he had anticipated, a telegram, 
ae sharers pa Sepang to be tangled up a now two days old, awaited him and he tore it open 
more to ponder ae a ss er pe aaa chair once | feverishly and immediately set to work decoding it. The 
Wore there iar euch suniaes ne tangle indeed! q | message was brief and required only a few minutes use 
uch important matters to be attended to, of the code-book to decipher its meaning. 


such vital issues at os sae 
couple of hours a8 is ree ee ee | Th h lier Chang had d patched an agent 
is courtyard joss-house offeri i | ree months earlier Chang had ces 
thanks for the ben i eee r i i ‘t and certain 
Hiesevancce eed ay moment which had rid him of to Cone srr es Dee a eer 
2 instructions. month later he 

| a million dollars. Jn the ensuing three weeks his agent 

in Constantinople had cabled that he had carried out 
. ct + 

his instructions and Chang had replied: “Come by first 


boat.’ 


“As master pleases. I shall do my best.” And Ti 


bowed himself out of the room. 


e Eee ree of fate had ordained that he be without 
em in his hour of greatest need. It was retribution 
with a vengeance. 
In the few weeks following the despatch of this telegram 


he had been arrested and imprisoned, unable to consult 
‘zation; helpless to 


with the other members of his organ! i 
prevent the impending financial disaster, for near re 
million dollars’ worth of high-grade morphine from. the 


factories. of “Dasle; Switzerland, was 


Bers ee was in difficulties, and only the master-mind 
Fas aoa could have foreseen the necessity of 
ey a : ae ter back in the house, where she could 
eee e ies: within the next few days. In the brief 
the ap eher sn lian Chang had weighed the future in 
he ie unerring accuracy and already formed 
Pe ea was vitally necessary to those plans. 


due to arrive in 


| Shanghai within a week and he was unable to act; either 
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to check the cargo’s arrival, divert it or arrange for its 
reception and delivery. 


This was not one of his regular trips with Persian 
opium, when its delivery could be safely entrusted to the 
Chinese authorities, the native police and the military 
with whom he worked hand in glove. 


This was a new departure for Chang. Hitherto his 
company had dealt solely in opium and had built up a 
reputation for the excellent quality of its goods. But 
Chang, avaricious and anxious to fly higher; to become 
a magnate of even greater reputation than he now was 
among his associates, ventured into new fields; fields 
which he knew to yield profit almost double that which 
his company derived from the opium. It was a course 
entirely contrary to the articles of agreement among the 


members, but Chang had been tempted. Now he appeared 
about to fall. 


It was for this reason that he almost lost control of 
himself upon reading the telegram which for two days 
lay upon his desk. The huge consignment of “white 
gold” was due to arrive in Shanghai within three days! 
And here he was, banished from the Settlement, unable 
to arrange for its reception, prevented from visiting the 
vessel to meet his agent who was accompanying the valuable 
cargo; he as passenger, the drug as “tinned cheese.” 


He would require the greater part of a day to adjust 
affairs. There would have to be the matter of ascertain- 
ing to which berth the vessel would come and to which 
wharf the cargo would go to pass the Customs examination. 
Then, this definitely settled, the question of arranging with 
the Customs inspector at the wharf to “pass” the cargo 


would require discreet handling, and perhaps necessitate 
an appeal to an higher authority. 


nt 
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But now, with himself debarred from personally attend- 
ing to these vital points, to whom could he turn for 
assistance? 


There was one man and one man only. He dared not 
let his side-tracking become known to his partners. It 
would mean his ruin and perhaps worse, for his conduct 
had amounted to double-dealing, and not the worst phase 
about it was the breach of faith it involved with the com- 
pany’s official protectors, who drew a percentage on the 
illicit importations. 


Yes, there was but one man who could arrange all 
necessary details; an old and retired partner of his es 
He would surely assist the son of the man who had aan 
him build up his own fortune. Moreover, he was pie 
known personally in certain advantageous sea ce 
would be sure to succeed in putting the matter right. te 
would go to him for help. 


He could not go himself; he was being constantly 
watched. He could not send Li for the same cea 
Any of his servants, in fact, eae dagen han Sheer 

reover, Chang 
they ventured out of the house. Oo : 
nee other eyes besides those of the Chinese sepals 
would follow any of his servants eee ey got Saar 

ll wou e lost for 

scent of the cargo of drug a 
give his enemies pleasure to see the consignment Sy phate 
the hands of the Customs authorities in the event 0 
own failure to secure it. 


But Nea, the wild-cat, the spiteful little wonk ce ce 
it! No one would associate her with his ee a 
Perhaps even, when her consent had been ) bat os se 
could be warned to exercise a little caution - ; 
could not fail to outwit any who might suspec : : 

And so, with this thought in his sage ie shee ee 
full particulars in code for his father’s 0 ae fe aun 
to his daughter’s money-lust for the success © 
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All this he had considered before Li had brought new 
of the house. He had then been unaware of the ae 
of his wife Clara and had least of all expected to hear of 
his daughter’s departure. In his haste to inquire into this 
matter of the coming shipment and to satisfactorily arrange 
domicile during his future exile he had failed to ee 
rogate any of the servants and had completely ignored his 
concubines after the first words of greeting. 


Upon Li now rested the burden of failure 
At no period in her life before had this pana ares 
of his seemed so precious to Chang as at this moment 
She must be found. It was imperative. A fortune de: 
pended upon her will. If she refused—well. Chang’s 


oily countenance grimaced malevolentl h 
what he would do to her. y as he thought of 


The clock on the mantel-shelf struck th 
: half. 
Chang glanced at his watch. Eels ated seroerty 


‘Time was 
very short now. He had better be going. 


ee ee he lit another cigarette and went down-stairs 
o the courtyard to the waiting detective. 


We will go now,” he said to him. And climbing into 


the police car the two d 
o drove off 
boundary. towards the Settlement 


CHAPTER XXI 
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UT Li was not the only person scouring the city that 

night for the missing Nea. Heavy-hearted and fati- 
gued from loss of sleep, shockingly untidy in dress from 
worried inattention and mental strain, Endsley was also 
abroad in search of the girl, combing the Settlement from 
boundary to boundary. 


From the first intimation of her departure from the hotel 
he had exhausted all his many resources to obtain some 
-aformation on her whereabouts, each day without news of 
her increasing his anxiety and bolstering up within his 
breast a fear that all was not well. He inquired at the 
hotel to which he himself had taken her, and the desk 
clerk, recognizing him, made searching inquiries among 
the boys; but apart from the fact that the girl had left in 
a taxi, no enlightenment was forthcoming. He had 
already found out that she had not returned to her home. 


But this was a clue, as all taxis in Shanghai, except a few 
disreputable touts, are attached to registered garages. 


To the garages Endsley went in turn as his time per- 
mitted, Desmeyer with directory in the one hand and guide 
book in the other, relieving him of the more suburban 
visits. With the unfailing assistance of a little cwmsha he 
was able to elicit the required information at the third 
earage he visited, and immediately drove to the girl’s new 


abode. 
But heré too, he received a set-back for the hotel 


register failed to reveal the name he was looking for and 
he could find no one with any knowledge of her at alt; 


cee ane a nero inl NEE ESE PAN 
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which was but natural, with the wrong desk-clerk on duty 
at the time and a guest who had not appeared outside her 
room from the moment she had first entered it. 


And so, he turned from the hotels to the cafes, spending 
many precious evening hours hoping against hope that she 
might suddenly burst through the hanging curtains, the 
palms or the ballet-retreat in her own vivacious way and 
relieve him of the gnawing fear in his heart that she had 
taken her life as she had once told him she would. 


As with the garages, so Desmeyer took a hand in 
investigating the cabarets, wandering nightly from cafe to 


cabaret, saloon to road-inn with one purpose in mind, but 
without success. 


Li was more fortunate, however. With a thoroughness 
born of fear he went systematically through every hotel in 
the city, questioning every servant from cellar to roof- 
garden, describing the girl by the uncomplimentary name 
given to her class by the Chinese themselves—the meaning 
of which was clear to one and all—and holding out 
promise of reward. It was perhaps the only way he could 
have found her and it was with joy and relief that he 
eventually found himself in a Position to reward Nea’s 


room-boy for the required information, and shuffled off 
to bear the glad tidings to his master. 


Unfortunately for the Preservation of his secret he took 
the shortest route to the street upon descending to the 
ground floor, and left the hotel by the main entrance. 
Across the road stood Endsley’s private ricsha and in it 
sat Wong, for once in his somnolent existence wide awake, 


patiently watching every swing of the revolving glass doors 
for the reappearance of his master. 


Instinctively, upon seein 
runner hid his face. H 


of his never-to-be-for 


g Li emerge, the old ricsha- 
e and Li had met on the occasion 
gotten gallop to.Chang’s residence 
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and his knowledge of the affairs of that household 
warned him to refrain from becoming further associated 
with it, for it very often requires very convincing proof of 
innocence to allay molestation from a Chinese detective. 


Wong did not know whether there were any Chinese 
detectives about; but he knew perfectly well that he was 
not in possession of that convincing proof should he be 
apprehended for investigation. Unless, of course, he 
pawned his ricsha, and this he did not want to do. So he 
avoided Li’s gaze. 


Wong was interested, nevertheless. What did the 
fellow want in that hotel? He must remember to tell his 
master, who doubtless would be pleased at his watchful- 
ness. 


But it was the greater part of an hour before Endsley 
finally emerged from the hotel and by that time Li, after 
traversing a most baffling and circuitous route through 
sinuous lanes and foul-smelling alleyways in order to shake 
off anyone who dogged his foot-steps, had returned and 
reported his discovery to Chang. 


’s information 
Endsley was surprised at the old fellow’s in 
idee ia meaning of it dawned upon him he sini 
about and dashed again within the portals of the hotel. 


“Let me have another look at that register!” he cried 
excitedly as he seized it from the counter-clerk. 


The counter-clerk, overtaken by surprise at ee ee 
complied and watched him scan the entries page by page: 


“Say!” exclaimed Endsley CN ea eri 
“Haven't you got a young girl living by herse 
place somewhere?” ; 
“Yes, we have several,” replied the ee aiak Bae 
has orders to leave within twenty-four hours an 
we have suspicions of.” 
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“Have you a—a Eurasian girl staying here?” Endsley 
inquired, for some reason finding his tongue hesitating to 
utter the word. 


“Maybe. What’s the name?” asked the clerk, turning 
the register towards him. 


“Oh, it’s not in there,” said Endsley, pointing to the 
book. “She must have used another name and I don’t 
know what it is.” 


“Why not ask the boys,” suggested the clerk, pointing a 
finger upwards. “Are you from the police?” 


“No, from the press,” answered Endsley. 
“Oh! Well, try the room-boys,” said the clerk. 


Endsley did so, going to each in turn. On the fourth 
floor he discovered what he wanted and paid the inevitable 
cumsha. Then with heart beating heavily, he knocked 
timidly upon the apartment door, and ventured to enter 
without waiting for an answering summons. 


“You!” cried Nea in surprise as she saw him. 


She had been lazily reclining on a cushion-filled settee 
as he entered, but sprang from this at sight of him and 
stood, beautifully flushed, her bosom rising and falling 
rapidly in breathless surprise. 


“Why do you come here?” she demanded, her face 
frowning slightly. 


Endsley stepped forward with outstretched hand. 


“Nea, why have you been hiding from me?” he asked, 
reproach in his voice. 


“Hiding? Me? From you?” 


The girl | are 
seemed derisiyely. "Why should 1 e girl laughed—it 


hide from you?” 
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“Why did you come here without letting me know?” 
complained the young man, his eyes drinking in the native, 
strange beauty of the girl who always looked more lovely 
in the neglige of a Japanese kimono than in any costume 


of the West. 
“Why should I tell you?” Nea asked defiantly. 


“Well, Pve been worried to death over you; been 
searching the whole town for you, Hal and I,” Endsley 
told her. 


The girl’s heart quickened its beating at mention of Hal. 
Somehow she seemed to be brought suddenly to earth and 
things human out of the ethereal atmosphere in which she 
had. existed since her mother’s death. The mere mention 
of his name seemed to draw a veil of forgetfulness, more — 
impenetrable than time, the healer, over the sad loss she 
had: been bearing these few days of seclusion. 


“Was Hal looking for me, too?” she asked, brightening. 


“Sure, both of us,” replied the young man. “What 
made you do it?” 


“Do what?” Nea asked petulantly. 
“Keep hidden all these days, making everybody scared.” 


checked in time the reply she was about to give. 
Why should she answer all his questions? ae ne 
nothing to her. If she told him of her mother s death i 
would at once become volubly sympathetic. He mig t 
even attempt to console her with his affections or eae : se 
hand as she had seen men express sympathy, an 
would be repugnant to her feelings. 


Now, if it were only Hal asking Be mes que hen Bs 
. She would break the news only to ‘ial. i 
eae he to nestle within his arms, his big strong arms, 
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and hear his whispers of sympathy and cheer; or perhaps 
cry a little and have him wipe away her tears and coax a 
smile with kisses. She smiled to herself at the thought. 


Instantly a sudden raging thought struck Endsley as a 
blow from a hammer; a thought vivid and bitter which he 
sought at once to suppress as disloyal, but which rekindled 
irrepressibly with each piquant emotion of the girl’s face 
as her thoughts turned to Desmeyer. 


Had Hal known of this? Had he been helping him to 
trace the girl merely as a blind to a clandestine affair he 
had been ne on with her? Certainly her dis- 
appearance had followed with surprising coincid 
night they had been last alone together. 5 at ae 


Thus, for the space of nearly a minute, neither spoke 
both wrapt in their own thoughts. 


Endsley finally thrust the evi aes ; 
BP ot Goo =) tust the evil suspicion from him and 


ST 
a Se you know what happened to your father,” 


“No, what?” cried Nea, 
her at his tone. 


“He has been ex 
Endsley, casually. 


an unaccountable fear seizing 


pelled from the Settlement,” replied 


“Expelled? What does that mean?” 


mystified, un inquired the girl, 
tee accustomed as she was to the lawless side of 


“It means that if 
Z 1r you want tos 9 
you will have to ee your father at any time 


go into Chi : 
Endsley. inese territory,” answered. 


ee 
I don’t want to see him,” said Nea 


“Maybe your mother does, though.” 
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Nea remembered just in time. 
“Maybe,” she said carelessly. 


“You know you can go home now, if you like, Nea,” 
Endsley told her. ‘There will be nobody to trouble you 
any more. The affair is settled.” 


In spite of herself Nea was a little curious, though 
hitherto she had refused to interest herself in the matter. 


“What was the matter with my father?” she asked. 


To this Endsley was not certain how to reply and fought 
for time with a question of his own. 


“Do you mean to tell me you don’t know even now?” he 


asked. : 
“Of course not,” Nea replied, “How could I find out?” 


“Not very well unless you read the papers,” admitted 
Endsley. “They say your father was helping the students 
and ‘loafers’ to carry out their anti-foreign campaign.” 


“Why?” queried Nea. “What good would that do 
him?” 


Should he tell? Should he explain the ugly history 
of her father’s wealth, the origin of all her jewellery and 
fine clothes, purchased with money paid by tormenting 
souls craving poison drugs for their maddened nerves. 
Should he break the news of the big part played by her 


father in driving millions of craven, distorted humans to 
self-destruction? 


True, he could soften the awful revelation by telling her 
of the hundreds of other people whose wealth had been 
gathered from the same source, the same filthy stream of 
gold and lingering, painful death which flows ceaselessly 
over the bodies of millions of weak-minded, tortured 


addicts, 
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He could give her the names of scores of Shanghai’s 
wealthiest citizens, posing pillars of society, of every race, 
some with nationalities as shifting as the desert sands. He 
could even stand on the roof of her own home and point 
out to her magnificent mansions amid spacious, fairy-like 
gardens, of a dozen magnates, a dozen taipans, a dozen 
merchant-princes whose palatial residences, stripped of 
their false cloak of respectability, would stand stark naked 
as monumental edifices to an hideous, inhuman trade. 


But why should he? Why should he open up this 
unpleasant chapter to a young girl’s life when by simply 


holding his tongue he could relieve her of all this un- 
happiness. 


Thus he replied: 


“Your father may be very patriotic, Nea, that’s why.” 


“I don’t think that was the reason,” replied the girl. 


And her manner indicated that she had no further interest 
in the subject. 


“Where is Hal?” she asked suddenly, as a new thought 
struck her. 


“At the Club I guess,” replied Endsley, slightly piqued 
by her unconcealed interest in his friend. “Want to see 


him?” 
“I'd love to,” the girl replied frankly. 
Endsley could not hide his feelings any longer. 
“You'd love to?” he repeated bitterly, a slight curl 


forming about his mouth. “Why love to? Couldn’t you 
just say you'd like to?” 


“No, I couldn’t,” answered Nea haughtil “I said 
‘T’d love to,’ and I mean it!” rane 
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Endsley said nothing. He felt that he had been 
snubbed once again by this girl whom he was growing 
to love more deeply, more jealously every day. But at 
no time would he allow his feelings to master him by 
giving vent to them in cheap melodramatic fashion. He 
controlled them with an effort, common sense over-coming 
confusion. 


“When do you intend going home?” he asked calmly. 
“When I’m ready,” answered Nea, unrelenting. 


“So? That’s a good idea,” said Endsley, sarcasm 
creeping into his tone. “Want any help? 


“No, thank you.” 
“Sure?” 
Nea did not answer. 


“You haven’t told me yet why you left the Astoria 
Hotel,” said Endsley, attempting to force conversation 
upon her. 


“I’s not your business,” the girl snapped back, annoyed 
by his manner. 


. > 2? 
“Nea! Please!” cried Endsley. “Don't get nasty. 


“Who's nasty?” 
“You are. It hurts me!” replied Endsley. 


“You're nasty, too,” said Nea, suddenly hiss eis 
it would not be to her advantage to break altogether sie 
Jim, for in spite of her relations with Hal a haunting fea 


existed in her mind that she had not completely won him. 


“Pm sorry,” answered Endsley meekly. “But loving you 
as I do, Nea, it upsets me to be snapped at by you. 


“Well, let’s talk about something else.” 
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“All right. Tell me when you are going home?” 
“T haven’t made up my mind yet,” said Nea. 
“Would you like to see Hal?” 

But Nea was not to be drawn into another argument. 


ey : y 
a eee you can tell him how I am,” she replied 


The reply suited Endsle 

y, and it was with somewl 
lighter heart that he presently took his leave of ie Ker) 
promising to call and see her the following day. 


CHAPTER XXII 


TREACHERY 


ee the care, all the caution he had exercised, all the 
secrecy with which he had taken shelter in his new 
home, all the precautions the invaluable Li had adopted to 
evade the prying eyes of his master’s enemies, the whole 
fortress of their personal safety, like the proverbial house 
built upon a foundation of sand, came tumbling down 
about Chang’s ears in a mass of evil, treacherous ruin in 
less than forty-eight hours after his banishment from the 
Settlement, and in characteristically Oriental manner. 


When, with but few exceptions, all of China’s rulers, 
from the highest minister to the smallest militarist; when 
government servants vested with authority to dictate the 
destiny of nearly a quarter of the earth’s population; when 
presidents, diplomats, militarists controlling vast areas of 
tens of millions of law-abiding and peace-loving country- 
folk-—when such as these prove plastic—nay, ultra-plastic 
—in the hands of the dollar; when a country as vast as 
China with her teeming millions has been sactificed to the 
greed and covetousness of a clique of unprincipled. mili- 
tarists who wage war with the dollar; who make and 
unmake presidents with the dollar and for the dollar; who 
set up governments and break them down overnight with 
the dollar and that cunning of their class and race; when 
such as these sell and sacrifice millions of people without 
a second thought, how could a poor, illiterate coolie like 
Chang’s servant Koo be expected to forego the opportunity 
of raising several hundred dollars in return for what he 
knew. Just a few words in the right quarter would do 
and Koo had an idea which was the right quarter. 


a a 
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He had nothing to lose by doing so. He was a youn 
man to whom an opportunity such as _ this Apeeeied 
strongly. Rather, such a course would likely be better 
for him for he had little faith in his master’s ability to 
evade his enemies for very long and sooner or later he 
would be traced to this spot and possibly a wholesale 
revenge would be exacted by the other side. Dead men 
tell no tales anywhere and in no other country has this 


belief imbued itself in the mind of the criminal 
as in China. 


as strongly 
Oh, he knew well enough from whom his master was 
hiding. He had learned much during his connection with 
this arch-smuggler. The only point which he now paused 
to consider was how much he would demand as the price 
of his information. This settled in his mind, he appointed 
the hour at which to go forth on his treacherous mission. 


Finally he selected the twilight hour when he usually 
went abroad at evening to purchase supplies from the few 
remaining market-vendors. Thus, about four hours later 
he slipped out of the house by the back door and glided 
stealthily along the cobble-stone alleyway in the direction 
of the International Settlement, hands hidden in the long 
sleeve of his black silk gown, his narrow eyes repeatedly 
darting to the rear to see if he were followed. 


After threading his way for the space of two or three 
hundred yatds through narrow, stench-filled lanes with 
slime-covered cobble-stones, refuse-littered and dangerous 
to walk upon, he crossed the boundary road and hailed a 
ee oue (ricsha) in which, after several seconds of 

artering and argument over the price, he disappeared 
among the maze of traffic travelling citywards. 


i one fa pes later he alighted at the entrance to a 
mano is e alleyway—Shanghai streets except for the 
ential western district, are two-thirds alleyways, dark, 


Ee 
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mysterious and. foul-smelling—and proceeded direct to- 
wards a small house, one of a long terrace, about half way 
along the row. 


He did not hesitate longer than to verify the number. 
Anybody following him would, in fact, swear that he had 
been here before. Then he knocked upon the door, a 


miniature castle entrance. 


Instantly a female voice above him, shrill and inquiring, 
asked him his name and business. To which Koo replied 
that it was too important to shout out in front of the 
neighbours, and demanded entry. 


Some two or three minutes later a male voice called to 
him through the closed door, seeking further information. 


1? 


“Hi-yah! What inhospitable people in this house! 
called out Koo, with that self-assurance of one who is in 
possession of valuable news, to whom an affront may 
bring sudden loss of memory. 


But the man behind the door would not open to admit 
him. 

“What do you want with me?” he called out. How did 
he know? This man might be a detective with others not 
far off. 

“Ts revenge sweet to you?” asked Koo slyly, chuckling 
the while. 

“That,” replied the man through the door, “depends 
upon whom one takes revenge.” 

“I have just left my employer,” continued ae Setar 
his bait in which he knew were appetizing morsels to the 
other. 

“Who was your employer?” asked the other, becoming 
interested in spite of himself. 


— St 


Se ee ee 
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“Chang!” whispered Koo through the crack between the 
doors. 


“Chang Shu-kong?” a hoarse, excited whisper came 
from inside. 


“None other,” whispered Koo, grinning to himself as 


he heard the movement of bolts being shot back through 
their sockets. 


Immediately he stepped within the small courtyard 
which served this house as others serve so many alleyway 
tenants as a stable for their private ricshas, Koo felt some- 
thing small and hard, like a stick, thrust against his 
stomach and at the same time he received a warning 
whisper to try no tricks, while several hands simultaneously 
tan over him from head to foot—quick, experienced 
hands, in search of any concealed weapon. 


In the darkness Koo made out the faint outline of four 


figures, long-gowned like himself, whose faces showed 
murky in the shadows. 


“Fine treatment! Fine treatment, indeed!” growled 
Koo, wisely, however, complying with their orders. 


Presently he was ushered within the house where, in 
the lower room, furnished poorly with several pine-wood 
stools, an Oriental cabinet, an opium-smoking couch and 
a round, blackwood table, he found two more of his 
countrymen seated, shuffling mah-jongg dominoes, the 
whole room filled with the smell of opium, cigarette-smoke 
and kerosene-oil which burned within a smoky oil-lamp 
hung low over the gambling table. The faces of all were 
villainous and cruel, unmistakable in the sight of any 
experienced Shanghai police officer for the class of 
criminal to which they belonged. With suspicious eye 
and furtive glance, they waited in silence for Koo to speak. 
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Koo, in those moments of silence, mentally ere bls 
original price and began to doubt the wisdom of his 
mission. But for him there was no backing out Pa 
One false move, one suspicious act on his part and he 
would not leave the house alive. 


“T know where he is,” he managed to tell them in a 
hoarse whisper, trembling like a leaf in the breeze. 


“Who?” asked the two domino shufflers together, as 
they continued to mix the ivory cubes with outstretched 
arms. 

“Chang—Chang Shu-kong!” Koo replied in a louder 


whisper this time, looking around the ring Se 
watch the effect of his words. ‘Do you want to know! 


One of the men seated at the table whispered acne 
into his neighbour’s ear and the other nodded. ere 
was no doubt about their interest in the visitor. 


“He is your master?” the first inquired of Koo. 


Koo nodded. 
“Have you had trouble with him?” asked the same man. 


“I am tired of working for him,” Koo replied, accepting 
a cigarette offered him, though he did not light it. 


The men nodded understanding. 


“What would you like them to be?” one asked, without 
looking up. 

Discerning the implied meaning of the question, Koo 
became more talkative. 


“T have to go to my native place and repair a 
; a ld them evasively by way o 
eat ae hail is i be away for several moons, 
i x to bea 
introduction. “I shall have 2 ae 
and it will be a long time before I find another position 


re en) ee eae 
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“How much do you want?” 
same man, who had now ceased playing with the dominoes 


“TI think I will be able to manage on four hundred 
dollars,” said Koo, reducing his original figure another 
hundred in face of the scowls of those present. 


The other shook his head. 


“He is worth only two hundred to us,” he said, holding 


up two fingers and looking around at his companions who 
nodded agreement. 


“Ah! I cannot. Three hundred!” bartered Koo, 


regretting more every second his foolish venture among 
these jang-daus (robbers). 


All the men shook their heads in complete disapproval 


of his proposal and Koo gave in, muttering of the hard- 
ships that would be his. 


“Write it down here,” commanded the man at the 
table, who seemed to be the leader, pushing a piece 
: 1 5 . 
of paper and a brush towards Koo who, with shaking 


fingers, brushed thereon the characters denoting Chang’s 
new address. 


He failed to see signals pass between the man who 
gave him the pen and one of the others at his side. 

No sooner had he applied the last dab, and while yet 
bending over the paper, Koo straightened up with a 
sudden convulsive movement, screaming, his arms thrown 
wide, then collapsed with a blood-curdling groan over 
the table, a knife between his shoulder-blades and another 
in his neck. And as his body lay prone across the 


dominoes, spasmodically jerking and gushing blood from 
both wounds, the chief spokesman gave an order, and 
with a sudden push, one 


of the others grasped Koo’s 


abruptly demanded the : 
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ddenly and sent the body sprawling 
ae 1 he rk ce a fee where it twitched with 
upot 

epproaching death. 


ur later a large touring car drew up at the 
eee and, ignoring the curious aor 
he few pedestrians who passed and completely : 
wee ding the presence of a native constable across the 
cee este long-gowned, silent figures presently emerged 
aoe house in the alleyway, carrying a large, Bee 
ei red Chinese trunk which hung heavily upon t i 
ae nd placed their burden within the car, coolly 
are NEoeaee, as they would place a basket of eggs. 
“thea dey all clambered into the automobile, one taking 


the wheel. The car then drove off. 


Fifteen minutes later it drew up at a ie pete f 
on the Nantao (Native City) Bund ere - hapa 
of native craft straining at their oe ae - ae 8 be 
crude, sea-worthy vessels towering High as pues 
bow as the olden-day armadas towered, Aes ee 
a forest of heavy, sailless masts, al Pena sea 
shadowy, phantom forms, dark as ee in ene 
hidden night, save where swinging epi Hen 

ng-planks or smoky oil-lamps revealed gambling sent 
pees and busy. And above the abe Te ha 
which coursed its broken, swishy path penis: ene 
and sampans; above the raucous outs names 
laughter of the gamblers and howls o naa ee 
folk, could be heard the strains of the ubiqu 
fiddle, piercing and resonant. 


i ists 

Amid this simple revelry, the four Splice aii 
lichted opposite a rickety, unsafe-loo in ie. g ras 
f fe d with the bottled candles of a perambu ee 
3 4 Silently lifting the white box from he, 
Hee ae it between them along the jetty, across 4 9 A 


2. 
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insecure gang-plank i 
, and disa ithi 
of the nearest junk. eS bowels 
. For nearly fifteen minutes they 
water-craft bartering and al 
ee crew. Then they hu 
unfortunate, treachero < 
us Koo’s remai 

ke ; ains to i 
eae the submarine fauna when the bi s eae 
put out to sea on the morning tide siete 


ae eos among the 
ternately threatening an un 
triedly withdrew, leaving the 
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TRAPPED 


Con eee which hourly blossomed into 
dread and finally shivering terror, meanwhile attacked 
Chang, hidden away in his lonely detached cottage in the 
unsafe quarter into which an outraged world had thrust 
him. Suspicion had been the seed from which his first 
fear had grown; suspicion at the continued absence of 
his younger servant. 


When the shadows of night fell heavily about the 
house, blackening its windows and bringing with them 
weird, nocturnal noises, this fear rapidly settled upon the 
man, enveloping him from head to foot as completely 
as the hood of a klansman. And, further to unsettle his 
nerves, he was hungry, for when Koo went out from the 
house that evening Chang was left without a cook. 


Li would be back at any moment now, but unable to 
remain idle in his present frame of mind Chang com- 
menced to forage about the kitchen in search of food, 
picking up any odd scraps he could lay his hands upon. 


A sudden thought struck him and he crossed to the 
back door and bolted it. The other doors in the house 
were already locked. He ate some cold rice which 
remained in a saucepan from tiffin and pecked at a bowl 
of pickles, with chopsticks, completing his task with an 
orange of which he had found a basketful. 


Then he retired to an inner room and endeavoured to 


suppress his fears with a consoling cigarette. He see 
three of his favourite brand, then bethought himself o 
t the wall, 


his pipe which lay upon the opium divan agains 


— Oo SS 


Chan was : 
he had ear eee! Soa smoker. The fact th 
merely sm : garettes proved thi 
turns - ees oe ae much as a lonel Bee ee 
pack of patience cards in worrie Pee 
: oment 
He lay back ss 
ck upon the short, cushi 
repared hi 2 Cushion-covered co 
ace see imself a pellet of the viscous drug ne ae 
of silver Bae somewhat bony fingers which held es 
weezers over the apex of a tiny oil-flame ee 
: » tising 


steadily and sharpl 
ply out of , 
the top to allow the flame Aa covering, drilled at 


Raa ae ee the delicate instrument in the Bite 
sizzling mae oie altace ib fone es eee, 
i mn pe ulb of his silver- 
Pipes tea oe pressing into the tiny ee 
ic aie a the bulb. Then, satisfied with the con- 
gee a tug, now thoroughly cooked and plastic 
qe Ds os himself down upon his side, placed 
ae Hee utt sre of the pipe between his colourless 
beak: the bulb to join the flame to the now 
ee ie hae Several strong, noisy draws were 
oe ae a correct ignition but soon, with nostrils 
ae oe : ae sinking and rising to loud suction, 
ene ers ur forth great clouds of nauseating smoke 
Grn ae Hees once stopping to inhale air other 
nee ch reached him through his pipe, finishin 
in a single operation. Then, a ne eee 


ing at the bulb-head : ; 
teaching for the as PUNE NEN Ee 


second pipeful. he set to work preparing a 

Li returned j; 

Li in the midst 
pene Chang to his feet in Z 
ee rattling of the door-handl 

splutter as a mouthful of unc 


his throat 
passage, and gytated throug 


the second operation, 
paroxysm of fear by a 
e, causing him to cough 
ontrolled vapour entered 


h his lungs in burning 
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It was several seconds before he succeeded in recovering 
his speech and then he moved cautiously towards the rear 
door and inquired the visitor’s name. 


Li’s voice, agitated almost beyond recognition, called 
answer to him through the door and Chang removed the 
bolts to let him in. 


The old fellow fell through the door as it opened, 
turning only to make sure that it was locked securely 
after him. Then he grasped his master by the arm and, 
sickly pale and shaking with fear, he pointed towards 
the inner room, stumbling forward in its direction, 
collapsing into the armchair, breathing heavily, while 
Chang, trembling at the knees and equally terrified, 


followed him. 

Hoarsely, scarce above a whisper, and at times incoher- 
ently, Li revealed to Chang the source of his agitation 
which Chang had already correctly divined. 

“Again!” the old fellow almost wept, his head. lolling 


from side to side, his hands wringing with despair. “They 
followed me again, master. I have brought misery upon 


you!” 
“Who?” Chang found sufficient courage fo ask, though 
he knew what the answer would be. 


“Who this time?” he repeated. 


“The same, master,” whined Li. 
them as before.” 


Chang thought for a moment, 
voice, “Where is Koo?” 


Li’s face turned towards his maste 


“T could not escape 
then asked in shaking 


+ in utter surprise. 


“Is he not here?” he asked, considerably calmed by 


the change of subject. 
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“Fool! Would I ask ; 
here?” growled ae you where he was if he were 


Fresh fear gripped Li 
grippe Li as he gr ee sett 
of the young man’s ees the significance 


“I think he is at the bottor : 
nk | e m. of all this,” 
Chang, lighting a cigarette. “Did they follow de 


“I fear they did fer, 
ee y did, ae apologized the old man 
<ing lower into his chair under th i 
mai eck e weight of his 


“How many of them?” 


“Three, master.” 


cheee puffed furiously at his cigarette, then beckoning 
to his servant, he led the way upstairs. 


From behind the curtain of an upstairs window he 
ees epee. into the dark street below, straining 
ae yes to make out the forms of all within the range of 

vision. But apart from two or three fast-moving 


pedestrians, he could not : 
see anythin : 
ther alarm. a g to cause him fur 


Th ; 
Gren eae went to a room overlooking a lane to the rear 
He ouse and looked out. But this was deserted and 
scovery restored considerable confidence in him. 


a You're an old fool,” he said, addressing the humble 


coy : 
our eyesigh : ‘ 
one about.” yesight must need attention. There is no 


PA, I wish it were »” . F 
cropped head EEN sar Li, shaking his close- 


<BR 
ah! You're i 

: e getting n 5 so 
eRe oleae getting nervous in your old age,” jibed 


ouring to 
fidence. “Get me are eae the aged servant’s con- 
me tea,” > 


eS ee ig ee ee oo 
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The old fellow moved off to do so and Chang, glancing 
at his watch and finding that the hour was nearly ten 
o’clock, decided to retire for the night. 


Naturally, there was little sleep for Chang that night. 
Although he had assumed a bluff insouciance in front 
of his servant, it had been but the instinctive force of 
his pride compelling a bold front in face of danger, 
for a Chinese will never betray fear in the presence of 
others if he can possibly help it, least of all inferiors. 
Rather will he exert his whole strength to squeeze out a 
disdainful grin, however sheepish, in order to save his 
face. Thus, when it is noticed that a Chinese breaks into 
a grin in the face of grave personal danger, it may be 
taken for granted that the limit of his terrific self-control 
is not far distant. 


To the West, the East has always symbolized calm, 
unruffled personality, stealth and treachery. Agreed that 
the average Chinese is slow to anger}. but he is consider- 
ably slower to forgiveness once aroused and will even 
catry his muttered maledictions into the distance from a 


scene of conflict, determined to have the last word— 


anything to save face. 


Chang, therefore, retired not only as an endeavour to 
shut out the disturbing fears which permeated. his whole 
mentality, but as a face-saving measure to retain some 
semblance of his former autocratic bearing in the presence 
of a menial. He crawled into his bed of foreign manu- 
facture which had been discreetly placed by Li farthest 
from the bedroom window and in the shaded light of 
a bedside lamp smoked cigarette after cigarette, inter- 
mittently sipping the tea which Li had placed on the 
table beside him, deep in thought. He would, he decided, 
depart by steamer for Hong-Kong without delay, possibly 
the following night if his plan matured and the carrion 
who pestered him left him alone, British and Chinese 
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steamers left every day for the Seat at dawn b 

would go on board in the dead of night. Ate ee 
getting old now, he reflected, and had ample wealth to 
satisfy his needs until the end of his days. 


Yet there was that cargo of morphine to be attended 
to. He had vast wealth, it was true. More vast indeed 
than he could possibly require for the rest of his day: 
But there is no Chinese alive who will willingly give u 
a million dollars without a struggle, even in the face of 
death. And as far as Chang could see there was only 
one way for him to successfully negotiate the safe delivery 
of this cargo, and that was by making use of Nea. To- 
morrow he would send Li to put his proposition to her. 


Would she help him? Would she set aside her 
hatred sufficiently to grant him this favour? There 
could be no question of that for he would make it suf- 
ficiently worth her while to do so, he told himself. 


With his mind full of these thoughts the unhappy 
outcast fell into a sleep which deepened each passing 
minute with the effects of the couple of pipes of opium in 
which he had indulged earlier in the evening. To the 
habitual, heavy opium-smoker, a mere couple of pipes 
means nothing, hardly more than an after-dinner cigar 
to an Occidental. But to Chang they meant a sleeping 
draught of irresistible strength. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


KIDNAPPED 


E rose early next morning, unusually sprightly and 

full of schemes. It was many a night since he had. 

slept so soundly and he felt renewed confidence at having 

done so in face of the sinister happenings of the previous 
evening. 


He sipped the hot tea which Li had made for him and 
contented himself with eating several slices of pomelo, an 
unconscious tevival of his American education inserting 
itself into the action, for it was in America that he learned 
to eat fruit for breakfast. Then he felt inside his jacket 
in a moment of meditation and drew forth the coded. 
list of instructions. 


The sight of them seemed to remind him of some- 
thing and he called to his servant. 


“Go now, and quickly,” he said to Li, “and tell any 
daughter I wish to see her.” 


“Tell her I must see her,” he added, as he remembered 
with what deference his daughter had respected his wishes 
he paste ic eneret you eee: that my life is in 
danger. But don’t come back without her.” 


“T will try very hard,” promised Li, hastening away; 
though he felt anything but hopeful of his mission. 


At about eleven o’clock that morning Li entered the 
spacious courtyard of Chang’s forbidden domicile——for- 
bidden in that he was denied future residence there— 
and came face to face with the object of his quest. 
He had already wasted an hour searching for her as 


$$$ eee 
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the girl had settled her account at the hotel and returned: 


to her home where she found an atmosphere of keen 
animosity awaiting her from the concubines and servants. 


Li greeted her with a respectful bow, uttering the 
conventional “Good morning,” which was one of the earl- 
iest acquired phrases of his limited stock of English. 


Nea nodded in reply. She had no quarrel with the 


old fellow whose manner implied that he had something 
weighing on his mind. 


“Can I talk missee a littee time,” he asked in a low 
voice, in English. 


“What do you want?” inquired Nea. 


Li moved forward towards the girl’s section of the 


house without replying and the girl followed, interested 
in spite of herself. 


Once inside the lower hall Li turned to her and spoke 
once more. 


“You can come jus’ now?” he asked, looking with his 
watery eyes straight into the girl’s. 


“Come where?” asked Nea in surprise. 
““Chapei-side,” answered Li. 


“What for wantchee go Chapei-side?” asked the girl 


suspiciously. 


_ “Master talkee mus’ go,” said Li, clasping and unclasp- 
ing his hands nervously. 


“Who man master?” inquired the girl, 


“Master Chang talkee,” replied Li. 
SW hor” 
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“Mas’ Chang,” repeated Li. 
“My father?” 
Li nodded. 


“What for he wantchee me go Chapei-side?” asked the 
girl, adapting her language to suit the old fellow’s com- 
prehension. 


> . . 
“Eye talkee me velly tlouble s’pose no go, he said, with 
growing nervousness. 


“Trouble? For me?” cried Nea indignantly. 
Li shook his short cropped head. 
“For he,” he explained. 


This puzzled the girl who could not quite grasp the 
situation. 


“Elow fashion he catchee trouble?” she asked. 


“Be talkee so fashion,” said Li. “He talkee s’pose you 
no go he catchee plentee tlouble. Maybe die. 


The girl turned white. Could Li really mean that? 
Was her father by some strange twist of Fate a so ee 
danger; he who scarce a month earlier had oe 
her in one of their arguments that he was “num ues 
class Chinese, all same Pres’dent.” Could he eke — 
so treated by the authorities that his life was in danger. 


“You talkee fool-pidgin,” said the girl to Li, dis- 
believingly. | | 
“No, no, missee!” expostulated Li, fearful of failure in 


his mission. 


His face betrayed an emotion the girl had ee ae 
any other Chinese before. Fear es in his ey 
checked and his lips twitched nervous'y- 


egret ear aac Pog FN EN 
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“Could ee a trap?” thought Nee “Did i : 
want to pu : ; 1 e 

put her out of the way with her mother in cee 

er to 


be rid of them both?” 


The though 
ght was not without fo 
undation and 
corner Chine 
eo ae eye she took a sly look at the Chinese es ae 
: e remained inscrutably mute, with hand 7 : 
s lost 


to sight within the long sl 
. : 
stooping and eae eo eee eee 


If her father were in danger, she 

t 

pee. cn age clash a the pena yee ie 

eran Ps Bon for her own sake do somethin e 

eee 2 se ae: something of Chinese social oes 

ae SSE es upon herself now, from their 

ee ae as aes more than a servant. Of English 

Bn bce aS ing or she would have known that 5 
ner father’s place of birth and her own ae 


tration, she was hi - 
s only legi ; 
only heir. y legitimate child and, as such, his 


It was iti 
a curious position for this strange girl, partly 


American . 
, ry partl Chines ene he 
subject. ff e and registered as a British 


“What thing my fath 
nied wonderingly. “Whar fox?” go Chapei-side?” asked 


“My no sa ” . . 
vee,” replied Li. 


Nea hesitated 
5 
right, I go just pee ua aak then nodded, saying: “All 


Li bowed. It h 
expected. ad proved a great deal easier than he 


They lef 
t th 
of the Caniiee a use together a few minutes later in one 
in the Chapei eee a af pend (ae at clic sina nOuee 
: er after : 
rupted drivin some fifteen minutes i 
g, for traffic at that time of day was comer 


es eee ee ee ae 
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thick and, as usual in the native quarter, very erratic and 
entirely uncontrolled. 


Upon arrival in front of the house Li gave instructions 
to the native driver to return sa ten minutes as he did not 
wish to attract undue attention to the house by having a 
luxurious cat parked in front for any length of time. 


Chang wore a worried expression which was not lost 
upon his daughter as he let them both in by the front 
doare sbut he seemed to find some satisfaction at the sight 
of her and murmured some ‘acoherent words of welcome. 


Nea glanced about the room expecting to see others 
besides her father and her attention was caught instantly 
by the appearance of poverty within the house. She 
wondered if her father had in some way been deprived o 


lis fortune as well as his right to live in the International 
Settlement. 
Chang, during those moments of observation, signed to 


Li to leave the room, for the matter about to be discussed 
was not one which he cared to confide even in this old and 


tried servant. 


“What do you want?” asked Nea suddenly, turning to 
her father, her pretty nose tilted high and haughtily. 


Chang smiled as affably as he knew how before replying, 
cocking his head with its close-fitting skull-cap on one side 
and tubbing his soft, unsoiled hands together. 


“J want you to help me,” he said. “Only small matter. 


Very easy.” 
“] thought you were in trouble,” said Nea, frigidly. 
“Li said so. That is only why I came.” 


“Ah, yes—yes,” Chang murmured. 


“But you don’t seem to be,” the girl continued, severely. 
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“Drat the girl,” thought Chang. “Would her spirit 


never be subdued?” 


Then aloud he said, “Ah, my girl, your father is in big 
trouble. Will you help him?” 


“What sort of trouble?” asked Nea. 
Chang looked about him before whispering his reply. 


“If you don’t help me I am a poor man,” he lied 
cunningly. “Maybe die,” he added truthfully. 


“Nea had already been prepared for some such tragic 
utterance and failed to show any signs of emotion, which 


inwardly annoyed the Chinese who had hoped to arouse 
her sympathy. 


“I can’t help that. What can I do?” asked Nea, curious 
to find out his purpose. 


“You can help me plenty,” Chang answered. “Will 
you?” 


“How?” insisted the girl. 
Chang tapped his breast. 


“Just take this letter to a friend of mine—French- 
town,” he said, scarce above a whisper. ‘To-night.” 
“Why can’t Li take it?” 


Chang shook his head and placed a warning finger over 
his lips at her raised voice. 


asked Nea suspiciously. 


“Li no can,” he said. “Too danger.” 


“What is in the letter?” asked Nea, more curious than 
ever. 


“Just letter,” replied Chang shrugging his shoulders in 
unconvincing manner. 
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“Why is ic dangerous for Li?” asked Nea. 


i i i hang. “You're 

bbers in Chapei,” replied Chang 

See Pe AS English—nobody will touch you.’ 
j 7 


“W7hat’s in the letter?” insisted Nea, now doubly curious 
through Chang’s evasive replies. 


bs 3? 
“Just a letter to my friend. 
Again the Chinese side-stepped the question. 


to play chit-coolie 
: u brought me all this way - 
to Rae med Nea angrily. “Run your own messages 
ree she walked quickly towards the door. 


i her and placed himself 
Chang was too quick for 
es fee oe an attitude of appeal, genuine entreaty 
staring from his eyes. 


!”” he cried in 
ney! 

“No, no! Please stop. I pay money 

alarm. 


2” Nea cried in surprise. 
“Money? For taking a letter? 


i this letter which was 
5 t be something about a 
eae she thought, “if her ee 
= me money for its delivery.” Her curtosity 


i itedly: 
. 1? said Chang excitedly, 
ce money—big money: amare: 
l oe before his daughter, agen ae 
ee desert him. The Bue ee aos Liminices 
e aid must be so pe 

sone awe nee ace he be sure that the letter would 

only in 


delivered. an 
“How much?” asked Nea, rather to a ie more 
the ee than with any idea of helping : : re. 
i usa 
. d—maybe, thirty tho spetis 
ee paca now believing her to be angling 
replie 
big bait. 
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Nea caught her breath in amazement. Thirty thou 
dollars for delivering a letter! What was ei a 


this letter which made its delivery so valuable to her 
father? 


® 


She determined to find out. 


“If you tell me what is in the letter I may take it,” she 
said temptingly. 


Chang’s eyes focussed intently upon her, sounding as 
well as they could her sincerity. Finally he succumbed to 
his anxiety to have the precious document delivered. 


cere eels Ok ; ; ’ 
& This,” he said in a low voice, tapping his breast again, 

is letter to my friend—in Frenchtown. After to-morrow 
I’m expecting some cargo.” 


“What kind of cargo?” inquired Nea. 


- 
Morphine cargo,” said Chang. “From Europe.” 


Nea recoiled in horror. 


“You dirty beast, you!” she cried, holding up her 
hands with a gesture of revulsion. “You low-down 
animal! You get yourself in a mess and want to drag me 
in as well, do you? No, I won’t help you,” she ended 
defiantly. “Do your own dirty work!” 


And before the astonished Chang had recovered from 
her sudden outburst she thrust him aside, flung herself 
out of the room and left the house, slamming the door 


behind her. 


ee ee she snapped at the driver of the cat 
x ich had just returned and, boiling with indignation she 
threw herself into the back seat and settled into thought. 


After crossing the bound wes 
aty road and the British 
guards had been satisfied that her car brought no arms 


thr i 
ough the lines, Nea, upon entering the International 
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Settlement countermanded her previous order and directed 
the driver to Endsley’s apartment, for a sudden decision 
had entered her mind and, impulsive by nature, she acted 
upon it immediately. 


A feeling of joyous relief enveloped her upon arriving 
at the apartment for she found Desmeyer alone, as she 


had hoped he would be. 


The sight of him seemed to blot out her recent un- 
pleasant experiences and she ran forward, throwing herself 
into his arms like a frightened child seeking protection. 
It was the first time they had seen each other since the 
night of that first avowal of love. 


“Oh Hal! Take me away,” she cried with a little 
choking sob. “Take me away from here.” 


Desmeyer, at first surprised, but nevertheless delighted 
to see her, was astonished at her behaviour. But he was 
thrilled at her touch and responded to her embrace 
affectionately, holding her in a mannet that left little 
doubt in the girl’s mind as to his love. 


Immediate contact with Nea, to have her again in his 
arms, to hear her voice, to receive and return her carl 
swept away any thoughts of loyalty which Senha i. ‘ 
left for Endsley. It had been an unequal per rot aon 
outset and loyalty had at last succumbed. cad oe 
now that he had really missed the girl ee a ie 
whole period of their unexpected separation. *°° See 
he was likely to miss her altogether corn ee g 
turned up very shortly to ease his stay in Shanghat. 


112” he asked softly, tilting 


is i matter little gi 
What is the m g pees his, “Tell me, 


her face upward until her eyes 
. . ? 
what is worrying you? 


Nea nestled closer to him before replying. 
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I want to go away from here,” she sai 
,’ she said. “ 
me sey) from this horrible place, Hal; far rage ae 
anywhere—take me to any other place in the woud b vee 
3 get away from China—somewhere with sy a a 
ease say yes,” she pleaded. (ees 


“Whatever makes you wan | 
" tt : 
Apa ea Eis ee © go away as quickly as all 


e > 


dear? Just let’s get > ; 
ee get away,” pleaded the girl. “Just you 


€ 
‘Ican’t. I’d like to; but I j ; 
: i : just can’t do it,” 1 
young man uncomfortably. “What i eee 
5 é 


Tell me why?” 


This nonplussed Desme}j 
er wh : 
reasons lay behind the ee ee fancied that other 


ue Dear little girl,” he whispered tenderly, smoothing 

way some of the black curly hair from her face. “I'd 

give ie in the world to do just as you ask. I’d love 

a a ‘ Ue out of this hole—way back home—somewhere 

¥ . st where we could be together in a little sunny spot 
ere everything is made for sweethearts.” 


“But 1 can't)” hb a : 
all there is to it, eee ruefully. “I can’t! That's 


acy 
Why, dear? Till go anywhere you want. You can 


have everything you want of me if you will only take me 


away. Please! ? : 
eee a Please, Hal! I'll give you everything!” 


Bsus clutched his coat collar and shook him 
y, tiny tear drops glistening in her dark eyes 
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which he saw and kissed away, laughing boyishly at thi 
sudden display which he could not, even PERE bs 


“No, deat,” he said, whispering the words into her ear. 
“Trs no use. can’t do what you want.” 


“you must! You must!” the girl ctied in agonizing 
Prices tL kell myself 1f you don’t!” 

“Don’t be silly!” commanded the young man. “If you 
talk like that PIL go out and hide myself for a month,” he 
added, watningly. 

“Oh, why won't you help me!” wailed the girl. Then 
she straightened up and faced him as a cold chill struck 
her heart. 

“You're ashamed of me—yes?” she queried in frightened 
Lanes. SS oumcon t want t0 be seen with me outside. Is 
that it?” 


Desmeyer shook his head vehemently in denial. 
But she went on with tears starting. 


“Te is! It must be!” Nea cried. “You don’t want me 
because I’m a half-caste, I know.” 


“You know nothing of the sort,” Hal interrupted 
quickly, making as though to embrace her once more. 


The girl drew back. 


“T don’t want you to touch me again!” 
brokenly, turning from him. 


ould not be put off in this manner. 
gathered her into his 
F her struggles, whic 


she sobbed 


But the young man W 
He stepped. quickly forward and 
arms again holding her in spite 0 
were fierce, though short. 


+4? 
“Don’t ever say that word to me again: he ordered 


sternly. “And get this now! And properly!” 


oo nner 
entre 
eetenndaae re ee 
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Nea looked at him, impressed by his seriousness 
ee 
Iam not ashamed of you,” he said deliberately. “And 


I love you very much. But Ih d 
: : avent any mea 
ing after you. That’s why I can’t Sue ae eek 


But J have money!” cried Nea joyfully, convinced of 


his sincerity. “ 
: y. “I have lots of money in 
diamonds and pearls!” z the bank, and 


Desmeyer shook his head. 


“No good, girlie,” he said, “I me 
luck, thats alle said, guess 1fs just our bad 


“No, no, 20! It’s not bad luck “ i 
; ad luck at all,” she cried ex- 


citedly. ‘You can have it all! O 
this horrible place!” ¥ nly take me away from 


In an effort to persuade him further she added. 


“T have nearly ten thousand dollars in the bank.” 


Hal laughed. 


That wouldn’t buy you many dresses, Nea,” he said. 


Faced with thi 

is matter-of-f igni 
Re iio arhans Maite act remark, the significant 
nee ich she was forced to admit to herself, Nea 
paused to reflect a moment. And in that moment her 


thoughts flew back to th ll 
her father’s recent offer _ aes house in Chapei and 


eee to where her hat and coat lay, where they had 
n flung at her entry, she commenced to put them on. 


Where are you going, Nea?” asked Desmeyer. 
Nea smiled as she replied. 


eG {1 > 
ee ow ll know where I’ve been when I come back,” she 


ee 
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“Now don’t do anything rash, dear,” warned the young 
man as he bent to kiss the lips she turned upwards to him. 


Chang was surprised beyond words upon seeing his 
daughter standing upon his doorstep some twenty minutes 
later. He did not know why she had come, but the 
sight of her kindled fresh hope in his depressed mind 
for be had spent the moments of her absence in mental 
torture, hopelessly endeavouring to find a way out of his 


difficulty. 


Li had been out in the girl’s absence to procure a fresh 
supply of tea from a nearby tea hong and, as on the 
previous evening, had brought back an alarming tale of 
the house being Matched. bye? leabers 34 circumstance 
which renewed the mental anxiety of the exiled smuggler 
who already doubted his ability to get away to Hong: 
Kong as he had planned. In consequence of this fresh 
terror he gave orders to Li to go into the Settlement and 
book passage for them immediately, having made up his 
mind to escape and let the morphia look after itself. 


Nea, on her part, had formed other ideas. The inter- 
pretation she had put upon Hal’s remarks was responsible 
for her extraordinary decision. 


“Ee had not refused to accept her money or her plan,” 
was the way she thought. “He had merely told her that 


her money was not enough. 


Money hitherto had meant nothing to her, She had 


no idea of its value, having always been provided ae 
never wanting. Ten, even five thousand dollars seeme 
a lot of money to her; but if Hal said it was not nue 
then she would get more evel? if she had to turn ee, 4 
to get it. For it was in that light that she regarde 


her father’s request. 


“Come in,” said Chang in greeting. 


Bee ee ee 
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Nea went in and a few seconds passed before either of 
them spoke. 


“You have come back for the letter?” suggested Chang, 
breaking the silence. 


Nea nodded. At which a sigh of relief seemed to 
escape the other. 


“You no fool me?” queried Chang, suspicious in spite 
of his unbounded joy at this offered solution to his 


difficulties. 


“T want money,” replied Nea, unmoved by his ex- 
pressed distrust. 


Ah! he had not been mistaken, after all. The greed 
for gold had conquered even his proud daughter’s sense 
of honour. 


“T will give you thirty thousand dollars,” he said. 
Nea shook her head. 


“Fifty thousand,” she said, though her heart leapt at 
the figure she named. 


Chang nodded without replying, reached a hand within 
the folds of his gown and drew forth a sealed envelope 
which he handed to his daughter. 


“Where must I take it?” asked Nea, accepting the letter. 


Chang gave her an address in the French Settlement 
and importuned her to go carefully and quickly. 


“You bring back receipt,” he said, “and I pay you 
cheque.” 


Nea left him with the remark that she would be back 
within the hour for her money. 


ee a ae ee Sa se De = 
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She called an order to the driver upon entering the car 
which moved. off with a sudden, unaccustomed jerk; but 
the girl was too occupied with thoughts of the money she 
was to receive and what it would mean to her, to notice 
this. 


After traversing a couple of hundred yards the car 
swung into a natrow, strange alleyway and this served 
to awaken the girl to her position. 


“Stop!” she cried in Chinese to the driver. “You go 
wrong way.” But the chauffeur did not hear, or if he 
did, he ignored the advice. 


The alley wound in and out among low-class houses, 
many of them mere hovels. At the doors of some sat 
aged. Chinese women, the majority in filthy rags; some with 
babies at their unwashed breasts, others cleaning pots, 
while at odd intervals groups of heavily, raggedly-dressed 
children played mirthlessly among themselves. Occaston- 
ally across the path of the slowly moving automobile— 
for here the car was forced to proceed at little more than 
walking pace, picking its way through running children 
and household articles strewn in this almost trafficless 
thoroughfare—a mangy mongrel limped or a deforme 
beggar crawled. 


Nea leaned forward and touched the driver upon oy 
shoulder to attract his attention. But her action brought 
no response. 


A growing fear seized her, increased by the Sa 
of her mission and the letter she catried. She shook t x 
driver roughly and called to him to stop, but he cues 
waved an arm to her to desist and shot the cat forwat 
at a dangerous speed, sending fowls flying 17 all piles: 
with startled squawks, and causing teftt ed mothers 


ae the 
seize their offspring 11 alarm, hurling maledictions at th¢ 
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car meanwhile. But he never once turned his head and 
the girl suspected him for it. 


Slowly the car swung into an even more deserted lane, 
empty of life save for one or two ubiquitous wonks. 


Certain now that that she was falling into a trap, Nea 
grasped the handle of the door of the car with the inten- 
tion of leaping from it and taking a chance of escaping 
with a dirty shaking. But the chauffeur anticipated her 
move—or did he see her in his driving glass?—and the 
car shot forward again at a reckless pace. 


Thoughts of all that depended upon her delivery of 
the letter in her possession overcame any fears Nea had 
for her personal safety, and in spite of the speed at 
which the car was travelling she pushed open the door 
and jumped out, rolling along the dirty cobble-stones 
until she brought up with a jerk against the wall opposite. 


She did not lose consciousness, and observed, as she 
picked herself up hurriedly, that the car had stopped but 
twenty feet away and the driver was now clambering out 


of it in haste. He emitted a shrill whistle as he ran 
towards her. 


Nea then saw his face for the first time and it was that 
of a complete stranger to her. In another instant the 
terrified girl saw three long-gowned figures dash out of a 
house a few yards further on, all running towards her. 


She turned to flee but the chauffeur was upon her and 
grasped her from behind, holding her in a brutal, vice- 
like grip in spite of her frantic struggles. She screamed 
for help, kicked at her assailants and tore at their hands 
with her finely manicured nails which broke and tore in 
the act. But in a flash more she was grasped by the legs, 
lifted and carried off at a trot into a nearby house, a 
dirty hand, unwashed and nauseating, covering her mouth, 


CHAPTER XXV 


HELP WANTED 


T was several days since Hordern had visited his friends 
in their flat for, with true civic pride, with the first call to 
arms sounded within the International Settlement, he had 
donned his Volunteet’s uniform, relinquished. business for 
the time being, and taken his part in the defence of the 


Settlement. 


But to-day he had leave and made a call upon his 
friends. Endsley as a newspaperman, was unable to devote 
any of his time toe soldiering and Desmeyer, as a griffin, 
had been advised against joining up for it had not been an 
uncommon thing in the past for griffins to fall foul of 
thugs in the side lanes and alleyways of the Settlement, 
unused as they were to the tricks of Chinese desperadoes. 


Men like Hordern, flabby with soft living and un- 
conditioned, were little less than heroes in those days. 
But they stuck to their guns for many days and nights, 
content with chunk beef and dry bread when mecessany A 
happy to crawl between coarse blankets to snatch a few 
hours of broken sleep at irregular intervals. 


He monopolized the conversation today, as He 
recounting his experiences of the past few days, descri be 
to his frieds the situation from the point of the defen ¥é 
explaining the system of guarding the boundaries, eR 
ing passers-by and handling the mobs—in ue Los 
education, for Chinese mob psychology is on€ © the ak 
incomprehensible and. inflammatory traits of any peop 
on the face of the globe. 
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For this reason he failed to observe the absence of 
cordiality between his two friends; a condition of affairs 
which seemed to have sprung up overnight. 


Endsley was to blame. He had shown first signs of 
coolness towards the other and though Desmeyer inwardly 
knew the cause of it, he lacked the courage to breast 
the barrier of reserve thus raised by the other for he 
realized that he could not go to him with the same clean 
hands he had shown before. But though Hordern guessed 
atight the bone of contention between them he had no 
knowledge whatever of the latest development, for a 
jealous instinct had prompted Endsley to preserve the 
secret of his discovery of Nea’s whereabouts upon her 
changing hotels. This, however, had given way to a 
fecling of bitterness bordering on hate at the discovery 


on the previous day of her removal from this place also. 


He had already suspected Desmeyet of persuading Nea 
to change hotels before, and the girl’s second disappear- 
ance, coming as it did almost immediately after his dis- 
covery of her second address, firmly convinced him that 
his friend was in clandestine communication with her, and 
though his pride prohibited him from broaching the 
subject he nevertheless displayed a splenetic mien on every 
occasion on which they were together. 


How long this unpleasant atmosphere might have con- 
tinued or how long Hordern would have continued his 
monologue will never be known for, after three-quarters 
of an hour of it the door opened suddenly to admit an 
extremely agitated and distressed-looking Wong who 
beckoned excitedly with quaint familiarity to Endsley. 
The latter quickly got up and went over to him. 


ec 4 
What thing, Wong?” he asked, somewhat nervously, 
sensing ill-omen in the old fellow’s visit. 


ee ae 
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“Mister Jim, master—I see—I see missee!” cried Wong 
breathlessly, terror written all over his wrinkled, yellow 
face. 


Endsley started, turning deathly pale, while Desmeyer 


. 


sprang to his feet with a cry of alarm. 


“Sym-ah-zah? (What is it?)” cried Endsley, tho- 
roughly convinced that the object of his hopeless love 
was in danger of some soft. “Quae-ti! (Quickly!) 
Sum-ah-zah?” he jerked out, calling upon his scant 
knowledge of the local dialect to force speech from the 
nervous servant. “What side missee?” 


Desmeyer stood beside him, hanging on the reply, while 
even Hordern, usually one of the calmest of men, arose 
from his throne of conversation and joined the ricsha- 
runner’s audience. 


Wong was breathing heavily as was customary after a 
long run and drops of perspiration on his furrowed fore- 


head testified to this. He panted his reply. 


“Missee go—Chapei-side!” he wheezed, breaking into 
a fit of violent coughing. 


“My God!” exclaimed Endsley, turning to his friends 
upon whom the full import of Wong's words seemed to be 
lost. 


Then, shaking Wong by the arm as though to jerk a 
reply from him, Endsley asked. 


"You go Chapei-side?” 
Wong nodded in the affirmative. 
“Jus? now you come back?” 


Again Wong nodded. 
“What for you g° Chapei-side jus’ now?” asked Endsley. 
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A look of pain crossed the old retainer’s face as h 
answered. : 


“My have go two times Chapei-side.” 


“What for you go Chapei-side? t 
trouble,” said Endsley. : pies is 


i “Missee’ amah have talkee me go,” answered Wong 
Missee go see farder.” 


Endsley whistled. 


ee = 
More better you no talkee jus’ now,” continued Wong 
meaningly. ‘‘Missee jus’ now plenty tlouble.” 


Both Endsley and Desmeyer asked the question, scarce 
above a whisper. 


“What trouble?” 
“Missee jus’ now—jus’ now—” 


Wong searched for the word among his limited English 
vocabulary and finally explained his meaning. 


“Missee—plenty Chinese man catchee—puttee inside 
house, Hi-Yah! Jang-dau (Robbers)!” he cried, 
C’mon! Mus’ go chop-chop!”’ 


“Kidnapped! She’s been kidnapped!” exclaimed 
Endsley hoarsely. ‘“That’s what he means. Nea’s been 
—Oh my God! Do you know what that means?” he 


cried to Desmeyer as though blaming him for the catas- 
trophe. 


ee 

9? ‘ D4 
No. What? stammered Desmeyer, trembling with 
anxiety for his sweetheart. 


“Tt means we'll b he 
; e lucky if w 
again!” y if we ever see her alive 
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Desmeyer paled at the grim utterance, the deadly truth 
of which was only known to Endsley himself. 


“Quick, master, quick!” broke in Wong, to whom alone 
the urgent need for haste seemed to bear weight. “Maybe 
take missee “nother house my no savvy.” 


“You savvy jus’ now?” inquired Desmeyer hastily. 


“Yes, sure, I savvy!” replied Wong in high tones, an 
Americanism, common among treaty-port ricsha-runners, 
creeping into his answer. “T see—I lun velly fast. I see 
mota car go inside—mota car no can go velly fast—I lun, 
lun—small boy can go ali’—I ol’ man—no can go easily. 
Maskee (never mind)—I see jus’ same.” 


“Come on. Let’s go!” said Endsley without further 
hesitation. “I’ll go and get MacRae on the way.” 


“Pm in on this, boy,” chimed in Hordern, tightening 
his belt suggestively. “Count me one of the party. 


“No, Steve, you're too fat. This is a job for speed,” 
objected Endsley. 


“You go to hell! I’m fed up with marching up ae 
. € 
down wet roads!” cried Hordern. “I want some action! 


“All right, hurry up then. Come on!” agreed Endsley, 
leading the way out of the flat. 


They decided upon ricshas as being a quicker method. 


than telephoning for a cat and clambering into public 


vehicles, Wong accompanying them, they all set out for 


the city police station, mixed feelings permeating their 
minds. 


Endsley heaved a sigh of relief when, eas 


later he dashed into the station and foun 
MacRae in his office. 
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“Hullo Jimmie!” exclaimed the detective. ‘“What’s the 
excitement? Sit down.” 


“Can’t! No time!” panted the young man. “I want 
your help, Mac—quick!”’ 


“Take it easy, man; take it easy,” soothed the big Scot 
coolly. ‘“What’s the news?” 


“Oh, for God’s sake, shake a leg man!” cried Endsley. 
“My girl’s been kidnapped!” 


At that moment Hordern, followed by Desmeyer and 
Wong, filed into the room. 


“Kidnapped? Where?” thundered the Scot, the light 


of anger rising in his eyes. 


“He'll tell you,” said Endsley, pointing to Wong. 


A brisk exchange of questions and replies in the native 
tongue between MacRae and Wong brought a look of 
astonishment to the former’s face, changing immediately 


to a determined setting of the mouth—the bull-dog pre- 
paring for fight. 


None know better than the burly detective the awful 
possibilities contained in that word “Kidnapped!” In his 
long years of service MacRae had never known the kid- 
nappers to be so active, so daring or so callously blood- 
thirsty as at this time, and as the thought of this, banked 
up by the new incentive to bloodshed—the existing anti- 
foreign feeling—filled his mind; as in a few seconds all 
the atrocities committed by this class of criminal recalled 
themselves to him, he understood the agitation which 
Endsley exhibited for he knew that Endsley, like himself, 
was thoroughly acquainted with the kidnapping peril and 
the murderous methods of this type of Chinese criminal. 
Only a week or two earlier two male children had been 
picked up in the streets of the International Settlement, 
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their bodies still warm, with their soft throats cut rie 

to ear and a letter pinned to their clothes warning that 
Be aattee fate would befall those children whose parents 
failed to meet the demands for ransom made epee ee 
Murders of victims whose ransom remained unpaid were 
almost daily occurrences. 


“Pil fix this, Jimmie boy,” MacRae muttered between 
clenched teeth. “I’ve long been wanting a good — 
for hopping across the boundary and cleaning up a few o 


those damn sods!” 


Striding to the door he roared out an a ee a o 
flash two black-gowned Chinese answered his ieee a 
two of his trusted staff of native uateee eg 
them a few hasty words, then turned to his friends. 


Nn. £ 9 h 9 oD 
gs 


‘ ing if I i the 
“Nothing doing! Pm going if I’ve ee to Sees 
axle!” Desmeyer replied to this, while Hor ce ej ie is 
“Huh! “Fooled again,” and resigned himself to Als 
appointment. 


“All right then. Get a gun,” MacRae told Desmeyer, 
pointing to his drawer. “And some extras. 


Ene ; und 
The roar of a powerful engine ! a ‘ ai pies to 
announced the readiness 2 vane aed il clambering 
Wong to follow, the detective led aa sie: which sat a 
into the big touring car at oe we se coat reposed a 
uniformed native driver underneat i is zi in the breech. 
service automatic with a .32 bullet alreacy 


d, much as the 
He smiled as he started the car forward, iled going 


warriors of lds the ORepefl expen full f 
i le, a smile of hope i 
ee aa smile of a loyal and brave | 


Chitiese detective. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


RESCUED 


WM EANWHILE Nea had undergone the severest man- 
handling she had ever known in her life. Of all 
classes of modern Chinese criminal, those who find the 
courage to pierce that invisible, almost impregnable, yet 
fast-weakening shield of foreign prestige, are the most 
callous-hearted, cruel type to be found anywhere in China. 
It seems that they find additional relish in their crimes from 
the fact that they are dealing with people whom their 
ignorance has led them to believe are the oppressors of 
their country, a belief which has been drummed into them 


by every medium at the command of their Bolshevised 
countrymen. 


Upon looking around her the girl counted eight evil- 
looking faces scattered about the room, which, save for a 


couple of broken chairs and the ubiquitous opium divan, 
was empty of furniture. 


They first tied her hands with strong cord then bound 
her to a chair. Rough hands ran over her body in search 
of a possible weapon while through it all they maintained 
an endless, animated conversation. Then they turned to 
the letter which had been found in the girl’s hand-bag, 
picked up from the roadway where she had fallen in 
jumping from the car. This they tore open eagerly, 
excited almost beyond control with its discovery. 


But their joy quickly gave way to expressions of dis- 
gusted disappointment as they observed its contents, 
unintelligible to their illiterate minds. 
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‘d. though herself 
hending what they said, 
ne ane using their language, ee ae ee 
ee ould not explain, realized that they fa 
a a : set-back to their plan, whatever 1t was; a 
Ce anxiously for their next move. 


refrain 


i d bearing seemed 
: who from his speech an 
eae fades came towards her from the group, 
dourishing the open letter in his hand. 


He rapped out a question in Chinese, but Nea shook her 
head. _ | 

“You no spik Chinese?” he asked in pidgin-English, a 
little surprised at her ignorance of the language. 


is?” d. continuing in the 
= thing this?” he demande st 
eee of ie East. ‘What thing this talkee?’ 


“My no savvys” replied Nea truthfully. 


; ES 3 
eG savvy, huh!” he sneered, turning to his co 
oe ’ «og the gitl’s reply to them. 
panions and repeating the girl’s rep 


They advanced menacingly, faces scowling and say: 
Nea heard one suggest forcing her anus ee 
shuddered at his suggested method: ut, is 
perienced girl unused to the ways of out aN s gene 
remarkably calm and collected, steeling oe ae 
betraying any knowledge of their language, tO* sO 


told her she would find this helpful. 


“You no savvy, eh?” the same fellow es ae 
leering at the girl. “You no savvy eae 
savvy English. What thing you savvy! 


“Pay me look-see,” said Nea, nodding towards the letter 
he held. 


The man did so, while the others crowded around. 
They freed her hands for the purpose. 
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Nea glanced at the writing on the 


of meaningless, printed letters, 
which drew her attention. 


Paper, to her a series 
the excellent caligraphy of 


But she again shook her head aft 


er a brief inspection of 
the paper. 


“My no savvy,” she repeated, handing it back to him. 
“What thing no savvy!” cried another of the group, 
seizing the paper from his companion and thrusting it 


before the girl’s face. “No wantchee fool-pidgin. More 
better you savvy!” 


“My no talkee fool-pidgin!” retorted Nea angrily. 


“This belong fool-pidgin,” she added, nodding towards 
the paper. 


“How fashion fool-pidgin?” demanded the leader, 
seemingly alarmed at her words. 


“This no belong English,” answered Nea. “My first 
time see. This belong—I no savvy what thing!” 


The men exchanged glances.. One passed the remark 
that the girl was lying and the others seemed inclined to 
agree. Presently the leader drew from his pocket a black 
automatic pistol, the sight of which sent a shiver of fear 
down the girl’s back. The pistol was placed against her 


forehead, its hard barrel pressing into her soft skin, im- 
printing a tiny circle thereon. 


“More better you talk ploper,” suggested the holder of 
the gun. “S’pose no talkee lie, missee can go homeside. 


S’pose talkee fool-pidgin ss 


And he pointed a finger 


: to the bare floor-boards 
meaningly. é 
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‘daint!” cried Nea in growing terror. 
ee fool-pidgin!”” crie 
« : ence piece paper. No Soares this. Only 
ree savvy. This no belong English. 
m 


“What thing belong?” cried two of the gang together. 


‘s Nea. “This 
xs legraph talk, answered 
f cova agiaty eee eee me. Proper talk have got 
ool- 5) 


book.” 


| dingly, “Shoa- 
“Ah!” ej d the leader comprehen i 
ta! ae a understand! I understand!”’). 


: d 
in an inner pocket an 
Ba es i ae Bee to prepare to leave 
man 
uttered a sharp com 
the house. 


; 5 
The relief and renewed hope which oe a tas ae 
brought to: the nervous girl as she ule ne ere 
to leave, was short-lived, however, or seabeugta te 
“number one” order two of the gang to re ae 
to keep watch over her, the other six aaa ire eais! 
by the narrow front door which opene a co eee 
in the manner of poor-class houses. ce 
familiar whir of her own car’s engine Cy 
distance and knew that they had gone. 


i their 

There was no doubt now in here se Roe ae 

intentions. They were going to her pa Pane 
code meaning of that letter from him. : 


im! 
only escape and warn him! 


het’s 
Then she remembered that they would be a raid : 
house long before she could ever soa g Spe ae 
bitter thought arose in her mind to ie oreer ce 
which had been played upon her. 5 ‘i ae ae 
they had done with her chauffeur whom they eoos Kigiseat 
catried off to enable one of themselves to jase ete 
She never suspected him of being im co me ence 
gang. The thought which kept constantly 
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her was the loss this meant to her. She saw all her tosy 
plans—plans im which Hal played the most prominent 
part—go slipping with discouraging speed. 


In the midst of her reflections Nea suddenly awoke to 
the fact that a new peril faced her, more fearful, more 
ghastly and more terrible than anything which had so far 
befallen her. The two guards, long-gowned, ruffianly. 
looking creatures, were eying her in a manner which struck 
terror to her heart, obliterating all her earlier dreams as 
completely and effectively as though they had never 
existed. They were regarding her figure, casting eyes 
filled with wicked lust at her slim ankles, sizing her up in 


the manner of Eastern princes selecting girls from the 
slave-markets to grace their harems. 


Between glances they whispered to each other, nodding 
and occasionally raising their voices in laughing jest, each 


showing signs of a nervousness strange and inexplicable to 
the girl. 


Their conversation chilled her to the bone. She heard 
almost all of it and shuddered at some of the filthy 
suggestions she overheard. For they were contemplating 
assaulting her and Nea looked around her nervously for 
a means of escape. But her bonds held her tight. 


Her movements as she tested them attracted the atten- 
7 1 
tion of the guards and one of them presently got up and 
advanced towards her, causing Nea to shrink in terror. 


Then the other guard leisurely removed himself from 


oa opium couch where he had been sitting, and joined 
them. 


Suddenly an idea struck the girl. She would offer 
them money for her freedom. 


after, she reflected, and even if t 
over a diversion mi 
from their evil pur 


It was money they were 
hey were not to be bought 


ght be created sufficient to protect her 
pose, 
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ans, . . 
2” she asked in English, surprised at 
“You want money: 


: cS pay money. 
in her voice. P 
of nervousness 1 
the lack 


English, 
h understood sufficient 
ine oe ase pe ee of his confederate and they 
interpr 


both laughed uproarously. 


“No wantchee money,” he replied, ee his head. 
Ww. artes you!” And he stepped towards her. 


In another minute Nea was fighting desperately wit? 
ree 

‘selina with her whole strength to frit 

ae ean grip, but she was powerless in his hands. 

After a brief struggle he released her. 


i hat 
Nea watched him eee ne A sei S ah : ns 
t the hands of this be 
she was doomed to suffer a ; 8 
i his exertions, resembling 
was breathing heavily from ee 
closely a panting animal ae pein ate pen ve 
o word, loo 
with an enemy. He uttered no we 8 
for an instant, then advanced again seo the ae 
gitl who commenced to scream afresh. is aes ae 
glinting with a terrorizing light which ae : ae 
frighten the girl the more and she screamed as har 
lungs allowed her. 


The guard broke into a grin of gloating Gane nae 
conduct and appeared to enjoy the sight of her cp a 
ness for he stopped short in his tracks and surveye 
girl before him, leering horribly. 


Nea’somind by now had ceased to function. She Se 
tinued to scream madly in the hope of attracting ee : 
attention though from her knowledge of her eae ee 
she would have realized, had she stopped to oe ee 
none of the neighbours, even though they oo 

screams, would have for a moment considered. pone 
her aid, for in Shanghai, perhaps more than any other 
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part of China where the armed desperado peril is less 


prevalent, Chinese stand by and watch murder done with 
amazing nonchalance. 


Then, in the midst of her screams Nea saw a strange 
thing happen. The face of the Chinese before her 
suddenly ceased to leer at her. A dumb expression stole 
over his deformed countenance which gave way to an 


hideous grimace of pain, and the man fell dead at her 
feet. 


The sudden transformation, the reason for his 
collapse, the source of her deliverance, Nea was at a 
loss to understand. It all cut short her outcry which 
gave way to a startled gasp as she saw blood begin to 
trickle from beneath the fallen man’s body. 


The next instant the door burst open and Endsley, 
gun in hand and white-faced, burst into the room follow- 
ed by Chinese detectives, Desmeyer and Wong, all 


agitated with excitement. At sight of them Nea promptly 
fainted where she sat. 


A moment later MacRae, also with gun in hand, dashed 
into the room, looked about him and snapped a pair of 
handcuffs on the second guard. 


“Aw-recht!” he cried, triumphantly. ‘“That’s that.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE THIRD DELUGE 


66 QEEMS we were just in time,’ remarked MacRae, 


pocketing his pistol. 


“Thank God for that!” murmured Desmeyer fervently, 
turning to where Endsley was kneeling beside the uncon- 
scious girl, nervously patting her hands and calling her 
name in an effort to bring her to consciousness. 


“The cows!” he muttered fiercely. “Where’s the rest 
of them?” 


MacRae, instead of replying to the question, pointed 
to the girl. 


Desmeyer was remarkably cool and collected in those 
moments. He had wanted, more than he dared let it be 
known, to throw himself beside his sweetheart and caress 
her into consciousness again; but he mastered himself 
and stood back to allow Endsley, who was beside himself 
with anger at the sight of the girl’s helplessness and torn 
clothing. 


Nea opened her eyes just then and for one who fe 
recently passed through a terrible ordeal, recovered her 
senses in a remarkably short time. 


Her first word was for Desmeyer. 


i i ms, now 
“ETal! Hal!” she cried stretching out her arms, 
? 
free, to him. “I knew you'd come, dear. 


d hands 
7 £ d to take the outstretchec 
Peele nee abashed, all his earlier bitterness 
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and suspicion returning as though to choke him. He 
could have killed his friend at that moment. 


“Did they hurt you Nea?” inquired Desmeyer, in- 
wardly uncomfortable at the girl’s conduct. 


A thought suddenly appeared to strike Nea. 


“Oh, my father!” she cried in a voice full of anxiety. 
“They've gone to get my father!” 


MacRae, who had been stooping in close examination 
of the man he had just shot from the window, jumped 
up quickly at the girl’s words. 


“What's that?” he demanded. “Who’s gone for your 
father?” 


“The others—six of them. They'll kill him!” cried 
Nea. 


“Where’s your father?” the big Scot jerked out. 
“Pll take you,” she cried springing up. And to Des- 
meyer she said, “We must save him, Hal dear. He’s 
our only hope!” 


Endsley started as though struck by a bullet. 


“Our only hope! What did she mean by that?” he 
asked himself. 


The detective had rushed out of the house with his 
Chinese assistants close upon his heels. He called to the 
others to follow, but Endsley grasped Desmeyer by the 


arm. 


“Eyal!” he cried. “You lied to me!”’ 


“Leave Hal alone!” burst out Nea, intervening. “It’s 


not your business!” 
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Endsley shook himself free of the hand she placed 


upon his arm. 


“You lied to me, damn you!” he cried i 
; f angrily t 
his chum. “You told me you didn’t want her?” van 


Nea fell back with a gasp at his words. 


A shout from MacRae broke the tense silence which 
followed the effect of Endsley’s accusation. But the 
three figures in this strange drama paid no heed, 


Desmeyer hung his head in shame as he realized the 
truth of his friend’s words. 


“Hal y?? 


The cry which broke the silence, full of anguish and 


appeal, came from Nea who reeled, a hand pressed to 
her temples. 


Desmeyer sprang forward to catch her as she fell. He 
held her limp body in his arms and looked across at his 
friend in an attitude of abject mortification. 


“I didn’t lie, Jim,” he said, looking straight into the 
eyes of his friend, “I told you the truth then. It came 
on me suddenly, I swear!” 


Endsley made a gesture of impatience. 

“Do you really love her?” he snapped, his face white 
with passion. 

Desmeyer nodded. 

“Well, take her! Good-bye!” ctied Endsley. And, 


turning, he ran out of the house, climbing into the 
car among the detectives. 


“We'll go as we are,” he told MacRae. “Wong here 


can show us the house.” 
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MacRae uttered a sharp order to the driver without 
questioning his friend and the big police car leaped for- 
ward over the rough cobblestones with a powerful roar. 


Under the direction of the old ricsha-runner it wound 
its way through the narrow, dark streets. The hour 
was almost midnight and except for an occasional, feeble 
street light and the faint glow from smoky, kerosene 
lamps burning within dingy houses on both sides of 
them, the street was in darkness. 


Suddenly the driver switched on the headlights and 
their powerful rays cut the murkiness ahead like a streak 
of white paint upon a blackboard, revealing a road, black- 
wet with dew and totally deserted. On swept the car 
at a speed which was reckless in view of the treacherous 
condition and tortuous nature of the narrow roads. 
During this dash through the sharp night air Endsley 
sat in the back seat beside MacRae in sullen silence, his 
brain in a whirl of sullen resentment against everybody 
in the world in general. He found a grim satisfaction 
in the thought that ahead there lay a job which might 
allow him to give vent to his temper’s feelings. He had 
never in his life before felt so bitter towards mankind, 
and a sudden determination to end it all arose within 
him. He heard as in a dream MacRae giving instructions 
to his men, and grunted in reply to the detective’s warn- 


ing to keep in the back-ground when they arrived at 
their destination. 


Presently the car came to a standstill in a street which 
showed signs of life in the light cast by the car’s head- 
lamps. The Chinese detectives in the front seat with 


Wong and the driver turned, and said something in low 
voice to MacRae in the native dialect. 


“That’s the house there,” interpreted MacRae, point- 
ing toa two-storeyed brick building in the darkness ahead, 
from which shone bright light in a ground-floor window. 
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There were not more than a dozen natives in sight and 
these seemed bent on business of their own, shuffling 
along the slippery cobblestones, silently save for the 
musical click-clack of wooden sandals worn by a coolie 


carrying buckets of steaming hot water for a nearby 
resident’s evening bath. 


All in the car clambered out and at the whispered 
instructions of MacRae, two of the Chinese detectives has- 
tened away and disappeared down a narrow lane beside 


the house ahead. 


“Keep behind me!” MacRae whispered hoarsely to 
Endsley, and led the way, reaching into his hip-pocket 
for his gun. Endsley followed him, drawing his weapon 
also. Their actions escaped notice it seemed, for no one 
appeared on the streets to watch their movements. 


“Keep baek, you fool!” MacRae hissed at Endsley 
who had hastened to the front. “These birds are all 
armed, take it from me.” 


MacRae had no time to inquire into his friend’s trouble, 
the cause of which he thought he understood. But what 
he could not understand was the young man’s plain 
recklessness at this time, and he wondered for an instant 
whether there was any connection between the two. — He 
had enough to occupy his mind without further consider- 
ing this matter, however, and presently the party found 
themselves at the door of Chang’s house where MacRae 
held up a warning finger and gently tried the door-handle. 


To his surprise he found it unlocked and without 
further delay pushed it open and stepped within. 


In a flash Endsley darted past his burly figure and 
into the hall. ; 


“Come back!’ MacRae cried in alarm, matte his 
“ce ! 
sGice as loud as ke vdated. Come back, you too 
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Endsley paid no heed. He ran alon 
: g the pas 
the darkness, gun in hand, and MacRae in his ia felt 


oe switch, found it and flooded the hall with electric 
ight. 


In an instant hell was let loose in the house. A door 
flew open almost opposite Endsley and an excited figure 
dashed out, gun in hand. He caught sight of Endsley 
and the two fired at each other simultaneously. 


MacRae, momentarily spell-bound at the young man’s 
peril, raised his gun to fire, but withheld from doing so 
fearing to hit his friend. He saw Endsley fall and his 
gun roll from his grasp. Then he threw up his own gun 
and dropped the figure in the doorway, the rufhan 


collapsing with a grunt of pain. 


At the same instant a shot rang out within the room 
ahead, and, followed by his assistants, MacRae dashed 
along the passage past Endsley’s prostrate body into the 
room whence came the sound of firing. A rapid pistol- 
fire greeted him and he felt a stinging sensation in his 
right leg. Bullets spattered all about him, burying them- 
selves into the plastered wall, but they all went wide with 
frantic shooting. He drew back into the hall, restrain- 
ing his aides from entering. 


In another second or two a fresh fusillade of firing 
echoed through the house and MacRae knew then that 
his Chinese detectives had opened fire from the rear. 


Caught between two fires the “loafers” continued to 
shoot desperately to front and rear, shouting like men 
possessed of the devil. The terrific noise from half a 
dozen automatics drowned the hoarse cries of the wounded 
and the shrieks of the dying as from the doorway MacRae 


and his men picked out their t 
where they crouched. argets and dropped them 
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It was all over in half a minute. Three of the thugs 
lay motionless upon the floor in pools of blood. The 
other two dropped their guns and surrendered, clutching 
wounds which gushed blood, testifying to the accurate 
gun-play of the police. 


But in a chair, in the middle of the room, with head 
lolling ominously floorwards and face streaked with run- 
ning blood, sat Chang Shu-kong, shot through the brain 
at the first sound made by his rescuers. Before him on 
the table lay a piece of paper which MacRae picked up 
and thrust into his pocket, hardly glancing at it. 


Then he turned and ran to where Endsley lay prone 
upon the floor in the hall. His fears proved correct, 
for Endsley had received a bullet in the left breast, 
another through his cheek and the detective shook his 
head sorrowfully, cursing the foolish impulse which had. 
prompted the young man to take his own life in this way, 
for there was no doubt in MacRae’s mind that Endsley 
had deliberately entered the house with him with the 
intention of getting shot. 


Whatever strange force it was that helped Li to escape; 
whatever premonition of approaching evil or instinct for 
his personal safety led him to quit the house before the 
arrival of the gang, is perhaps only known to himself. 
The fact remains that he was not in the house when they 
arrived. 


On the police side an examination showed that mit 
of the detectives, besides MacRae, had sustained wounds, 
though none was of a serious nature. 


A bubbub arising outside, MacRae strode e a oe 
to investigate and found a gee of Ly sen 
in the roadway, cha 
Chinese bunched together eae aanea ig oe 
excitedly among themselves. At sig 
pressed back, surprised to see a foreigner emerge. 


same 
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few seconds later the detective saw a figure in uniform 
approaching with sword swinging noisily at hip—Chinese 
officials responsible for law and order have a habit of 
appearing upon such scenes promptly after any trouble 
has subsided—and he recognized a Chapei police officer 


who, in spite of the pistol he held in his hand, advanced 
the last few paces timidly. 


Fie questioned MacRae in Chinese and upon learning 
of the reason for his presence there and the success of 
his visit, became decidedly affable. For which MacRae 
sighed his relief for it had been a breach of discipline on 
his part to venture into Chinese territory without per- 
mission from the native authorities. The officer, however, 
seemed delighted to see him, and pressed forward eagerly 
to inspect the prisoner and the dead within the house. 


Chinese police in Chapei and the native city on the 
other side of the International Settlement and French 
Concession are usually conspicious by their absence when 
armed robbers, kidnappers and their ilk are abroad on 
business bent and any service such as MacRae and his 
men had rendered seemed to the officer to outweigh any 
breach of regulation thus committed. So there was 
nothing further said upon that subject. The officer 
agreed to take charge of the dead and borrowed two 


pairs of handcuffs from MacRae’s men to manacle the 
two wounded prisoners. 


MacRae gave orders for Endsley’s body to be placed in 
his car and then returned to pick up Desmeyer and the 
girl. But upon arrival at the small house in the narrow 
alleyway they found no sign of them and concluded that 
they had returned to the Settlement. The detective gave 
orders to drive to the mortuary where he placed his 
friend’s body in the care of an attendant pending the 
inquest. Then he returned to his station to inspect the 
paper he had put in his pocket for in this, something 
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seemed to tell him, lay the cause of all that - night’s 
bloodshed, and his official mind craved to find out more 
about it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


COLD FACTS 


INS had been strangely quiet since leaving the house 
in Chapei and returning to her home. If Desmeyer 
had not been so consumed with his own thoughts he would 
have noticed that she was troubled—almost brooding 
and melancholy. When the servants left the room she 
hesitated only a moment, then asked: 


“Hal, do you love me?” 


Desmeyer’s thoughts were far from thoughts of love at 
that moment and the question took him aback. 


“That’s a funny question, Nea. You know I love you,” 


he said. 


“But really love me, I mean. Would you have loved 
me if I hadn’t—if I hadn’t —” 


She failed to find words to express the thought in her 
mind and blushed confusedly. 


Then, summoning all her courage, she turned. and said, 
almost fiercely, “Hal, would you love me if I hadn’t given 
myself to you that night?” 


“Sweetheart,” said Desmeyer, bending forward and 


seizing her hand. “Come sit on my knee while you tell 
me what is in your mind.” 


“No, Hal, not until you tell me what I ask,” said Nea, 
her face averted. “I heard what you said to Jim. You 
told him you didn’t want me. I heard you and he also 
said you lied. What did he mean? Don’t you want 
me?” she asked, averting her gaze, fearful lest he see the 
tears gathering in her eyes. She wanted so much to be 
brave and hide the anxiety which was gripping her. 
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“Want you?” Desmeyer repeated almost i 
“Want you? Good God! Vode know Hearn 
I do want you! You will never know much my wanting 
you has cost me. It’s because of you, my wanting you 
loving you, that I have lost my best pal—the only real 
pal I ever had. It is because I wanted you that I lied— 
God how I lied!—to Jim. And it was because of you 
that Jim knows I lied, told me I lied—threw it in my 
face and left me. Want you? Hell! You're the only 
girl I’ve ever wanted; the only girl that was ever able 
to make me make a fool of myself, and you ask me if 
I want you—love you?” 


“Don’t you realize that it was either you or Jim for 
me?” he went on passionately. “That I wanted to have 
you both—Jim as my friend, you as my wife. I couldn’t 
do it. Jim wanted you too, and I knew it. I told him 
that I didn’t want you and God knows that at that time 
EL did not. 


“Then came that night in the hotel His voice 
lost its harshness at the recollection of that night— “that 
changed everything for me, my love. I knew I loved 
you then—loved you more than I loved Jim and—I 
guess—that was more than most anything in the world. 
Well, after that everything went wrong and then. .... 
came to-day and Jim heard you call me ‘dear.’ He just 
didn’t understand, I guess. Of course, I was wrong not 
to tell him but—well. . . . it’s all over now between me 
and Jim, I suppose. And now you ask if I want you— 
if I love you?” 


“Nea, you are all I’ve got now and I’m afraid I’m 
going to lose you, too,” he concluded bitterly. 


“Hal, dear! Oh, Hal! I didn’t Hpdlersiene cried 
the girl, slipping on to his knee and twining her arm 
ed his Pe. “How selfish I am. And you oe all 
this because of me?. (You had a quartel with Jim because 


a, 
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you loved me, dear? And I was thinking you didn’t 
want me any longer! What can I do? Let me go to 
Jim and tell him everything! We'll go together, shall 


we?” 
Desmeyer made no reply, his feelings preventing him. 


“But what did you mean just now when you said you 
were going to lose me,” Nea asked. 


“Is no use, little pal,” Desmeyer said with a gesture 
of impatience. “We just can’t have one another, 
I’m afraid. Our little romance has got to end—for the 
time being at any rate. I don’t know how I’m going to 
do it unless I slip away one day without saying anything 
to you. I don’t want to think of that moment because 
it is going to be the hardest thing I ever did—harder 
even than lying to Jim.” 


“But why must you run away and leave me? Take me, 
too. We'll run away together!” suggested Nea excitedly. 


“Look here, Nea, I’ve got to be fair to you,” said 
Desmeyer. “It’s no use beating around the bush. You 
and I can’t get married. Not for a time anyway, because all 
the money I’ve got is in my pocket at the present moment. 
I’ve only got my return steamer ticket to America besides 
a few dollars in my pocket. I can’t stay on in Shanghai 
any longer with Jim because of the row to-day and I 
can’t afford to take lodgings for any length of time 
elsewhere. Now you see, don’t you?” 


Nea did see the position, and in her practical way began 
devising ways and means for meeting the situation. Now 
that she had him and was sure of his love she vowed 
she would never let him go. All her fighting instinct 
arose to combat this new misfortune. Money was wanted! 
She must have money; plenty of it. She wondered how 
her father was faring and if she could persuade him to 
help her in this situation; if he had escaped his enemies. 
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He must help her, she decided : 
would threaten to expose fee apiene he refused she 
smuggling. 


“Blackmail! Yes, it was blackmail if one wanted to 
call it by its right name now. But blackmail meant 
nothing to her in her present desperate mood. She would 
have stolen the money if it meant keeping Hal with her, 


latest attempt at 


“If you had enough money you would marry me and 
take me away, wouldn’t you, Hal?” she asked. 


“Whats the use of ‘if-ing’, dear,” he replied. “I 
would marry you now, without money, if I thought I 
could make you happy enough. But it’s no use 
talking of marriage here—now. You would never be 
happy living like some of these poor creatures in a bed- 
sitting room, eating and sleeping in the same room, 
mending clothes. . . . because we would be too poor to 
buy new ones; unable to go anywhere because there was 
not sufficient cash in hand and—well you know you 
wouldn’t stand that sort of life and I’d be a fool to want 
you to!” 


“No, girlie,” he added resignedly. “Until things roll 
around a bit more in my favour we'll just have to try 
and forget the last few weeks and live in the land of 
‘might-have-been.’ ” 


He held her closely to him, her cheek against his, 
heart communing with heart in this extremity. Again, as 
on another occasion, the supper things lay untouched 
and cold. Desmeyer was wondering what he had better 
do that night. He scouted the idea of returning to 
Endsley’s flat and further humiliating himself by oi 
tinuing to accept his friend’s hospitality. And yet, un = 
he went to an hotel, he had nowhere to sleep. He 
remembered that he had no hat, having left his own in the 
mach from. the house im Chapel. hat did not concern 
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him greatly, however, but it was an inconvenience if he 
decided to seek a night’s lodging in an hotel. 


“T wonder if Jim will be home yet,” he speculated aloud 
to Nea. “I’ve a good mind to go around to the flat 
and collect my things now. If he’s home it might be all 
the better for both of us. Perhaps he might have had 
time to think things over by now and might not think 
so badly about me, after all.” 


Nea made no reply. 
“Thav’s what Pil do,” he continued. “Hf he’s still 


mad at me, we’d best get it over. Maybe he won’t speak 
to me, but at any rate I might as well get my things.” 


“He will know all about my father and what happened 
at his house,” said Nea. ‘“Can’t I come along, too? I 
must find out what they have done to my father.” 


Desmeyer saw at once the folly of taking Nea to the 
flat with him. If there was the slightest chance of a 
reconciliation with his friend, which he doubted, the 
presence of Nea would not assist it. 


“T don’t think you should come, dear,” he said quietly. 
“Jim is not likely to be in any kindly mood, and there 
might be a scene.” 


There was some little argument from her; but event- 
ually she gave in and ordered the car for Desmeyer to be 
driven home. They parted, the young man promising 
to call the next morning. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


SUICIDE 


HE atrived at the apartment house and was whiskey by 
the elevator up to the flat. He could see that some- 
body was home and imagined it to be Endsley. 


Prepared for a chilly reception and possibly an order 
to get out, he pushed open the door and entered. There 
were three people in the room, Steve Hordern, still. in 
uniform, MacRae, the police officer, and a third man whom 
Desmeyer did not know. 


“Hullo,” he said lamely. “How did you finish up with 
the gang?” 


Nobody spoke, but three pairs of eyes were focussed 
upon him. 


“What's the matter?” he asked. “Where’s Jim?” 


MacRae came across the intervening space and in a 
quiet voice said, “Jim’s dead.” 


For a moment Desmeyer felt his heart stop. It seemed. 
that a steel vice had squeezed every drop of blood from 
it and was crushing it to a pulp. His senses spun and he 
could distinctly hear the blood pumping in his ears. A 
numbness seemed to creep into his legs and his mouth 
went dry as dust. He tried to speak but his voice seemed 
to stick to his parched tongue. He just stared stupidly at 
MacRae, words refusing to come to him. 


“He was shot up by that bloody gang of smugglers and 
kidnappers,” continued MacRae. “Poor old Jim. He 
was a fool to. rush-in like he did. "I warned him not to, 
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but he kind of lost his head for a minute. It was sheer 

suicide to run into those guns like he did. They couldn’t 
bP 

miss him and didn’t mean to, the swine! 


‘m! Dead? Hal wanted to laugh, it was so absurd. 
ues must be kidding him. It was all a bad dream and 
he would wake up shortly. 


Jim! Dead? Not on your life! They eto oe 
Jim—his pal Jim. Not those damn eS as a 
siree! Jim would turn up all right, caer en he von 
laugh and say the joke was on them. ig ae jus 
Jim to give them all something to laugh about. 


J ious? <A joke 
Dead! Jim? Why were they all so serious? . 
eye carried too far, he thought. It was no joke to 
kill a man behind his back. 


h 
These fantastic thoughts chased one Sane Rie 2 
Desmeyer’s brain and he paid no attention to wnat Wa 
was saying. 


hrot iness of his 

But suddenly there crashed. pie au ae as 
t Y €. Ess as 

dulled senses the word “scr ae 
—those were the words MacRae had used. What oie 
he mean? Jim! Dead! Suicide! The idea was © : 
culous! Jim wouldn’t commit suicide; no Boe. se 
sible. Whoever said Jim committed suicide was a liar. 


s 
His brain refused to act normally and to the a 
in the room he stood dazed, ashen-white; about to fall. 


MacRae put out a hand and caught his arm. 


“Don’t take it so badly, old man,” he said. “We all 
feel pretty rotten. Here, sit down and have a ‘peg. 


He half led, half pushed Desmeyer into a chair and 
asked Hordern to pour out a whisky. THlal’s senses 


ae ee 


cleared after a short while and the first thing he said to 


MacRae was prompted by the idea that had been coursin 
through his subconscious mind & 


“What did you say about suicide?” he asked. 
MacRae looked surprised, and answered abruptly, 


“Suicide? Who said anything about suicide?” 
“TI thought I heard 


you say something about suicide?” 
mumbled Desmeyer. 


“I said it was suicide to run ij 


: zs nto those guns,” said the 
police officer. 


Desmeyer said no more, but Hordern, who had so far 
said nothing, broke into the conversation with, “Where 
were you when the shootin’ was on? 


alte a I thought you went 
wit e party! 


Desmeyer explained falteringly that he had been left 
behind with Nea after her rescue. 


“Ah, yes, where is that girl now?” asked MacRae, 
“Jim was a bit fond of her, wasn’t he?” 


Desmeyer did not reply, but Hordern supplied the in- 
formation that “Jim was dead crazy about her.” 


“Well, somebody will have to break the news to her 


that Jim is dead and that her father also ‘got his’,” said 
MacRae. 


“What?” exclaimed Desmeyer, aghast. ‘“Has—has her 
father been killed as well?” 


“Hle’s as deadyas mutton,” said the officer. 


The third person present when Desmeyer entered the 
room took his leave. He turned out to be of the re- 
porters from Endsley’s paper. MacRae also decided 
that there was nothing more to be done at the flat and 
after informing them that the inquest would be on the 
following day, he left. 
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Hordern and Desmeyer were thus left to themselves in 
the room where so many happy evenings had been spent 
with their dead friend. Neither was in the mood for 
conversation. Desmeyer wanted to be alone to think 
things over. He could not even yet fully realize the 
terrible tragedy which had befallen his friend. He did 
not believe it possible that only a few hours before they 
had all been sitting together in that very room, laughing, 
drinking and in general high spirits. 


Now one of the trio was missing—gone never to return 
—and in place of the jollity that a brief while before 
pervaded the whole room there was now an atmosphere of 
gloom. Death, like a grim bailiff, had stalked into the 
room and taken complete possession. Its presence hung 
like a black shroud over everything, lurking in the corners, 
hiding in the shadows, enveloping the occupants in an 
almost tangible atmosphere of cheerlessness and desolation. 


Desmeyer felt the change more keenly than Hordern 
who had not the additional burden and sorrow of a guilty 
conscience to depress him. These two seemed to have 
nothing much in common at that moment. They had 
become good friends through Endsley’s friendship for 
both. Now, without the connecting link that had brought 
them together, they found they had very little to discuss, 
apart from recalling certain things and incidents relating 
to the dead man’s association with them. Desmeyer who 
knew more about Endsley’s people and affairs than 
Hordern, agreed to carry out. the necessary details in 
connection with the disposal of his friend’s effects. 


Hordern left soon after and Desmeyer, after deciding 
that it would serve no useful purpose in calling up Nea 
that night, went to bed. But it was to a restless bed, there 
being little or no sleep for him that night as he turned and 
twisted in the paroxysms of mental anguish. 


CHAPTER Xxx 


CONCLUSIONS 


Ay Vests brings us to that delightful stage in the life 

of this young girl-citizen of the mythical land of 
Eurasia—a stage wherein many of us have found ourselves 
at odd times in life—with our backs to the past and all its 


distressing memories; facing the future with hope and love 
Im Our breasts. 


Subsequent events play little or no part in this story, 
though for the sake of readers the atmosphere will be 
cleared of all mysterious and unfinished beginnings. 


Following Endsley’s funeral a conference between 
MacRae, Nea and Desmeyer was held at the girl’s home. 
Above the wails of the native household in mourning for 
their dead master whose body lay amid a thousand candles 
and the thick haze of burnt incense and joss, MacRae 
talked to the two young people of matters of great 
moment. Since the shooting he had been busy prosecut- 
ing his inquiries regarding the status of the dead Chang. 
It was surprising the amount he had accomplished in the 
few hours since their last meeting and the story he un- 
folded to their astonished ears was in keeping with the 
mysterious and tragic atmosphere that had come to be 
associated with the house of the deceased smuggler. 


From MacRae’s point of view the most important’ 
discovery emanated from the fateful letter he had picked 
from the table after the terrible tragedy in Chapei. 
Skilled in the use of codes he had found little difficulty in 
translating its contents and their meaning gave him no 
small amount of pleasure. He collected sufficient informa- 


—_—— 
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tion from the letter to enable him to lay his hands upon 
the big drug consignment which, in the absence of proper 
control had found its way into the godowns of the steam- 
ship company where it was easily traced. The reward he 
obtained for its seizure, however, hardly compensated the 
Scotsman for the loss of his young American friend. Nor 
did he ever learn the names of the dead smuggler’s 
partners in the drug traffic. 


But the matter which chiefly concerned the two young 
people resulted from his investigations at the British Con- 
sulate. To Nea’s intense relief MacRae informed her that 
she was still on the Consulate register, for her mother, in 
spite of the child’s bitter resentment and unflagging scorn, 
had consistently renewed Nea’s British citizenship each 
year, praying at all times that her baby would be spared 
the horrible trials she herself had suffered. 


MacRae also had the very welcome information that she 
was the sole legitimate heir to Chang’s vast estate, for 
though he had refused to regard himself as a British 
subject any longer, Chang had never at any time formally 
renounced his British nationality and reverted to the 
country of his forefathers. Nor had he ever made a will 
and in consequence the concubines and their—in Western 
eyes—illegitimate offspring, had no legal claim upon the 
estate. 


Chang’s burial, however, was in true native style and 
strained the resources of the Chinese funeral establish- 
ments who were called upon to supply the paraphernalia 
for what proved to be the largest, costliest and most 
gorgeous funeral in Shanghai for many years, for, with the 
knowledge of the fortune at her command, Nea gave the 
concubines carte blanche in the arrangements. 


Everything in the procession was new and impressive in 
spite of Shanghai’s familiarity with lavish displays of this 
character. A vast concourse, three miles long, formed by 
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ee ae ae in white vestments, creating an Oriental 
2 of infinite Sorgeousness and colour, wound it 
way through the city’s streets headed : 


5 b 
Sikh troopers to pilot it through traffi y half a dozen 


es is" 
joss-stick burners, sackcloth-clad feat Ae eee 


carriers holding aloft countless fla 

gs, palanquins, 
and funeral symbols, mingled with neatly ates coe 
bands, blasting, in the fashion of the majority of 
Shanghai’s professional brass-bandsmer 


q h : x 
“Old Black Joe,” and “Over There,” - the strains of 


; with one or two 
making outrageous though plucky attempts at “There'll be 


a hot time in the Old Town to-night”—further evidence 
of the inroads made by the West upon the East. 


Several hundred priests of all faiths joined the pro- 
cession which wound through the streets of both Settle- 
ments like a wriggling eel of gaudy colour. The coffin, 
borne by sixty coffin-bearers and preceded by a photograph 
of the deceased in a lavishly decorated motor-car, headed 
a troupe of gigantic effigies which in turn led the way for 
a tremendous, bright-coloured and glistening dragon, the 
head of which swayed and nodded to the swing of the 
bearers. Four-score sweating and grunting natives bore 
this, while above the din of voices, the wail of the pro- 
fessional mourners and the exclamations of admiration of 
the spectators, the crash of cymbals rose deafeningly. It 
was indeed an epic funeral. 


Nea, consistent with her former attitude, refused to 
have anything to do with the disposal of the mortal 
remains of her Chinese father and so keenly did she feel 
her connection with the dead man that in order to escape 
contact with the last evidence of her unhappy birth she 
left the house until the funeral and its subsequent rites 
had been concluded. 


° s 
There was only one cloud on the girl’s sunny ae As 
a minor she was unable to secure control of her inheritance 
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for nearly two years and in the meantime a guardian was 
appointed by the Consular authorities. This, however 
gave her no great concern since by arrangements made 
through a firm of reputable solicitors at MacRae’s sugges- 
tion, a quarterly allowance more than sufficient for even 
her extravagant needs was given her while the inheritance 
was placed in their hands as her legal guardians. 


The same old moon of endless ages had grown somewhat 
smaller these few nights; yet it still shone with its custom- 
ary softness when, a week later, beside the boat-deck 
railing on an outward-bound liner, Hal Desmeyer stood 
with the little girl who brought thoughts of poppies to 
him. 


“Oh! I’m longing to see America,” she whispered to 
him. “And I shall love your mother so. Do you think 
she will like me? Will she have me for a daughter? Tm 
half Chinese, you know.” 


“Not now, sweetheart,” the other reminded her gently, 


gathering her to him. “You're Mrs. Harold Desmeyer of 
America!” 


THE END. 


